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BOOK I. 

THE OLD HOUSE. 

**THE WIND IS TEMFBRED TO THE SHOBN LAMB." 



CHAPTER I. 

" Pbetty, young, poor, and alone in Paris, — ^what is 
to become of ber ?" 

For the third time, Dr. Leblanc repeated these 
words to bis sister, Mdlle. Josephine, wbo migbt bave 
passed as deaf, so silent was sbe, if tbe irregalar 
movement of ber knitting-needles, and once or twice 
tbe cessation of ber work, togetber witb sundry un- 
intelligible exclamations, bad not sbown ber to be as 
deeply absorbed as ber brotber. 

ihe doctor bad at first manifested bis tboagbtfnl- 
ness by measuring tbe room witb large strides ; but 

VOL. I. 1 
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tlien takuDg np bis accnstomed position opposite bis 
sister by tbe fire^ be began io ^ open and sbnt bis 
snnff-box witb a sbarp snap, beaping np enormons 
pincbes of snnff wbicb never reacbed tbeir destination, 
and tapping tbe floor witb bis foot in a way wbicb 
betokened tbat be was eitber mncb pnt ont or greatly 
pnzzled. 

Mdlle. Josepbine, no less lost in tbongbt iban 
ber brotber, knitted on for some time wifcbont a word ; 
at last sbe said, ^' If only sbe were noi so young and 
pretty ! '* 

^' And so poor, and so lonely, eb ? Tbat is well 
pnt, sister ! It is quite evident tbat if sbe were old, 
and ngly, and ricb, and well cared for, it would be 
quite anotber tbing. Tbank you for your discovery, 
Josepbine ! " 

"Do not be impatient, brotber; I was only 
repeating wbat you said just now. To continue — if 
sbe bad but a different figure " 

** Well, go on ! " 

" And some otber name " 

" Some otber name ? Wbat good would tbat do, 
and wbat bas ber name gót to do witb tbe matter ? *' 

" Some name tbat would not be ridiculous." 

" Bidiculous ? Her fatber's name ? It is a very 
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good — ^and^ I believe, a noble namOi this poor old 
Gerard d'Yves. He had done a thonsand foolish 
thìngs, rtiined himself^ and taken np painting as a 
profession ; bnt if he had had any sense, he had talent 
enoagh to retrieve his fortime. He was of good birth 
enoaghy and his name^ — " 

''I was noi speaking of his name, bat his 
daughter's."' 

"WeU!" 

" Well, my dear brother, do you think this girFs 
name is like any Christian's ? " 

** FUurange ì I agree that it is perhaps an odd 
name, bnt her father liked odd things» and he had 
heard the name in Italy, Fior Angela, and he 
translated it into French." 

*' Her mother ought to bave had more senso." 

** Her poor mother died when she was bom, so 
she had nothing to do with it." 

" Did you not say that her mother had a brother 
— ^a professar, in some German town ? " 

" Yes, at Leipsic, but how is he to be found ? The 
whole family disapproved of the marriage, which took 
place at last without the consent of poor Margaret's 
father. She only lived a year, and Gerard, while a 
widower, would not keep np any intercoarse with his 
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wife's relations. He remained for many years in 
Italjy and sent bis little girl to some convent near 
Perugia as soon as she was five years old. He had 
only just brought ber away wben be carne bere ili two 
montbs ago, and sickened and died as you know, in 
tbe poor cbild's arms tbree days since, leaving ber 
absolutely alone in tbe world.*' 

''But was it not very bad management for bis 
own interest to separate tbe cbild from ali ber motber's 
relations ? For it seems tbat poor Gerard bad no one 
of bis own people to be useful to ber, or take care of 
ber, left as sbe is.** 

" He saw it bimself wben it was too late ; wben be 
found tbat be was getting worse every day, be took 
some steps to find out Ludwig Domtbal, of wbom we 
were speaking just now, wbo was always tbe favourite 
and most afifectionate of Margaret's brotbers. But be 
could bear notbing of bim. Ludwig bad married 
and bad left Leipsic a long time for some otber part 
of Germany, but no one knew wbere, and tbis fruitless 
searcb was one of tbe greatest sufferings of Gerard' s 
latter bours. He reproacbed bimself, not witbout 
reason, for tbe forsaken condition in wbicb be must 
leave bis cbild, and tbe unfortunate man made bitter 
reparation for tbe Tiolent and tbougbtless act wbicb 
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led bim to break off interconrse witb connections 
wbose forgiveness be sboold bave accepted if not 
asked. Bnt tbere! tbat was bis cbaracter. Affec- 
tionate, entbnsiastic, — fascinaiing, I sbonld say, in 
bis yoatb, bnt weak^ yiolent, and tbougbtless. He was 
bom neitber to be bappy bimself, nor to make otbers 
bappy ; and bis dangbter wonld bave been almost as 
mucb to be pitied if be bad lived, as sbe is now." 

" Poor cbild ! " said Josepbine, uplifting ber 
little black eyes, tbe expression of wbicb was like 
a beaven-sent ray, ligbting up ber pale and wrinkled 
face. Tben, after a pause, added, " * The wind is 
tempered to the shom lamb ; ' you will see, brotber, 
sometbing good will bappen for ber, or at least some 
good tbongbt will come into our beads." 

" The sooner tbe better, sister, for I bave none in 
mine. I certainly admire your tmsting spirit." 

" I trust in God," replied Josephine, very 
simply. 

" Tbe deuce ! and so do I ! " said tbe doctor. 
" Doubtless I belieye in His goodness, I bope in His 
mercy, — ^but, in tbis case — " 

"You wohld ratber bave bad notbing to do 
witb it?" 

*' Come, come, Josephine, let us attend to what 
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is tbe mosi nrgent I It is eight o'clock, and you 
must really go and look after this poor child. She 
is more lonely than ever to-day, for the nursing- 
sister who has been wìth ber the last few days, went 
away this moming. After this sorrowfol day she 
cannot spend the first night ali alone np there.*' 

" I agree with you there," said Josephine. 

" It is a fortnight," the doctor went on, " since 
she left that little room in the fonrth story^ except 
to foUow her father this moming to the grave, and 
since then, how do you think her timo has been 
spent ? Look bere." 

Mdlle. Josephine took the paper that her brother 
held out to her and looked over it. It was a list of 
the poor artist's debts. 

** The total comes to twenty pounds ; bere is the 
money. She asked me to pay the bills and get the 
receipts for ber.'* 

" A quarter of it, as I see by her calculation, is 
owing to the doctor who attended her father/' said 
Joseihine, slowly. 

** Who would not take it in this case, of course." 

" Of course," repeated Josephine; "so that out 
of this sum there will be five pounds to givo back 
to ber." 
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** Yds, sister, and that will jast be the whole of 
ber fortune." 

^'Àt this momenti Ùieni there is absolutely 
nothing else?" 

'' Nothing," 

The conveniation had jast reached that point, 
when a soft knock was heard at the door^ and aknost 
immediately Fleurange d'Yves, of whom they had 
been spèaking, stood before them; 

She stepped forward, bnt then stopped and leant 
against the wall. The doctor sprang towards ber. 

'^Poor Kttle thingf" he exdaimed. "Whae 
we were chattering she is fainting from weakness 
and fatigue." 

Fleurange had indeed sunk down upon a chair 
near ber and seemed about to faint, when in an 
instant Josephine was supporting ber head and 
bathing ber pallid brow and colourless cheeks with 
cold water. Ali the old lady's moTements were fall 
of life and decision ; at a sign from ber brother she 
vanished and reappeared bringing in ber band a flask 
and a glass of water. 

^' That is it/' said the doctor, and he poured some 
drops into the glass and held it to the girl's Hps. 
She swallowed a few mouthfals and seemed revired. 
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" I beg your pardon," she said, lifting ber head 
up and straggling for words. " I beg your pardon, 
8Ìr, and yonrs, madam ; I did noi know tbat I was 
so weak, and I did not come down to see yon to givo 
yon ali this tronble." 

" Do not talk just now ; drink wbat I am giving 
you." 

Fleurange beld the glass again to ber lips, but gave 
it back without tasting the mixture* 

"I cannot," she said. *'My head is giddy, I 
don't know wbat ìs the matter with me ; perbaps it 
is the shock of baving been just startled. Look at 
this, sir. I brought the lettor down for you to read.'* 

The doctor took the lettor, but before reading it, 
he led Fleurange to the fire, whilst the quick-sighted 
Josephine, who guessed ber brother's wishes, placed 
upon the table a basin of soup, bread, and some wine. 
Fleurange took ber band. 

" Thanks," she said, softly. *' Yes, I do think it 
is tbat. I am strong enough in general, but .... 
but . . • ." 

'TU warrant you bave eaten nothing since 
yesterday ! " 

"No ... • and I am hungry." 

The doctor quickly wiped bis glasses and opened 
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bis snuff-box with a snap, whìlBt Flenrange despatched 
the slender meal, which bronght back a fresh and 
nnaccnstomed colour to ber fiice ; a face in general 
very pale, but rendered singnlarly striking by ber 
great, soft, serìoas eyes, ratber grey iban blue, and 
sbaded by eyelasbes as black as ber bair. Notwiib- 
standing tbe singnlarity of ber eyes, ber want of 
colonr, ibe finisbed delicacy of ber featnres, aild a 
fignre pliant and supple as a reed at every move- 
ment, — ^tbe cbaracteristics patent to ali in Flenrange 
d'Yves were simplicity and strengtb. Tbere is no 
doabt tbat Dr. Leblanc was rigbt in judging tbat 
so mucb yontby beauty, and destitntion stood in need 
of protection, but it was only necessary to look at 
ber to see tbat sbe, beyond most women, woold 
know bow to protect berself. 

Tbe doctor was stili bolding ber letter in bis 
band, bnt be now opened and read it. It was dated 
" Frankfòrt :— " 

" My dbab Niece, — 

** It was only yesterday tbat, by tbe most 
nnexpected cbance, we board of yonr fatber's sitnation, 
and wbere be is. We bave none of ns seen bim since 
bis marriage witb poor Margaret, twenty years ago. 
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Yoa know that just then there was a temble hatred 
bere to Franco, and my father coold never bring 
bìmself to acknowledge a Frencbman as bis son-in- 
law. My poor sister (wbom may God forgive !) left 
ber bome for tbe busband sbe bad cbosen, and my 
fatber was tben very unbappy, very angry, and at 
first, unforgiving. He forgave ber, bowever, before 
be died ; but sbe could not bave known it. Since 
tben we lost ali traces of your fatber, only knowing 
tbat be left Pisa witb bis cbild ; and for a long time 
we gave up ali bope of over seeing bim again or 
knowing my poor sister's cbild, wben yesterday a 
foreigner wbo was passing tbrougb tbe town let me 
see by accident a pictare wbicb be bad just bougbt in 
Paris, and wbicb be said was tbe work of a dying 
artist. Tbe subject was ^Cordelia kneeling beside. 
ber Fatber,' and tbe name of 'Gerard d'Yves' was 
on tbe canvas. His address was given us by tbe 
owner of tbe picture, and I basten to teli you, my 
dear cbild, tbat your motber's relations do not forget 
tbe ties wbicb bind tbem to you. If ever you need a 
bome, come and find one under our roof. My wife 
and cbildren already love my poor Margarei's daugbter, 
and bave tbougbt of ber from cbildbood as an absent 
sister wbo is to come back to tbem some day. If 
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God restores yotir fiiiher to health, bring lùm among 
US ; bnt if things are otherwise ordered, come yonr* 
self, my dear child. The siranger who has giyen 
ns ibis cine says that the painter's daoghter was 
bis model for ' Cordelia/ and if it is a good Ukeness, 
it does noi lessen our wisb to. see yon. Come 
Booiiy my dear niece; and at ali oTents answer 
tbis letter qnickly, and accept tbe assnrance of your 
uncle's love. 

"LUDWia DOBNTHAL." 

r 

^* Josepbine I Josephine ! " exclaimed tbe doctor. 
Here^ sister, read tbis! Bnt first giye me a kiss. 
Yes, yoa.are rigbt! your tnist was wortb infinitely 
more tban my wisdom! Ab, yes! Uhe wind is 
tempered to the shom larnb.^ Poor little one ! Giye 
me a kiss too ! " 

Flenrange got np. *^ Ob I most gladly/' sbe 
said, and pat ber arms round tbe doctor's neck, 
sobbing witb grief, weariness, and tbe feelings raised 
by tbe offer of a refage just wben sbe was most. 
forsaken. Sbe was altogetbér agitated and ber nerves 
sbaken, and wbat remained of ber strength was 
exbansted. Her beart was fall, and tears must flow. 
No longer able to bold tbem back, tbey rained down 
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ber face and upon ber clasped and ice-cold hands^ 
whilst convulsive throbs shook ber frame, and sbe 
wailed feebly like a cbild. 

Tbe docior let ber sbed tears for some lime, 
neitber uttering a word tbat could add to ber emotion, 
nor seeking to cbeck it. Àt last tbe paroxysm 
exbausted itself, and Fleurange got up in some 
confusion. 

" I beg your pardon once more," sbe said. ** I 
only givo you trouble instead of tbanking you as I 
ougbt. It really is not my fault, but I tbink I may 
say it sball never bappen again, for generally I am 
not given to tears." 

Sbe said tbis witb a firmer voice, wiping ber eyes 
and putting back ber bair witb botb bands, as if to 
givo berself air, and tben sbe got up to go. 

" Wbere are you going, pray ? " said Josephine, 
witb a sort of abrupt command. 

"Well," stammered Fleurange, *'I am going 
upstairs. I " 

^' You pretend to say tbat you are going to pass 

tbe nigbt ali alone in tbat closet next to your to 

tbe room ? " 

Sbe stopped sbort. Fleurange grew pale, and 
ber lips again trembled. " Wbat can I do ? " sbe 
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said. '' It ìb grievouB, it is sad, I know, bui I must 
do it. Ànd then I am not a&aid, and I feel that I 
am under your roof." 

'' Yesy and just now yon are going to be also 
under our lock and key/' replied the kind Josephine. 
Then taking possession of Fleurange, she carried 
her off into a tiny room next her own, where a 
little white-curtained bed was made ready for her. 
This little chamber, with its blue wall-paper, and 
brightened up by a good fire, wore the most cheering 
aspect. 

'' There ! little one, there is your room and your 
bed/' she said. '^ There, there ! no thanks, and 
above ali, no tears ! Go to bed this instante without 
giving yourself time to think, and much less to say a 
single word. You think you will not be able to sleep, 
but you are mistaken. There you go, on your knees ! 
Very well, I am quite willing, but let it be a very short 
prayer. That is right, keep stili, while I twist up 
your thick hair. Now, is your head well on the pillow ? 
Yes, come, so much the better. May God and His 
good angels watch over you! One kiss on your 
forehead. Now good-night ! " 

Mdlle. Josephine let down the curtains and softly 
left the room, while the poor orphan, in truth, had 
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already lost ali remembrance of the sorrows and joys 
of the day in a deep and healthy sleep. The room 
into which Josephine had put Flenrange belonged of 
righi to one of the doctor's nieces, a pupil in a Paris 
convent, and who occupied it during the holidays. 
It was, however, far from being empty during the 
rest of' the year, for Mdlle. Leblanc was one of those 
people who are devoted to seeking out and helping 
the unfortunate. In this case^ whoever seeks, finds, 
and finds without any tronble. Scarcely a week 
passed, therefore, without her making some excellent 
reason for getting the blue room ready, and sheltering 
in it for a few days either some poor homeless girl 
out of work, or some little forsaken child, or a con- 
valescent hospital patient, too weak as yet to take up 
her work. 

The doctor looked upon ali this as excellent. He 
would bave liked to bave opened a succursal hospital 
next bis own house for the use of sick poor ; and if 
bis means were not sufBcient to do so, it was rather 
on account of bis profuse and somewhat imprudent 
giving with one band what he gained by the otber, 
than that bis services were not rewarded as bis talents 
and fame deserved. When it was a question of 
generosity, neither brother nor sister reckoned pru- 
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dence in the scale, and ihey had invented a maxim 
almost worthy of the Oospel, to serve as an answer on 
these occasions to their friends : ** He that gives aJms 
grows neh.'' They both thus continaed their porsuit 
of wealth by that road, giving themselyes np to the 
noblest exercises of charìty. Their good fortune, in 
trnth, had never yet given them the slip, nor had 
eyer been falfiUed the evil prophecies of those who 
take another proyerb about charìty for their motto, 
which is a little too well known and too offcen prac- 
tised in this lYorld. It is true that Dr. Leblanc 
and his sister knew yery little of the Inxory of 
the fashionable parts of Paris, or of fine carriages ; 
that they stili liyed in the same Street in the 
Qaartier Latin in which they had been bom ; that 
one old seryant and a cook formed their whole 
honsehold, and that Josephine with ber own hands 
helped to keep things clean and orderly about 
them. 

But the brother and sister were stili magnificent 
in their own way ; and the number of artists that had 
been eccouraged, of scholars whose studies had been 
paid for, of sick poor freely cured and generously 
helped, ali added to the fame of the great physician, 
and lent a renown to his name which he had been far 
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from seeking. Being at once leamed and simple- 
hearted^ Dr. Leblanc loved bis art of curing the body 
and bonouring ibe soni as a lofty mission, and prac- 
tised it wìtb reverence and love^ looking npon it as a 
sacred ministry. 
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CHAPTER n. 



Whek Fleurange opened ber eyes the next moming^ 
she saw that it was late, for it was broad dayligbt in 
tbe montb of December. Sbe must bave slept 
soundly, for sbe bad not beard tbe lìgbting of tbe 
fire wbicb was well kindled in tbe grate. Her sleep 
bad been, in trutb, sncb as foUows, in youtb^ npon 
continned fatìgne, or sustained efforts to bear grief 
and anxiety in silence. Tbe ontburst of grief tbe 
nigbt before and tbe long nigbt's rest bad yielded 
tbe doublé relief wbicb tbe poor girl's exbausted 
powers required, and ber first sensation was one of 
tolerable comfort. 

But very soon recollection distinctly retumed, 
and tben indeed ber beart acbed witb tbe full anguisb 
of tbe first waking after any great sorrow. Fleurange 
bad, it is trae, known ber fatber but very sligbtly, for 
tbe convent wbere sbe was educated was not eyen in tbe 

VOL. I. 2 
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town in which he lived, and she had seldom seen him 
dorìng ber childhood; bnt the days on which he 
made his appearance at the convent had always been 
gala-days for both father and child. So mnch so, 
that it was not easy to see why a father, who took so 
much pleasure in his child's society, should let ber 
grow up far away from him. 

But at last had come the day when they could live 
together again, and for some weeks the father and 
daughter had travelled tbrough Italy together, and in 
introducing those marvels of art to a mindable toappre^ 
ciato them, the artist had felt his own youth renewed. 

It was, bowever, but the blazing up of a fìre before 
it is finally quenched, for there soon foUowed an 
increase of his malady ; then the sorrowfal return to 
Paris, and the fluctuations of a disease which weakened 
alike mind and body, and which raised a barrier 
between the father and child while he was yet living, 
and she was stili spending ber days and nights at his 
bedside. For those eyes which no longer responded 
to hers, those words murmured near him without 
being understood, betokened their separation even 
before the death which quickly foUowed after. 

*' Oh ! my father, my father only just known, and 
so quickly IcBt ! '' 
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Such had been the cry of Fleorange, mingling, 
perhaps, a slight shade of reproach to him with ita 
grìef. She could not discem that oertain fatherly 
and lofty instinct which had gnided the poor artist in 
parting with his child. He had desìred that she 
shonld become strong and pure in herprinciples, that 
she shonld be a religious woman, and that her 
beantifal and rare order of mind shonld noi be fnlly 
opened till the nnchangeable and Divine moral order 
had been firmly established in her soni. He desired 
for her^ in fact, everything in which he was himself 
deficiente and his wish was richly blessed. 

He fonndy in a beautiful neighbourhood near 
Perugia, and at the head of a mere charity school, 
one of those women which the world even would 
reyere and honour if she had been known. By the 
worliy I mean that whole body of frivolous worldlings 
who are antagonistic to every opinion, and above ali 
every religious opinion, which they do not hold them- 
selves. This class of people is, on the whole, rather 
suspiciousthan unjust, rather misbelieving than false. 
If they see any apparent evil they immediately suppose 
that it is real ; but if they see some apparent good, 
they quickly conclude that it is a delusion ; but when 
goodness shows itself as it is, irreproachable in its 
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trnth and simplicity, ihen fhe worid, eyen the world 
of worldlingBy bows its head. 

This fact is rarer, however, than it ought io he» 
becanse admirable people seek concealment and not 
display, while the world of which I speak, rather 
Btrìves to deny their existence than ^ search them 
oat. 

Mother Magdaien was one of these great hidden 
sonls. No one over spoke of ber, nor of ber little 
conventi intended for the education of poor children, 
but in which a small class of girls of a higher station 
were also received. 

Like many other of the Italian convents, it was 
so placed as to be full of poetic charm ; bnt was not 
one of those which are seen from afar upon mountain 
peaks, overlooking some prospect of such transporting 
beauty that even the most indifferent spectator feels , 
impelled to throw himself on bis knees, and which 
bave even suggested the Christian idea of perpetuating 
prayer in mountain sanctuaries. 

Santa Maria del Prato, on the contrary, was 
seated in a deep valley, and surrounded by just such 
landscapes as Perugino and Baphael bave chosen as 
the accompaniment of their divine figures or sacred 
scenes. Afar, the soft and harmonious, but distinctly- 
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drawn mountain-line; the stream winding away among 
olive woodSy and bordering rustie dwellings whose 
aspect showed the labour of inhabitants instinctively 
moulded by art ; the dark verdure of pines and 
cypress drawn clearly bere and there against the 
opal dawn or the purple evening sky; — such were 
the characteristics of the scene^ peaceful and full of 
that repose which the sublimity of mountain-peaks 
«xciteSf and which serve to encourage quiet thoughts 
and toil just as the former lift the mind to lofby 
contemplation. 

Hither was Gerard d'Yves brought^ guided perhaps 
by that protection which the heart is led to believe is 
given by mothers early taken from their children ; 
and bere Fleurange was left under MotherMagdalen's 
care from the age of five till she was eighteen ; during 
which time ber father saw ber only twice a year^ but 
became gradually more convinced that he had attained 
the object he had desired. 

Nevertheless, Fleurange could givo bim no proof 
of ber progress, either by prizes or orowns ; for the 
«olemn céremonies at which such trophies are obtained 
were unknown at Santa Maria del Prato, as well as the 
examinations for which the memory is loaded with 
facts for a single day, which remain in it about as 
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long. Indeed, no effort had been made io heap npon 
ber a Tariety of attainments, bnt sbe bad been tangbt 
how to Uam, and had imbibed tbe taste for study, 
labour, and silence. 

Flenrange was by natnre trntbfnl and brave, and 
sbe added to tbese qnalities a skilful and active 
cappicity, for Motber Magdaien seemed to foresee tbat 
ber yonng life, so carefully sbeltered in its early 
growtb, wonld one day be nnnsnally exposed to 
ibe storms of tbe world. Sbe conld not of coarse 
know tbat Flenrange wonld be left alone an orpban, 
bnt ber discemnient of ber fatber's obaracter, and 
wbat sbe knew of bis story, bad tangbt ber tbat 
wisdom, and in some sort a kind of premature 
experience of life, wonld be tbe best safegnards to 
bis cbild. And tbat wbicb wonld bave been most 
trne if ber fatber bad lived, became eqnally necessary 
wben bis deatb left ber entirely at ber own disposai. 

Flenrange overcame tbe temptation to stay in 
bed wrapt in ber own sad tbougbts. Sbe got np 
qnicUy. and was dressed when Josephine carne for 
tbe tbird timo into ber room. Tbe kind old lady's 
face lit np witb a smile wben sbe saw tbe effects of a 
good nigbt in ber little friend's face, wbile Flenrange, 
moved witb gratefol feeling and witb ali tbe Italian 
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habits of ber childhood, bent ber head to kiss the 
band of ber benefactress. 

** Lei my old band alone, and kiss me, if yon 
please/' said Josephine. *' We will noi keep my broiber 
waiting ; it is nine o'clock, our breakfast-time, wbicb 
is never cbanged." 

Flenranga followed ber hostess into the dining- 
room, wbicb was next to the sitting-room. The 
fttrnitnre of botti these rooms had been nncbanged 
for fifty years, but the exquisite cleanliness of every- 
thing prevented any appearance of dilapidation. 
The doctor was already seated at the table, and 
Josephine took ber place opposite bim, making 
Fleurange sit between them. ** I see yon are better/' 
said the doctor, giving bis band to Fleurange. ** I 
am very glad of it, bnt in case there sbould be any 
relapse, yon will stay with us a few days. I may as 
well teli yon that it is ali settled, and from tbis timo 
till you leave Paris, you will not go up again to your 
fourtb story." 

" What can I say to yon, sir ? You are both so 
good, and I love you so much, that I take ahns &om 
your band without sbame, and almost without pain." 

"I forbid you to name such an ugly word as 
that," said Josephine. 
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'' Stili, it is alms/' said Fleurange, in ber clear, 
sad ione, ''for I bave notbiug at ali, and to-day I 
sbould bave bad to beg for a piece of bread/' She 
bad not jet opened ber workbasket, into wbicb 
Josepbine bad put tbe five-ponnd note. 

'' Come, come, tbings were not quite so bad as 
tbat, tbank God ! Bnt let us drop tbat and pass on 
to wbat is of more importance. Yon must answer 
yonr oncle's lettor witbout delay." 

'^Ob! indeed, I mnst/' replied Fleurange, and 
after a pause sbe added : '* I am going to ask bim to 
be so kind as to take me in for a montb." 

" But, according to bis letter, it seems to me tbat 
be ofifers far longer bospitality tban tbat." 

" It may be so, but I sbould not like to accept it 
for longer tban until I bave found some way of life 
tbat will keep me from being a burden to bim." 

" Wbat is your idea ? " 

" I do not know," replied Fleurange ; " but tbere 
are many ways of gaining a livelibood, are tbere not ? 
I will try to find sometbing tbat will not be beyond 
my strengtb." 

Tbe doctor looked at ber and said, '' Tbere are 
many tbings not beyond your strengtb wbicb would 
stili be impossible for you to do." 
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" Why ? '• said Fleurange. 

^'I will explain when I know what yon intend 
yourself." 

** Oh! come/' said Josephine^ impatientljy 'Hhere 
is no need io make sach a fuss abont telling her 
that when people are young and pretty they must 
take care what they do I If the little one does not 
know that already^ the sooner she is told it the 
better." 

" Young and pretty/' Fleurange quietly repeated, 
without a trace of disturbance or colour in her 
face. '' Yes, I know that in my position those things 
will he a hindrance. It would he far better to he 
tigly and ten years older, as I bave ofben thought. 
But what cani do?" 

The doctor smiled, for he had never heard any 
woman acknowledge her own good looks with so little 
vanity. Fleurange was so simple, her largo, serious 
eyes had such a childlike expression of openness, 
that he was struck; and whereas bis interest had 
hithorto been excited chiefly by her forsaken position^ 
he now felt more for the girl herself« 

He said, '' You will bave to resign yourself to 
these misfortunes for at least twenty years more." 
But then, seeing that Fleurange did not smile back 
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at him^ but^ on the contrary, grew stili graver, he 
said — " There, make yourself easy; even if it should 
never come to pass, we would find some way of getting 
out of the difl&culty." 

Fleurange brightened. "Oh! thank you, sir, 
I feel so brave, yon cannot think ! And then, there 
are so many things that I know how to do." 

" Ah ! let US bear," said Dr. Leblanc. 

" Well, first, I can teach children. I like them, 
and they like me, and obey me withont much 
trouble." 

" Well ? " 

** Then I know Italian and Oerman (for I would 
keep up my mother's language) and my father said 
that I read aloud well ; for he had heard a good deal 
of speaking and reciting, and said that my voice and 
accent pleased him better than any he knew. Perhaps 
bis love blinded him a little, but perhaps too he was 
right, and I could try." 

" Hum ! " replied the doctor. " There are both 
pros and cons about that sort of talent." 

" Well, sir, I can do ali sorts of work. I can 
sew, wash, iron, and sweep; and I can do a little 
cooking too." 

Dr. Leblanc looked at the girl's noble face, as she 
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exnltingly named the coarse and lowly works sbe 
conld nndertake. It was evident that she was qnite 
in eamesty and no one conld donbt that she was both 
able and willing to do eyeiything she had named. 
He was tonched, and said not a word. 

Josephine, howeyer, enthusiastically exclaimed, 
** Now that is what I cali edncation ! My dear child, 
who covld bave tanght yon so many rational and 
nseful tbings?" 

The tears carne into Fleorange's eyes. ** It was 
my dear Mother Magdalen/' she said; and ber answer 
bronght on fresh questions, which Flenrange satisfied 
by relating the narrative of ber cbildbood. Àltbongh 
the doctor felt more and more glad to bear what she 
bad to say, the account made two yast breaches in 
the doctor's prejndices. 

Withont at ali disliking to see pretty &ce8, he 
felt a kind of mistrast, or at least, dissatisfaction, 
with their owners, which bis long experience had no 
donbt tended to jnstify. Bnt now, when he looked 
at tbis girl, so modest and so brave, so strong and so 
delicate, who seemed ready to battio with every dij£- 
cnlty of life, how conld he he angry with ber beauty ? 
or how, in one senso, conld he not overlook it ? 

Àgain, the doctor bad a strange and, considering 
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his religions faith, an irrational prejudice against 
conyents, and in thìs matter seemed io have resenred 
to himself this common ground of error npon which 
to meet people whom he was always attacking else- 
where. Yet here he had now discovered a system of 
education which suited noi onlj ali his ideas but also 
his crotchets, and yet it was a convent education. 
Upon this subject^ as well as upon some others, he 
must begin to modify his opinions, and he resigned 
himself accordingly with a good grace. 

They then came back to the Frankfort letter, and 
both the doctor and his sister began to look forward 
to their young favourite's departure with regret, 
though feeling that it was for her interest to allow no 
delay in her meeting with the family who had recalled 
her to mind at so opportune a moment. 

By Josephine's advice, therefore, Fleurange set 
herself to work^ and her simple, short letter was soon 
written^ and brought to Josephine to look at. She 
began to read it with great satisfaction, but when she 
came to the signature her face clouded over. 

" What is it ?" said Fleurange. "Have I made 
any mistakes or blunders ? " 

"No, not at ali. It is a good letter, — could not 
be better, but — but " 
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*'What then? I do beg of yoa to teli me 
frankly " 

" Well, it is No, indeed, I dare not teli you ! ** 

"Oh, pray," said Fleurange, "pray teli me 
what it is you do not like. There is nothing in the 
lettor I woold not change by yonr advioe." 

" It is You could not change thaV* 

" Well, but what is it ? Dear mademoiselle, you 
quite frighten me," insisted Fleurange, now becoming 
uneasy. 

" Well, you could not alter your Christian name ? " 
said the old lady at last. 

" My Christian name ! " exclaimed Fleurange 
mth surprise. " Is it my name that has so disturbed 
you ? I am sorry, for Mother Magdalen liked it so 
much. She said that it meant * Flower of the 
Angels,* — the most beautiful of the angels, Gabriel, 
and looked upon him as my patron. She used to cali 
me as often ' Gabrielle ' as Fleurange." 

" Gabrielle ! " exclaimed Josephine, quickly ; 
"Gabrielle! That is good; there is a name that 
everybody can unde^stand ! Is that what your Mother 
Magdalen says that Fleurange means ? But then, I 
do beg and imploro of you, cali yourself so, and leare 
off the other ! " 
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Dr. Leblanc had been busy reading over again 
Professor Dornthal's letter, which he had detained 
since the evening before, but he now looked up and 
became aware. of the discussion which was going on. 
Whilst Fleurange stili hesitated what answer to make 
to Josephine's extraordinary request, he si^d, '' I do 
not understand my sister's insistance upon this point, 
and my own personal feeling is whoUy on the other 
side. But it may very well be that the simpler of the 
two names will best suit the tasto of the good German 
family who are looking ont for you, and that Gabrielle 
may be better received than Fleurange, Ànd then 
besides/' he added, smiling, ^^your little trans- 
Bhenish consins may pronoonce your name in sach a 
way as to destroy ita charm. and strip it of any pious 
and poetical interpretation yoa may bave attached 
to it." 

" That may well be," replied Fleurange, smiling 
also. ^'Anyhow I will do exactly as you now 
advise." 

"We will think it over," said the doctor, and 
looking again at the professor's lettor, added, ''Do 
you know who that foreigner was, who by buying that 
last picture of yonr father's, did you nnconsciously 
such good service ? " 
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** No, I do noi. That pictore was sold wìth ali 
the resty just when at the beginning of his last relapse 
my father saw his means vanishing as he lost ali hope 
of recroiting them. My poor father!" Fleorange 
oontinaed, in a Toice tremolous Tvith emotion, ^* he 
was TOTy ili the day that he made me sit for the 
finishing of that pictnre.*' 

Fleurange suddenly checked herself and coloored, 
and the doctor's look seemed to questiòn her further. 
She went on then simply, thongh stili moved, ** The 
pnrchaser of that pletore may have been a foreign 
gentleman who came that day to visit the painting- 
room. I mnst say that that idea has occurred to me 
several times." 

" Why so ? " 

** Because he went into ecstacies over that *' Cor- 
delia/* and asked leave to come back and look at it 
when it was finished. But froin that day forward my 
father never touohed a bmsh, and the piotare was 
sold with the others, just as it was loft." 

" Was the pioture-fancier a German ? " 

"I cannot say. He spoke French very well, 
bnt with a slight accent, I don*t know of what 
country." 

" Was he some great lord ? " 
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''I don't know; I have never eeen any great 
lords." 

"Well, but what did this visitor — God blesshim ! 
— look like ? " asked Josephine. 

'' He had a prond, noble look, a remarkable coun- 
tenance, a grave, deep voice," replied Fleurange. 
^' But, notwitbstaiiding the gratitnde I onght to feel 
to him, the recollection of bis visit always gives me 
pain." 

" Why so ? " asked Josephine. 

''Because it brought on the last fatai attack of 
my father's illness, for he was not able io bear the 
slightest excitement then. He said something — but 
I do not know what — in a low voice to my father as 
he looked at me, and it seemed to disturb him very 
much, for he told me in an agitated voice to leave bis 
painting-room. Generally he never allowed me to he 
there during the visiting hours, and that evening, he 
spoke with great disturbance about my being so left 
alone, and gave me several incoherent directions, 
which were the last words he spoke. He never again 
recovered full consciousness.'* 

*' Poor father ! " said the doctor, but he did not 
pursue the subject which had led to this narrative. 
The transient blush had faded from the girl's face. 
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and she was now as pale and cairn as before, waiting 
with ber pen in ber band to correct ber letter accord- 
ing to tbe doctor's counsels. And after one last 
eonsnltation between Flenrange and ber old frìends, 
ìt was decided tbat tbe letter sbonld be sent witb tbe 
signature " OabrieUe d'Yves.*' 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

On tjie day when Margaret Dornthal , had married 
Gerard d'Yves, old Sigismund Dornthal had scratched 
his daughter's name out of hìs will, and had forbidden 
his family ever again to mention her name in his 
presence. But before long, having been softened by 
sickness, and urged by the entreaties of his second 
son, Ludwig, Margaret*s favourite brother, he had 
consented to write her a few words of pardon and 
blessing. But when the lettor reached Pisa, poor 
Margaret had just breathed her last; and in a 
transport of desperation which aggravated the im- 
petuosity and recklessness of his character, Gerard 
toro up the lettor bringing this tardy forgiveness, and 
answered it in these words, ** too late I '* 

In this way did old Dornthal learn the news of 
his daughter's death, and he died himself very shortly 
afterwardp, without ever knowing that she had giyen 
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-birth to a cliild. His property was dìvided between 
bis two BonSy bnt Ludwig, wbo was devoted to litera- 
ture, and was tben occnpying a professorìal cbair ai 
Leipsic, made over tbe wbole administration of tbeir 
common property to bis elder brotber, and tbas 
Heinricb Domtbal became tbe sole bead of tbe 
business, and of tbe bank opened by old Sigismund* 
He tberefore, tbenceforward, managed bis brotber's 
capital as bis own, paying bim regularly bis income 
witbout tbe smallest interference on tbe part of 
Ludwig in tbe business. 

Ludwig Domtbal, meanwbile, followed bis own 
career successfully enougb to draw tbe attention of 
tbe cbief men of leaming in Germany to bis labours. 
One of tbese savants, wbo lived in Frankfort, invited 
bim to spend at bis bouse wbat leisure timo tbe 
vacations of bis numerous scbolars left at bis disposai 
during tbe year ; and tbe result of tbese visits was 
tbat tbe professor's daugbter became Ludwig Dom- 
tbal's wife, and in due timo tbe motber of bis fiye 
cbildren. Wben be married, Ludwig forsook bis 
cbair at Leipsic to settle in bis wife's native town ; 
and tbere, tbougb be bad ceased to teacb in public, 
be continued to publisb works wbicb added con- 
tinually to bis reputation, as well as to tbose means 
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which the flonrishing conditìon of the family business 
had already rendered ampie. 

Such, in a few words, was the situation in regard to 
this unknown family which now awaited the coming of 
Fleurange. A fresh letter had promptly foUowed her 
own, in which her uncle, with the fullest outpouring, 
had expressed his delight at having reoovered her, 
and pressed her very urgently to he in Frankfort to 
spend Christmas with them, the season so specially 
set apart in Germany for family meetings. 

To do this, Fleurange could not remain in Paris 
beyond the twenty-first of December, for at that time 
three days and three nights were needed to reach 
Frankfort. Dr. Leblanc and his sister, therefore, 
in spite of their regret at losing Fleurange, had 
hurried the preparations for her departure; being 
much touched by the feeling her relations showed, 
and foreseeing from her unknown uncle's letters that 
she would enjoy the sweets of family life, which they 
could not think of depriving her of. 

Nevertheless, each day as it passed added to their 
attraction for Fleui'ange, and to her grateful afifection 
for them. 

" If this went on a week longer," said the doctor, 
" I should never he able to part with that child ! " 
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''She had better go as soon as posBible then/' 
repKed Josephine, "for it will be for ber good, 
and we sbould be yery wrong io keep ber with 

US." 

Flenrange said notbing, but ber eyes travelled 
sorrowfolly from one old friend to tbe otber, wben it 
carne to tbe last day of ber stay witb tbem. Sbe 
strove, bowever, to keep back ber tears tbat sbe 
mìgbt not grieve tbem, and made up ber modest 
packages in silence, witb tbe active belp of botb 
Josephine and ber brotber. 

"An Englisb proverb, wbicb I tbink is trae," 
said Dr. Leblanc, "praises tbe bospitality of bim 
wbo speeds the parting equally witb tbat wbicb 
welcomes tbe coming guest. This is what I am 
practising for you, ^dear Flenrange." 

Sbe was hastily despatching, at tbat instant, tbe 
mournful meal wbicb precedes departure, and the 
dootor saw tbat ber courage was failing ber. He 
bimself felt touched as he looked at ber pale young 
face, and thought of the long, solitary journey before 
ber, at the end of wbicb, though sbe would be met 
by kind people, they would ali be strangers. Stili he 
spoke encouragingly. 

" Come, come, my little one ! " be said. " Every- 
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thing promises well for you out there. Have faith, 
and do not let yourself be cast down." 

"You are rigHt," replied Fleurange, as she got 
np. " I feel that I bave reason to blesa God, and I 
wìsb only to be tbankful. In any case be sure tbat 
I sball be brave." 

It was now eigbt o'clock in the evening, and the 
carrìage tbat was to take ber to tbe diligence was 
at tbe door. Sbe went down witb tbe doctor and 
Josephine, wbo botb got into tbe carriage witb ber. 
Tbe nìgbt was dark, and largo flakes of snow were 
falling, wbicb Fleurange, brougbt up under Italian 
skies, bebeld for tbe first timo in ber life. Sbe 
looked at it witb a mingling of curiosìty and affrigbt, 
for botb. unfamiliar and strange tbings seemed to 
gatber about ber, and tbougb generally attractive 
to a girl of ber age, tbey seemed now to wear an 
aspect more calculated to oppress tban to raise ber 
spirits. In spite of berself, Fleurange sbuddered, 
and wrapped closer round ber tbe tbick cloak wbicb 
seemed ali too ligbt to guard ber from sucb intense 
and unaccustomed cold. 

Tbey were ali tbree silent for a few minutes, but 
Fleurange pressed Josepbine's band, and notwitb- 
standing ali ber efforts, raised it again and again to 
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ber lips. Mdlle. Josephine, on ber part, repeated a 
multitiide of directions, abready given many tìmes, 
in a tremnlous voice, among otbers tbat Flenrange 
must write to tbem regalarly and often. And tben 
she pnt into ber bands a little basket into wbicb sbe 
bad collected witb kind ingenoity eyerytbing sbe 
thougbt migbt be nsefol on tbe jonmey, as well as 
more tban one little memorial of ber far-away old 
friend. 

Tbe drive carne too qnickly to an end. 

'' I bave taken your place in tbe coupé/' said tbe 
doctor, as be got out of tbe carriage. '' You will be 
alone in it witb one of my patients, wbo is stili very 
weak, but wbo would positively go out to join ber 
busband in Germany. Sbe is taking ber two cbildren 
witb ber, and you will bave no otber companions on 
tbe journey." 

"Tbanks," answered Flenrange in a low voice. 
^' It is said tbat orpbans' prayers bring a blessing. 
May mine prove tbis to you botb ! " 

Sbe could not utter a word more. Sbe put ber 
arm round Josepbine's neck one last time, and tbe 
next moment was making ber way witb difficulty 
tbrougb tbe crowded yard on tbe doctor's arm towards 
tbe diligence. Tbe snow bad stopped tbeir progress, 
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and now made each step more difficnlt, and as her 
companions had already taken their places, Flenrange 
was the only passenger waited for. The horses were 
hamessedy and the driver added to the noise of their 
neìghing his own impatient exclamations. '^ Come ! 
come along ! We must start ! " he went on repeating 
in a rongh Toice. Fleurange, hnrrìed, pnshed about, 
giddy and frightened, had only timo to press the 
doctor's hand once more, and to sprìng ìnto the 
conpé. The door was instantly shut; there was a 
loud noise of chains, ontcrìes, cracking of the whip, 
and Yociferations, among which could be distinguished, 
*' Farewell ! till we meet again ! " " Quick return ! " 
and other far less musical exclamations, and at last 
the heavy diligence was in motion. Then Fleurange,. 
freed from the necessity of restraint, gave vent to her 
pent-up feelings, and let her tears flow freely and 
without stint. 

Long did she thus weep without making the least 
effort to restrain herself. Why should she, when 
she was alone, entirely alone? Never yet had she 
felt so wholly solitary as now, and as she went on 
thinking, ali past images seemed blotted out, while 
the future fumished nothing. From ali whom she 
had ever loved she was now dìvided either by death 
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or an indefinite time of separation. Wonld it always 
be so with ber ? Was it to be ber lot npon eartb ? 
Sbould sbe never be allowed to exercise ber affections 
witb security^ tmstfalness, and some senso of repose ? 
Sbould sbe always be driven away from familiar scenes , 
and faces just wben ber beart bad opened botb to one 
and tbe otber ? Tbat beart wbicb was so fiUed witb 
warniy tender love ; wbicb tbrobbed so keenly at tbe 
cali of gladness and affection, of reverence and 
entbnsiasm? . • • . Ànd wbile ber eyes sougbt to 
pierce tbe gloom of tbe nigbt^ balf seeing tbe passing 
objects like wbite pbantoms wrapped in sbrouds, tbe 
wbole story of ber brief life carne before ber as in a 
magic glass. First, tbe cloisters of Santa Maria del 
Prato, and tbe terrace witb its far-off landscape, and 
tbe meek, noble &ce of Motber Magdalen. Tben tbe 
mingled recoUections of ber fatber ; tbat breatbless 
vision of Italy in ali its splendonr, wben travelling 
with him ; tìiose temble, dark days at Paris, and at 
tbe darkest bour of ali, tbe beneficent appearance of 
ber two old friends — friends wbom sbe so mucb 
wisbed never to leave, and to wbom also sbe bad now 
bidden farewell, percbance for ever. 

It was utterly impossible for Fleorange at tbis 
moment to control tbe sad fancies wbicb fiUed ber 
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mind. Àt times he;r better reason recalled the 
remembrance of the friends who awaìted her, the 
welcome for which she might hope, the goodness of 
God, who had provided her with this refuge ; but it 
was ali in vain, for it seemed as if no comfort could 
enter her mind, and, contrary to her usuai disposition, 
despondency took complete possession of her. 

"If they are good, I cannot help loving them," 
she repeated to herself bitterly; "I know that I 

shall bave to leave them again. If not " and 

then her imagination took a fresh flight, and painted 
the future in the gloomiest colours. But this timo 
her reverie lost the distinctness of its former 
character, and very soon foreshadowings began to 
mingle in a vague confusion with recoUections of the 
past-; and little by little weariness, the movement of 
the diligence, and the friendly help of night, allowed 
sleep to gain upon the young traveller, and changed 
the fancies which assailed her into troubled and 
shadowy dreams. 

In a quarter-of-an-hour's time she was awakened 
suddenly by some heavy body which fell upon her 
shoulder, and thence slipped into her lap. Fleurange 
sat up, and, stretching out her hands in the darkness, 
laid them upon a child's long silken hair. Up till 
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thea she had rather gnessed than seen that a young 
woman, looking pale and ili, sai in the opposite 
corner of the coupé, with one arm round the child 
next her, while another yonnger one slept leaning 
against its companion. It was the latter of these 
two children who had now suddenly fallen from his 
position. 

Fleurange, seeing this, bent over him and gently 
lifted him np that he might sit more easily in her 
lap. She let the little head of the sleeper rest against 
her, and softly kissed the little face which was now 
dose to her own. " Oh, God ! " she said, " if I love 
this poor child whose face I do not even know ; if I am 
wiUing to watch his sleep for the whole night, what 
is there Thou wouldst not do for Thy child, Thou, 
my Father ? " 

She looked up with a momentary prayer, not of 
the lips, but the heart, and saw that the snow had 
ceased to fall, and that the sky, swept of clouds, 
revealed a single bright star. Thus had the clouds 
roUed away also from her own soul, and the mystic 
inner light had again been shed upon it. Fleurange 
looked up at that star with delight, and then shutting 
her eyes, fell into a deep sleep with the sleeping child 
stili locked in her artns. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FiiEURANGE was the first to waken at dawD, and 
whilst she was admiring the beautiful child who was 
stili asleep^ he opened his great eyes in his turn. 
At first they wore an expression of exceeding surprise 
mixed with some terror, but as both the face and 
voice of Fleurange were encouraging, his largo eyes 
brightened with the smile of his half-opened mouth, 
his arms were thrown round her neck, and very soon 
their acquaintance was made. 

Meanwhile, his pale and weary young mother was 
trying to shake off a weight more oppressive than 
sleep^ and colouring a little, she murmured some 
apology on seeing her boy in the beautiful young 
lady's lap. Fleurange soon set her at ease^ assuring 
her with an unmistakeable air of truth that the child 
was not the least troublesome, and soon found that 
she could be of great use to the invalid. The children 
were wide awake after their long night's rest, and 
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every one loiows that lively children shat up in a 
narrow space soon reach a degree of riotousness of 
which the sole advantage is that it soon tires them 
out and makes them go to sleep again. Durìng the 
first of these phases their poor mother could only 
make a few feeble, useless efforts to keep them in 
order, for after the lapse of a few minutes she was 
not only exhausted, but faint. Fleorange then went 
closer to her, and having made np a pillow with the 
shawls scattered round her, she opened the little 
basket Josephine had given her, and took out of it a 
flask, with whose contents, poured upon her hand- 
kerchief, she bathed the forehead and pale cheeks of 
the sick woman till she seemed revived. 

" Thank you, you bave dono me a g^eat deal of 
good," she said; *'I am only weak^ but I did not 
know I was so weak as I am.*' 

"Do not tire yourself," replied Fleurange, "I 
will take care of the children.** 

Their mother smiled, and put her band to her 
head, showing by the gesture how tired their noise 
made her. At that moment, in fact, the younger of 
the children had clambered up on the carriage-seat, 
and was striving to reach that net of painful memory, 
serving as the receptacle for every article that could 
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not find a place elsewhere, which used formerly to 
bang like some weìghty Damoclean sword above tbe 
beads of travellers. Tbe cbild bad not cKmbed, more- 
over, witbout a motivo, for bis brotber bad been before- 
band witb bim, and bad managed to grasp, tbrougb 
tbe mesbes of tbe net, a cbild's bunting-bom, npon 
wbicb be was just tben executing some fine flourisb. 
Wby, tben, sbould not be too get bold of bis dram, 
wbicb be spied tbere just out of reacb, but attainable 
if be could only grow a little taller? He looked 
beseecbingly at Fleurange, but instead of answering 
tbe mute petition, sbe took possession of bim laugb- 
ingly, and sat bim in ber lap; and tben skilfuUy 
extracting tbe born from tbe otber cbild's bands, 
asked tbem botb if tbey would like to bear a beautiful 
story wbicb sbe would teli tbem if tbey were good. 
In one moment tbey were botb curled up dose to 
ber, and tben, in a soft voice, sbe told one story after 
anotber, and tbus kept tbem quiet and attentive till 
tbey were ready to go to sleep again. By tbe end of 
tbe second day, tbe travellers bad become tolerably 
well acquainted. 

"How can I over tbankyou?" said tbe young 
motber, " and wbat a good cbance tbis meeting bas 
been for me ! " 
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^* No, do not thank me, yonr little boy has done 
me more good tban I can repay him." 

Which answer, as may be supposed, in no wbit 
lessened the admiring gratitude of ber companion; 
and as confidence is only once remoyed from sym- 
patby, tbe young woman bad soon told Fleorange 
ber simple story. Sbe bad met witb a serions bart 
by a fall tbree montbs since, and ber life bad been 
despaired of ; wben ber busband bad brongbt ber to 
Paris to consult Dr. Leblanc, and be bad cured ber. 

Flenrange brigbtened up at tbis narrative, for it 
was an unexpected pleasure to be able to speak of ber 
dear old ùiends. 

'^ He is so clever and so good," tbe woman said, and 
tben, ^' Ab ! indeed, be is mucb more tban a doctor, 
be is a benefactor ! Stili, I was not obedient to bim 
wben I persisted in setting off too soon, for be said I 
was too weak, and I said I was not ; but yon see be 
was rigbt." 

" Wby did you do so ? " 

" Because my poor Wilhelm is alone and is 
expecting me." 

" Your busband ?" 

" Yes." 

" Could he not bave come to fetch you ? " 
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''No ; he ìs head clerk at M. Domthars^ and he 
can scarcely ever leave his post." 

Flenrange felt her heart beat qnìcker^ and said, 
" Are you speaking of M. Ludwig Dornthal ? " 

"No ; his brother, the great banker." 

*' Do you know the other brother, the professor?" 

*' I never saw him, but Wilhelm knows him very 
well, and he is invited sometimes to his soirées. He 
does not give balls, for no one in the house cares for 
dancing. He has 'at homes' for conversations, 
readings, music, and looking over prints. Wilhelm 
says they are ali learned people, the mother and 
' daughters, as well as the father and sons." 

On hearing this account of her uncle's family, 
Fleurange gave a little shiver. She liked study, and 
loved art stili more, and cared so much for reading 
that she was often obliged to check her tasto. Stili 
the idea of learned people was not attractive. 
'* Learned ! " she repeated inwardly. " Ali learned ! 
that means to say, pedants, grave, th'esome people ! 
Oh, well ! I must make up my mind to it, for that 
does not hinder them from being good, which is ali 
that signifies, and I bave no right to think of amusing 
myself in this world." 

One more night, and one long day which was 
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drawing towards an end, when brìghter lights, and 
many more of them, and freqnent dwellingSy an- 
nounced their approach io a great city ; and each siep 
that brought them nearer to their joumey's end 
seemed to excite fresh joy in the mother and her 
children. 

V *' He will be waiting for us, won't he ? " said the 
elder child. 

'' Yes, yes ; we shall see him when the diligence 
stops, but that will not be for another hoor.*' Soon 
it carne to : " Now it is only half-an-hour ! *' Then : 
" One more quarter ; " then : " Here we are ! " 

Poor Flenrange listened to her companions, and 
envied them their certain knowledge of meeting with 
a beloved familiar face at the end of their long joamey. 
She felt a pang of sadness and fear. 

The diligence stopped, and then came, as on 
starting, a great noise, varions outcries, and lights 
tossed to and fro, which threw a giare npon every- 
thing, but showed nothing distinctly. 

Among ali the faces that crowded round the 
carriage, Fleurange sought in vain for one that might 
belong to her uncle. 

The door opened, and a tali man, with a long fair 
beard and hair, showed himself. ** Can this be he ? '* 
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No ; the joyful cries of the children had akeady told 
Flearange that it was their father. 

'' Bertha ! Bertha ! " he exclaimed^ and before 
even kissing his children^ he took her by both hands 
and looked anxionsly in her face. '^Yon are very 
pale, my Bertha." 

^' Oh, it is nothing ! *' she replied with streaming 
eyes : '' it is joy, Wilhehn ; I am well, and with you 
once more ! " 

He then held ont his arms to his children, but 
before they jumped out, little Yoices called out, 
" Good-by ! Good-by ! " and they tumed to Flea- 
range, putting their arms once more round her neck. 

" Wilhelm, thank this sweet, good young lady," 
said their mother in a low voice ; '' she has been like 
an angel to them and to me on this journey." 

Wilhelm fixed his eyes with a touched and grateful 
look npon Fleurange. " May God reward you, my 
beautiful and gracious lady," he said, lifting his hat. 
Then hesitatingly he added, " Of course, you are 
expected bere, and I could not in any way be useful ? " 

" Thank you," replied Fleurange quickly ; " I am 
expected, and my relations live bere." 

But as she spoke, she looked round anxiously, for 
in the crowd of unknown faces that were about her, no 
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one seemecl to be looking for ber. Was there some 
xnistake ? had she been forgotien ? What shoold she 
do ? Meantime, ber trayelling companions bad left 
tbe iUIìgence and were xnovìng away. Fleorange 
looked after tbem witb a sad beart. 

At tbat moment a little open caniage appeared, 
drawn by a bandsome fast-trotting borse, and driven 
by a yontb of some eigbteen or nìneteen years, wbo 
tbrew tbe reins to one of tbe bystanders and jnmped 
ont. Wben be saw bim, Wilbebn took o£f bis bat, and 
tbe boy's cap, wbicb just rested on a mass of tbick, 
brigbt^ fair bair was lifted for a moment; bnt be did 
net stop, be was borried and panting, and ronning to 
tbe diligence, be said in a breatbless voice, '' Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle ! " 

'' I am bere," replied Flenrange, at first startled 
by tbe name prononnced for tbe first time, and also 
by tbe appearance of tbe yontb wbo bad come to 
meet ber. 

" Tbat's rigbt, get down." 

Flenrange obeyed in silence; tben, taking a 
fresb look at tbe boy, wbo beld ont to ber a strong 
band, sbe said, ''Tbere is no mistake, I suppose? 
It is my anele M. Ludwig Domtbal wbo bas sent to 
meet me ? " 
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He bowed withont makÌDg any other answer, and 
the next moment a concise order was given, and 
promptiy obeyed, to take down the slight luggage 
owned by Fleurange from the imperiai on the roof* 
In an instant more it was strapped behind the little 
carrìage into which she was pnt^ and after carefally 
bnt silently wrapping her in a largo fur cloak sent 
with the carriage, her young coachman got into his 
place, and the tali horse started as he came, at full 
speed. 

Flenrange felt at first almost giddy with the rapid 
movement of the carrìage, bnt it soon became pleasant 
when contrasted with the heavy pace and rough 
jolting of the diligence. The cold was keen, bnt the 
capital cloak which clothed her prevented her from 
feeling it, and thns protected, the air was far from 
disagreeable, and rather seemed to revive and givo her 
fresh youth and life. The sky sparkled with stars, for it 
was one of those brilliant winter nights when we like 
to imagine the birth of Christ, and the news heralded 
byangels to the shepherds onthe heights of Bethlehem. 
That lovely, holy Feast which this night was recurring 
once more. 

After about twenty minutes* drive the little 
carrìage slackened its pace, and the young driver 
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tnrned round, and seemed to think it righi io givo 
Fleorange some explanation, which she did ber best 
to take in, but as the noise of the paved road made 
tbis nearly ìmpossible, ebe only cangbt tbese two 
words, "My fatber "— and " Cbrist Kindcben "— 
after wbich tbe yonng man again looked straigbt 
before bim, and tbe borse went on at tbe same pace 
as before. 

However, Fleurange discemed, as it were, by 
intoition, tbat tbis boy was a son of M. Domtbal, and 
tbat ber uncle conld not come bimself for some reason 
connected witb tbe next day's festival. At tbe first 
glance sbe tbougbt ber cousin's manners ratber 
abrupt, and bis face somewbat uncontb, but be bad 
certainly been diligent and carefal in her service, bis 
dbriving was doubtless excellent, and tbe tali strong 
borse could not be in better bands. 

After tbis sbort interruption, tbey pursued tbeir 
way at tbe same swift pace, in spite of more tban one 
winding Street, and came at last to a square planted 
witb trees, tbrougb wbicb tbey drove, and at tbe 
fartbest end of it tbe carriage drew up before a fligbt 
of steps and an oaken portai, witb a beavy bronzo 
knocker. 

Tbey were expected, for tbe door instantly opened, 
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and Flenrange had nearly lost ber self-command, 
when the lady in grey, whom she took to be ber aunt, 
promptly took ber in band, and carried ber away 
tbrougb tbe ball to a little parlour in wbicb a single 
lamp was burning. 

In tbe ball tbey met tbe young man wbo bad 
brongbt ber bome, and be said in a kind, quick way, 
" Is sbe ili ? Would sbe like to bave anytbing ? ** 

"Yes, sbe would like to rest," sàid Madame 
Domtbal, and witb tbis answer sbe actaally sbut tbe 
door in ber son's face. 

Fleurange found a cbair, and breatbed freely. 
Hitberto sbe bad not only been unable to speak, but 
even to coneeive two connected thougbts. Now, 
tbanks to tbe quiet of tbe room, sbe soon became 
calm, and in a few minutes felt perfectly restored. 
Sbe was strong and young, tbe fatigue of tbe journey 
was scarcely felt, and bers was not a cbaracter to 
give way to emotion and sbyness, especially wben 
sbe felt bappy. One look tbat bad met liers bad 
been enougb of itself to lift tbe weary weigbt from 
ber beart, and to fili ber witb joyful trust ; and ber 
uncle's voice as be bad murmured, " Ob, Margaret ! 
is it you ? " bad tbrilled ber witb gladness, and tbe 
beautiful girls, tbe vision of cbildren grouped- under 
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the Christmas-tree, even the rongh care taken of her 
by her consìn, altogether gave her a delicions sense 
of secnrity and protection, which, in her forlom state 
yesterdaj, had seemed to her more precions than joy 
and happiness. 

Fleurange looked up and met her annt*s eyes, as 
she stood silent and thoughtfol before her. She was 
certainly plain, astonishìngly piaìn ; and yet before she 
had spoken one word, or even smiled, two things, 
intelligence and goodness, that were better than 
beauty, were stamped npon her face. 

*'Now you are to sit stili, quite qoiet, do you 
hear?" she said, tutoyant her niece, as if she had 
known her &om her birth. ** Look at the clock, one 
quarter of an hour will be enongh, but do not speak, 
only listen to me. You are one of the family, do you 
hear ? just at home ; you must understand that. 
There are to be no thanks, for you are our own child ; 
we had five before and now we bave six. It was 
Clement, our eldest, who went to meet you, because 
bis father could not leave the children to-night ; and 
when you came in you saw Hilda and Clara and the 
two little ones, Fritz and Frida, who were kept up 
just to welcome you home — .and now there is 
OabrìeUe besides. Your uncle has so grieved over 
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bis poor Margaret, and now he has got ber back 
again, so tbis is a great day for ns." 

Fleurange wiped ber eyes witbout speaking ; just 
tben canie a knock at tbe door. 

" Wbo is tbere ? " 

"Wbatisit?" 

Clement appeared. 

" Do you want a cup of coffee ? " 

" Yes." 

Tbe cup was brougbt in, and, by ber aunt*s 
injunction, was obediently drunk by Fleurange. 

"Now will you go upstairs to your room, and 
would you like to go to bed immediately, or will you 
come back to tbe drawing-roòm to tbe otbers ? V 

Witbout besitation Fleurange replied, " I would 
ratber go back to tbe drawing-room and see you ali 
as soon as possible." 

Mdme. Domtbal's pleasant amile Ut up ber face. 
"You please me yery mucb, Gabrielle, not because 
you are very pretty, for tbat is notbing, and I sbould 
love you just tbe same if you were plain, but you are 
very straigbtforward, and tbat is quite to my tasto. 
Now, let US see, it is eleven o*clock and our friends 
will be bere witb tbeir cbildren, and our little ones 
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will be goìng te bed. We fihall go to midniglit mass 
presenily, and shall not haye snpper till afterwards. 
Choose for yonrself whether yon will go to bed with 
the children, or come with ns to the chareh." 

"With you, with you!" exclaimed Flenrange. 
''Oh ! pray take me to chnrch, I am neither ili nor 
tired ! " 

''No ? I think yon are tired, thongh yon do not 
feel it yet," said Mdme. Dornthal. "HoweTer, it 
will not do yon any harm, and yon shall do as yon 
like ; stili, to save yonr strength yon shall not come 
back to the drawing-room now, bnt stay and wait for 
ns bere." 

She went away and Flenrange remained where 
she was, glad to snbmit entirely to snch pleasant 
orders. Fiye minntes afterwards the door opened 
again and there was Glement once more, holding bis 
little brother by one band, and carrying Frida in bis 
arms* 

" Fritz and Frida want to say good-night to yon," 
he said, as the little boy rather shyly came forward ; 
bnt when Flenrange spoke to him as people know 
how to do when they love children^ he was soon at 
bis ease. She took Frida in ber arms^ and kissed 
ibe bine eyes which, wbile examining ber enrionsly. 
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were already closing theìr lids with sleep; when 
she gave back the child io Clement in faci she had 
dropped o£fy and he camed ber away witbout waking 
ber, holding ber in bis arms in a way that showed 
bim familiar with the care of ber, and he lefb the 
room foUowed by the little boy. 

Half-an-bour's rest and silence followed, which 
was better for Fleurange than the sleep which 
excitement seemed to bave driven away. At the end 
of that time Mdme. Dorntbal and ber two elder girls 
carne in, Clement and bis father were ready in the 
hall, and they started on foot under the star-sown 
sky. For the church was quite near, and they 
walked, silent and absorbed, not baving lost sight of 
the solemnity of thìs great night in the children*s 
feat of the Christmas tree. 

Once on ber knees in the church, Fleurange felt 
that she could pour out ber full heart ; and when the 
glorious roof re-echoed the chanting of the sweet, 
solemn, and equal Toices, not formally trained by 
study, but which seemed the spontaneous expression 
of one common prayer — stili lower bent ber head, and 
ber heart overflowed with the sweetest tears and 
thanksgiving. 

When mass was over, a grand voice, more 
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beautifnl than any that had yet been heard, inioned 
the psalm '' Laudate Dominnm." Flenrange imme- 
diately joined in the singing, and for a moment the 
two Yoices seemed to fonn only one rich note. She 
looked round and saw that the singer was ber cousin^ 
Clement Domthal. 
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CHAPTER V. 

When a friendly hand helps a shipwrecked man npon 
shore^ Ins first feeling is of bonndless gratitade. 
Best^ even npon the sands, is welcome to one who has 
just escaped perUs by sea. But if there be not upon 
that shore any place of refuge^ or if the castaway sees 
his chance of refuge to be merely in some far-off 
lighthoasO; he is soon tempted to qnestion anxionsly 
whether he shall have strength to reach that light so 
dimly visible, and if it really will become a harbour to 
him. 

In some such way had apprehension mingled with 
thankfulness in the mind of Fleurange when she had 
been sheltered by Josephine in the blue room, and 
neither of the two sensations had left her during ali 
that first stage of resene. Bnt to-day, when the 
Christmas joy-bells awoke her from her sleep in the 
largo bed she had occnpied for only two or three 
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hours^ ber first thonght was^ '' Oh ! xny God, I thank 
Thee, I am at last in pori ! " and she got np, joyons 
and eager io take possession of ber new life. Her 
first care, early in the day, was to write to Mdlle. 
Josephine, for she felt it necessaxy to the full enjoy- 
ment of her happiness that her old friend shonld be 
aware of it, and she jnstly thonght it a gratefnl act to 
share with her ali her new impressions of happiness. 
Flenrange also wrote to Mother Magdalen, for she 
was impatient to link together as soon as possible 
ali her friends and happy days of the past, with ber 
present bright and changed prospects. 

When Mdme. Domthal had told her the night before 
that she was now among her own family and at home, 
it seemed as if by some magical process she had made 
her a '' child of the house." Everything abont her 
was new and strange, but stili it ali pleased ber as 
mucb as if it fell in with long-accnstomed tastes. 
And yet the dark-coloured wall-papers, the old carved 
wardrobe in which her small belongings were so well 
bestowed, the high-backed chairs standing round the 
room, the old bureau in one corner, and in the other 
the great monument-like stove — of spectral aspect — 
which was in itself calculated to astonish ; ali these 
things might well bave wom an unfavourable aspect 
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to eyes accustomed to the brighi magnificence of 
Italy. 

But no depressing ìnflaence couid spring from 
ontward objects in that house to Fleurange. The 
word " welcome " seemed to her to be written upon 
them as well as upon the faces of their owners, and 
in the Bweet home atmosphere she instinctively felt 
that the material comfort was only an imago of that 
inner well-being which has so much deeper influence 
upon the happiness of life. 

" You must not put on your black frock to-day, 
Gabrielle/' said the two fair-haired cousins, when 
they came for the third timo in the space of an hour 
into her room, bringing a basket containing a dress 
like their own. 

"Why not?" asked Fleurange, rather sur- 
prised. 

"Don't you know that in Germany we always 
leave off our mourning on great Feasts ? " answered 
Clara, the younger girl. "To-day you are to be 
dressed like us, as you will be always when you leave 
off that dismal black." 

Hilda observed that her cousin made no answer, 
and coming up dose to her she said affectionately, 
" Has Clara wounded you ? You must forgive her ; 
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Bhe ìs so brighi and happy that she cannot realize 
sorrow or sadness." 

'' I do not wish to make her think of eiiher one 
or the other to-day/' replied Fleorange. Theiii 
looking with admiring eyes at her cousin's golden 
locks and the brow which eìther a royal crown or a 
saint's nìmbas would equally bave befitted, she added, 
'' Ànd yoQy dear Hilda, are yoa not as brighi and 
happy as Clara ? " ' 

" As happy, certainly, bui not so brighi," replied 
Hilda* After some farther talk, Flenrange yielded io 
her cousins' wishes as to her dress, bui when at 
dinner-time, Hilda, dressed ali in white, broughi io 
her room a wreath like her own, and was going to 
place it on her hair, she demorred. 

"Do excuse me, dear Hilda, from wearing the 
wreath," she said. 

" Why ? " 

" I bave never worn such things, and neither I can 
nor wish to forget that I am only a poor orphan, who 
ought not to think about dressing herself up and 
going out." 

" Bui, Gabrielle, do you know that we only dress 
for these family meetings at the great Feasts of the 
year, and we never go out to parties ? " 
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" Never ? " 

''No, never. I darèsay yoQ think that it will 
be yerj dall, bnt we dance just as merrily bere 
wiih one another, and we often bave music, too; 
tbongb we never go to balls, or to the tbeatre 
eitber, unless for some extraordinary play, some 
fine iragedy or beantifol piece witb music; but 
tbat so seldom bappens, tbat it can scarcely be 
reckoned." 

''I think nothing can be dull bere/' said Fleu- 
range. ** I never went out but once, and certainly 
that was no pleasure to me." 

*' Where was it, and when ? " 

'' It was at Florence a year ago, just after my father 
took me out of the convent. There was a new ballet 
at the tbeatre, and he took me to see it. But he 
was vexed with himself afterwards for what he called 
bis thoughtlessness, when he saw the effect it had 
upon me. Oh ! Hilda, it gave me no sort of pleasure, 
and I could not look at it the whole time. My father 
took me away very soon, and tried to make me forget 
it, but I never could." 

" You would, if instead of a ballet, you were to 
see one of our beautiful tragedies, or to bear one of 
Mozart's or Weber's operas." 
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^* Fossibly. Bai abont this wreath — ^wbat is the 
use of dresBÌng oneself np for nothing ? " 

^* It is not for nothing. My fatber likes to see as 
wear the flowers of the season at each of the feasts. 
Look at this poor wreath that you despise, Gabrielle. 
It is like mine, made of holly-leaves — Christmas 
hoUy, with its shining leaves and coral berries. 
Here, look how well it soits yoor black hair." 

Às she spoke, Hilda just laid the wreath npon 
ber cousin's hair, and as Clara carne in at that 
moment, it was impossible to refase them any longer. 
She instantly took ber sister's place, and the bright 
leaves and scarlet berrìes crowned Flenrange, who 
laughed, and made but very feeble opposition, as the 
looking-glass reflected the figores of the three girls» 
making one of the most charming pictures of which 
a painter conld dream. 

" There ! " said Clara, " how pretty you both 
look! One is like day and the other like night. 
Ànd as for me," she added, smoothing the long 
curls also crowned with a hoUy-wreath, "let me see, 
what am I like ? " 

'' Like a flower, like a star, Clara mine ; like the 
best of eyerything that is to be seen either by day or 
night,'* replied Fleurange, affectionately. 
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She liked Hilda best^ bui Clara had an irresistible 
charm^ and she could not help caressing ber botb by 
look and voice, as if sbe bad stili been a cbild. 

*'Now tbat is pretty, poetic, and appropriate! 
Tbank you, cousiu Gabrielle ! I sball go and ask 
oor poet presently wbat I am like, and I sball see if 
be agrees witb you." 

*^ Ànd if our poet is in an absent mood, you can 
ask some one else, wbo certainly will not be absent/' 
said Hilda. 

Clara blusbed. 

" Come, come ! " sbe said, " don't talk about me 
any more. Let us go down. Here is Frida come 
to look for US, and I daresay everybody is come.*' 

And taking ber little sister by tbe band, Clara 
ran away witb ber down the stairs, scarcely toucbing 
tbe massive balustrade as she sprang down two or 
three steps at a time. 

" You did not teli me there were people coming," 
said Fleurange. 

" Our own people, Gabrielle, our family and 
friends. Since uncle Heinrich lost bis wife, be and 
bis son bave always dined with us at Christmas. 
Before that we used to go to bim. So you will see 
him and bis handsome son Felix. The others are 
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onr frìends, and will soon be yonrs." She pansed 
for a moment. ** You know, I daresay/' she went 
on, '' that Hansfelt is an old friend and companion 
of my father's ? " 

"Hansfelt!" exclaimed Flenrange. *'What, 
Karl Hansfelt, the great poet ? " 

Flenrange was, as we bave said, well acquainted 
wìtb ber motber's native langoage, German, and 
Hansfelt's poems were so famons tben tbat sbe knew 
tbem well, and bad even leamed several of tbem by 
beart. 

''Ànd is be really your friend, and sball I know 
bim ? " 

**Yes, you will offcen see bim," replied Hilda, 
wbo, as if wisbing to cbange tbe conversation, quickly 
added, " And you will see a yonng painter, too, wbo 
is beginning to be mncb spoken of— JuUan Steinberg, 
a favourite pupil of Overbeck's. Clara will introduce 
bim to you." Tbis sbe said witb a significant smile, 
and Flenrange baving been tbus sbown wbat was 
going on, went down witb ber cousin to tbe great 
drawing-room, wbicb as well às tbe dining-room was 
on tbe ground-floor. 

Tbis room, was, bowever, more commonly known 
as tbe ** Gallery," botb on account of its sbape, and 
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becanse its panelled oak walls were hung with pictures. 
Ali the schools of painting were represented there, 
thongli wìthont disorder, for even with a glance the 
spectator would see at one end of the gallery the 
Flemish school of Hemlìng and Van Ejck ; then 
between the heavy curtains, with which the doors 
and Windows on one side were draped, were fine 
copies of the great Italian masters, and on the other 
Bome Spanish pictures. The last panelled space was 
reserved for the modem school of Germany, then just 
springing into life, of which Ludwig Dornthal was a 
xnost intelligent and enthusiastic patron. He had 
been, indeed, the first to second and encourage those 
artists, then just heginning their career, who, accord- 
ing to the admirable allegory depicted later by their 
master, treated art as the embodiment of a divine 
ideal, and not as the servile reproduction of material 
types.* 

Ludwig Dornthars house probably no longer 
exists, for modem improvements bave swept away 
from ali towns those ancient dwellings whose time- 
wom structures bear so different a stamp from the 
type required by a new generation. Even at the 
date of this story, 1823, it was already so remarkable 
♦ Overbeck's picture in the Frankfort Gallery. 
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that it was called *^ The Old Hoose/' and was never 
otherwise known in Frankfort. 

Stili; ita great size and convenience, the quiet and 
retirement of the neighbourhood, and ita large 
apacioua garden, into whìch ali the windowa looked, 
well fitted it for the profeaaor'a atudiona habita. And 
then the pictureaque colonring of theae pleased hia 
taste, and aa he had bronght hia yonng wife thither 
after their marriage, and aU hia children were bom 
there, nothing in the world would bave indnced him 
to leave it, on which point the whole family were of 
one mind. The Old Honae, therefore, waa dear to 
those who lived in it, and to thoae who freqnented it aa 
guesta ; and ali who knew it re-echoed in more or leaa 
degree — aa Fleurange did — thoae worda which will ever 
be repeated in momenta of tranqoil happineaa, but 
alwaya in vàin on earth : *^ Itis goodfor usto he here.^* 

Thia feeling waa not owing merely to the ontward 
aapect of the Old Honae. There waa a kind of 
harmony between the inmatea and their anrroundinga 
which, with different reanlta, ia eyerywhere prodaced. 
Inanimate objecta aeem to receiye and commnnicate 
aomewhat of the life which ia going on abont them, 
and thia kind of mate apeech makea many revelations 
to the eara gifted with hearing. 
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When Flenrange went into the drawìng-room she 
saw that her nncle seemed io bave been looking for 
ber coming wìtb some impatience, for he took ber by 
tbe band and led ber io tbe fartber end of tbe room, 
wbere a gentleman was standing wbose face bore a 
certain resemblance to bis own, but witb so different 
an expression tbat tbe better tbe two brotbers were 
known, tbe less conld any family - likeness be 
discemed. 

M. Heinrieb DomtbaI was generally looked up to 
as a man of mucb greater importance tban tbe pro- 
fessor, and one wbo did more to npbold tbe position 
of tbe family. He was of tbis opinion bimself, and 
Ludwig accepted, witbout tbe least opposition, tbe 
subordinate part wbicb b^ played. He recognized in 
Heinrieb, witb admiration, an absolutely scientific 
skill in tuming a certain sum of money into treble 
its vaine, wbicb be did in less timo tban it took bim 
to write a cbapter of one of bis books, and witb an 
accuracy of calculation far superior to bis own in 
dates ; and be tberefore readily acknowledged tbat 
tbe banker was tbe great man of tbe family. Tbe 
banker, on bis side, made no depreciatory reflections 
npon bimself, eyen wben considering wbat renown 
tbe professor bad tbrown upon tbe family name, but 
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there never was the least donbt in his own mind as 
to the yalue of their two pnrsuits. This ìs always the 
case. Men devoted to material occupations despise 
their fellows who are given to intellectual pursuits, 
while intellectual men generally esteem in others the 
facnlties they do not themselves possess. 

Stili, the two brothers were warmly and sincerely 
attached ; and, in spite of their difference of character, 
the family feeling was equally strong in both. When, 
therefore, the professor bronght Flenrange to his 
brother and said, '' This is Margaret's child. She is 
donblyyour niece for I have adopted ber," the banker 
bent his head and Idssed her yery kindly ; though he 
could not help saying, " Another girl, when you have 
three already, is a serious thing, Ludwig." 

This cold, ungracious remark made Fleurange 
very uncomfortable, and she had not yet got over it 
when a handsome young man came up to her and 
offered her his arm. She looked at him very much 
surprised, for she had never been at a great dinner, 
and knew nothing of the social customs common to 
most countrìes. She drew back a little, and opening 
her great eyes, said, " Who are you, sir, and where 
do you wish me to go ? " 

Her gesture and the question caused a burst of 
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merriment about ber, in which even the professor 
could noi help joining ; and then, with that simplicity 
which was her great charm, Fleorange also laughed 
at herself so naturally, that the yoang man who had 
been the involuntary cause of the scene, exclaimed, 
half aloud : '' This is the prettiest awkwardness that 
over was seen." He then bowed low to Fleurange 
with mock gravity, and said in a courteous, halfr 
jesting way : " Mademoiselle, my name is Felix 
Dornthal, I bave the honour to be your cousin, and I 
am offering you my arm to take you in to dinner; 
but I am willing to own that it would bave been just 
as well to bave made us known to each other first." 

Fleurange coloured and smiled, and then took bis 
offered arm; and once at table next to this new 
cousin, the sbyness caused by the little incident 
vanished, and looking about her she soon began to 
enjoy her new position. 

Was she indeed the same Fleurange who had 
quite lately been so solitary, and who had looked 
destitution and abandonment in the face ? She who 
now formed part of a numerous family, beloved and 
loving them ali ; ali, that is, except this special 
cousin beside her, with whom she stili felt not at 
home. Stili, when he spoke a few words to her in 
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very pure Italian, she had felt the keenest sensation 
of glad sarprìse, for Italy was ber native land, almost 
her own country, and she had only left it a few 
montbs ago. Bat, as what Felix had said was some- 
thing complimentary, which onght to be acknowledged, 
Fleurange looked np and then saw an expression in 
bis face which dìstnrbed her not a little. She 
answered bim by a few words, and then resamed her 
silent inspection of the gnests, beginning by ber 
uncle Ludwig. She thought she had never seen a 
face so noble and gentle as bis, and it was impossible 
not to be struck by the contrast between bim and bis 
wife, which must bave been stili more remarkable 
when they had been younger. Just as Fleurange was 
glancing at them both she met her aunt's eyes fixed 
upon ber, and she smiled* The look and smile 
seemed at once to givo her the key to the mystery, 
for they revealed those inner gifts which form the 
imperishable bonds of true sympathy. To these giffcs 
beauty can add nothing, or at least nothing but out- 
ward clotbing, which is worthless to the heart and 
which even the eye soon ceases to seek, for when we 
love we love also the face òut of which our fiìend's 
soul looks, however bomely it may be. 

Out of the whole family the only one wbo had not 
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ìnherited the good looks of the Dornthais, was 
Clement. He was more like his mother than the 
others^ havìng the same plain features and the same 
smile ; but as he was at the same time a tali, well- 
knìt, powerful and agile man, his figure, though not 
refined, was not destitute of a certain grace. When 
his thick mane of hair was parted, it conld he observed 
that his forehead was full of character, and that he 
had a glance keen as lightning, full of expression and 
intelligence. It was surprising, considering these 
facts, to find him so insignificant-looking, for his 
capacity was excellent, and among his college friends 
he held a high position. But it was so great an 
effort to him to converse, and he had become -so 
absolutely silent in company, that people had left off 
talking to him. 

When alone with his own family Clement was 
another person. His father could not conceal both a 
loving preference and pride in his eldest son, which 
was to be read at ali times in his eyes. His mother 
put almost singular trust in him considering his 
youth, and seemed sometimes almost rather to con- 
sult than, to guide him. He was the idol of his 
brothers and sisters, who had recourse to him under 
ali circumstances, and he had over at band some 
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remedy to propose, and was never out of patience 
with them. And yet, notwithstanding ali this, 
Clement was, as we bave said, almost insignificant to 
general observers. Tbis will snfficiently explain wby 
Fleurange soon passed bim over in ber inspection, 
and gave ber attention ratber to a very singnlar-» 
looking person wbo sat next to bbn. 

Tbis was a man of about fifty or ratber more, for 
bis bald bead, iron-grey board, and pale, delicate- 
looking face betrayed tbat be was no longer a young 
man. Yet sometbing nndefìnable in bis appearance 
always prompted people to ask bis name ; and tbat 
name, once board, so tborougbly agreed witb tbe 
face, tbat it was not unnsual to bear tbe immediate 
exclamation : '^ Ab ! be is jast like wbat I expected." 
Tbis was wbat Fleurange said^among tbe rest, wben, 
in answer to ber question, Felix gave ber tbe name 
of Karl Hansfelt. 

" Karl Hansfelt ! " sbe repeated, " bimself ! Is it 
indeed bimself?" 

" Yes, cousin, bis very own self," replied Felix, 
rallying ber. " I am certainly bappy at baving at 
last found an interesting topic of conversation, but I 
did not expect to owe it to old Hansfelt." 

'^ But is it not naturai to be interested in seeing 
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a famons man, and so famous a man as he ? " said 
Fleurange, again looking at ber consin. She cast 
down her eyes, however, immediately, for she 
enconntered wbat she thought the most disagreeable 
expression she had ever seen ; so full was it of insolent 
admiration and a total want of kindliness. Stili, 
however, she persisted gently. 

'^No one can deny, at least, that his poems are in 
ali men's mouths, and his works even known by 
most ? " 

" I bave no love for rhymesters," replied Felix, 
^' and I bave a special dislike to tbis one in particular, 
so his going away will he no sorrow to me." 

" Is he going away ? '* asked Fleurange. 

" Yes. It seems that he bas had an offer of some 

place at the Court of , which will help bim to satisfy 

his tasto for musty old tomes, and, at the same timo, 
keep bim in dover — ^a tbing not to be despised, even 
by poets. He bas managed to get up the appearance 
of being taken by force, so that in a little while we 
sball lose — and for ever — the bonour of bis dwelling 
within our city-walls, for it seems that the good prince 
wbo is carrying bim off makes it a bargain that be is 
never to leave bis dominions." 

Fleurange said notbing, but she looked at Hilda, 
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who was near enongh to bear what was said without 
being able to take pari in tbe conversation. She saw 
ber stoop down to pick np a flower wbich bad &llen 
cut of ber band, and wben sbe sat np again, sbe 
looked flosbedy wbicb was natnral enongb after 
stooping. Bnt it was not so natnral tbat sbe sbonld 
afterwards become qnite pale, or tbat ber band sbonld 
sbake as sbe tried to take np a glass of water* 
Flenrange was stili watcbing ber witb vagne anxiety 
wben ber affection was snddenly arrested by a qnestion 
ber nncle asked of a yonngman sitting next to Clara* 
Tbis qnestion and tbe answer wbicb foUowed it, 
completely deprived Flenrange of aU power of attending 
to anytbing else for tbe timo being. 

*' Steinberg/' tbe professor bad said, " look at 
my niece, and teli me if yon see tbis likeness wbicb 
we were told of." 

Tbe artist looked at Flenrange witb some of tbat 
attention wbicb bad bitberto been completely absorbed 
by bis neigbbonr. 

''Yes, certainly," be exclaimed, after a pansé, 
''I do see it ! Connt George was rigbt. It is 
' Cordelia ' berself." 

Ali eyes, upon tbis, were tumed npon Flenrange, 
wbo blusbed excessively. Bnt wby, too, did sbe 
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thrìll from head to foot^ and what mingling of sweet 
and sad recoUectìons was awakened bj the name of 
" Cordelia ?" It was naturai enough that she should 
not hear the name of her father's last picture, and the 
paìnful memorìes bound up with it, without agitation, 
Perhaps, also, as it was that picture which had 
given the due to her uncle, and being able to appre- 
ciate more than ever now the full extent of her 
own happiness, it was naturai that the name of 
her unknown benefactor suddenly pronouneed in her 
presence should excite some keen unspeakable emotion. 
But was that ali ? 

However that may have been, Fleurange remained 
for the rest of the evening disturbed and thoughtful. 
She had not then been mistaken ; the foreign gentle- 
man she had seen in her father's painting-room was 
the owner of the picture, for he not only knew that 
she had sat for the figure, but he said that the likeness 
was a good one. So " Count George " was bis name. 
A Count was a man of rank. What could be^his 
other name, and what countryman was he ? could he 
have left Frankfurt already ? 

Fleurange would have liked to ask these questions, 
but an unconquerable shyness closed her lips, and the 
evening came to an end before she could bring herself 
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to recnr to the snbject. This awakened bnt nnsatisfied 
cnriosity gare her a craving which she looked npon as 
ungratefal and wrong, calling to mind ali tbat had 
singled ont for her whole life this first Christmas she 
had ever spent with any of her own family. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Two months had elapsed since her arrivai, and 
Pleurange had almost forgotten what the clerk's little 
wìfe, Bertha, had said to her on the jonrney about her 
micle's learning, as well as the false notions about 
iheir family which she had drawn from her words. 
Bnt she remembered it one morning when the inmates 
of the Old House were ali coUected, according to 
eusiom^ in the library adjoining the gallery which 
looked into the garden. This room was the professor's 
stndy, and it was so largo that, while containing a 
great part of the family, every one could pursue his 
own occupation undisturbed. 

Fleurange was teaching Frida to ^vrìte, and hap- 
pening to look up, she was struck with the aspect of 
the room. Her uncle was sitting at his bureau, and 
lui4 just finished a piece of writing which his wife had 
been reading over, and it was easy to see that the 
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anthor and liierary man waited with anxions eyes to 
bear what ber crìticism wonld be. 

Wbilst tbis scene was going on at one end of tbe 
room, Clement, at tbe otber^ was standing at a table 
giving bis little brotber a lesson in matbematics. Tbe 
boy's attention often wandered, but tbe teacber's 
patience was anwearied. He went over bis demon- 
strations witb tbe ntmoAt cleamesSi and witbont 
raising bis voice be sacceeded in making bimself 
nnderstood and obeyed. Tbe only tbing wbicb sbowed 
tbe least impatience in Glement was bis occasionai 
movement of tbrowing back bis bair. Tbis was 
witb bim an babitual gestore, and as it laid bare tbe 
wbole of bis forebead, Flenrange remarked for a 
moment bis exceedingly espressive conntenance and 
tbe pleasant tones of bis joice. But ber attention 
was most strongly attracted to tbe ronnd table standing 
almost in tbe middle of tbe room. Near tbis table, 
npon wbicb were beaped books, maps, and portfolios, 
sat Karl Hansfelt, and not far from bim Hilda stood 
before a bigb reading-desk on wbicb lay a folio 
volume, witb ber arm on tbe book and ber fair bead 
leaning on ber band. Sbe was listening to tbe verses 
wbicb Hansfelt was reading to ber, but as be read 
tbem to ber in Greek sbe gave tbem back in German. 
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Flenrango listened in amazement for some time, 
bnt no longer able to contain ber surprìse, sbe 
exclaìmedy " Wby, Hilda, it is trae, indeed, tbat you 
are ali learned, bui you surpass ali tbe resi. Is it 
possible tbat you know Greek^ and know it so well as 
to be able to extemporìze a translation — if I do not 
mistake — in verse ? " 

Hilda laugbed, tben sbe said, blnsbing, '' I am 
not extemporizing, I am only repeating verses tbat I 
know by beart." 

" And wben I bear tbese verses from your lips, 
Hilda/' said Hansfelt, '' tbe autbor of tbem is liable 
to strange fancies. He migbt very soon be out of 
conceit witb bimself/' be continued sadly, tbrowing 
down bis book. " It is really a pity, Hilda, tbat you 
are wbat you are ! " 

"Wbatlam?" sbe repeated, witb some appre- 
bension. 

** Yes, a young, pretty woman, instead of a pupil 
wbo could go witb me everywbere, just as tbe 
scbolars in tbe Middle Ages went about witb tbeir 
masters." 

Hilda made no answer. Sbe was stili standing 
before tbe reading-desk, leaning on botb bands, and 
seemed to be reading. 
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" Or, indeed, if " resumed Hansfelt, bat he 

broke off abrnpily without finishing bis sentence. 
Soon afterwards he got np from the table, and when 
Ludwig and bis wife left tbe room be went out witb 
tbem. 

Meanwbìle tbe lesson in Euclid was ended, to tbe 
mutuai satisfaction botb of tbe master and pupil, and 
Fritz was now going to bave a lesson, mucb more to 
bis taste, of sitting beside bis brotber on tbe driving- 
seat of tbe little carriage wbicb bad come to tbe door. 
But before starting, tbey bad come in again to cali 
Frida, wbose attention bad irretrievably wandered 
from Fleurange. Sbe gladly kissed tbe cbild wben 
setting ber free, and tbe two girls were lefb togetber 
by tbemselyes. Hilda bad not moved. 

Fleurange went softly up to ber, and, putting one 
arm round ber waist, sbe took bold of one of ber 
bands and drew it from ber face. Tben largo tears 
fell from Hilda's eyes upon tbe open bòok before ber. 

*' Hilda ! " 

Hilda witbdrew ber band from Fleurange, and 
witbout moving from ber place, and after giving one 
look round tbe room as if to say, '^ tbere is no one 
else, and I need not restrain myself," sbe bent ber 
bead upon tbe reading-desk, and cried bitterly. 
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After a few minntes' silence^ Flenrange said, in a 
gentle voice, "Hilda, will you not speak freely to me?'* 

Hilda wiped away her tears, and looked at her with 
her clear eyes, but saìd nothing. 

"Would you not like to teli me something of 
what you feel ? '* 

" What can I teli you ? I am suro you have 
guessed it, and you are not the only one. My mother 
knows, too, what I bave not told her, and perhaps my 
father also. I can see that they both tbink me wrong, 
and that is wby I am so sorry ; for what they tbink 
wrong must be so. I am determined, therefore, to 
dwell upon it no longer. I wisb to cure myself, but 
I cannot !" 

It was some time before Fleurange answered ber. 
At last sbe said, " And what does be feel ? " 

*' He ? You board what be said ; be did nòt the 
least understand me." And again ber tears flowed. 

" You tbink be does not care for you ? " 

" He cares for me as for acbild wbom be knew as 
a baby, that is ali." 

Fleurange thought it over, and, after a pause, sbe 
said, " To love any one wbo does not love you, seems 
to me stranger than to love a man so much older 
than one's-self." 
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Hilda replied with an exceedÌBg simplicity, which 
contrasted strangely with her enthusiastic words : ** I 
don't know if it is strange, nor how old either of ns 
are. Ali that I do know is, that I shonld like io bave 
the right to love him, and no other, and to be sure of 
never having to leave him." 

''How long bave you had these thonghts and 
feelings ? " 

" I cannot teli. It seems to me that they haye 
been always in my bearti at least, I cannot remember 
when they were not. Wben I was a cbìld, bis praise 
was more to me than any otber reward ; I had no 
greater pleasure than bis coming, or sorrow than bis 
going away. Often^ wben the otbers were ronning 
about and playing in the garden^ I stayed in a corner 
near the window, listening to bis talk with my fiather ; 
and noWy Gabrielle^ now be is going away, and I sball 
never see bim any more." 

Hilda's tears again began to flow, and sbe made 
no attempt to stop them. 

" His going is put off, is it not ? " 

" Yes, be wìll not go till after Clara's marriage — 
till the day after ." 

Sbe was interrupted by the entrance of Clara ber- 
self, and Julian Steìnberg with ber, to wbom sbe had 
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been betroihed a fortnight before. The joy and 
brightness that beamed on both their faces, seemed 
to shed an irresistible gladness aroand them ; 
and Hilda^ quìckly wiping away her tears, kissed 
ber Bweet sister, and while enterìng entirely into her 
happiness^ forgot, for a lime, the heayy sorrow of her 
own yonng heart. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

At Fleurange's age there is always a quicker throbbing 
at a girrs heart when she first witnesses that emotion 
which seems instantly to blot out ali others, and 
wbose mystic promises for the fature make those wbo 
lend an ear to tbem eitber careless or thankless as to 
Bach happiness as bas already fallen to their lot. 
Fleurange, tberefore, looked at ber two consins now 
witb awakened attention^ tboagb it was not so mucb 
Clara's cbildUke, open Joy nor tbe straigbtforward 
way in wbicb Julian sbowed bis afiection, as it was 
Hilda's siient and almost incomprebensible passion 
wbicb gave ber a new tbriU, and an almost wbimsical 
feeling of envy. 

"Ab! yes," sbe would tbink witbin berself ; "I 
can understand tbat reyerencOi admiration and 
entbusiasm must be able to excite deep love ; I can 
imagine bow deligbtful it is to bow one's bead before 
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a superior being, whether he be superior by bis genius, 
or goodness, or valour, or even misfortunes ; and it 
seems to me that it must be very sweet to worship 
and love at the same time." 

Fleurange was one day letting ber tbougbts 
wander at will in tbis strain, wbile leaning over ber 
balcony listening to tbe nigbtingales and looking at 
ber two cousins wbo were walking in tbe garden. 
Tbe spring was now fully come, and Clara's 
apgroacbing marriage and Hansfelt's departure occu- 
pied, in various ways, tbe tbougbts of tbe bouse- 
bold. 

Fleurange was tbus free to dream at ber window, 
but sbe was far from being sad. On tbe contrary, 
and in spite of tbe tbougbts flitting like gbosts across 
ber brain, sbe felt very bappy. Tbe spring air kissed 
ber cbeek, and tbe old furniture of ber room was 
brigbtly Ut up by tbe sunsbine. Sbe looked about 
ber witb pleasure, and felt tbat nameless but tborougb 
content wbicb lends a senso of tbe sweetness of lìfe. 
Suddenly, witbout tbe least cause, a keen and sbarp 
anguisb darted tbrougb ber mind and took tbe place 
of ali tbese pleasant impressions. " How would it be 
if I bad to leave tbis place also for over, as I bave loft 
otbers ? " and for some moments sbe could not master 
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the ihonght which was nttered half aload. She 
covered her eyes with ber hands and strove against 
the kind of nightmare which had seized npon her, 
and while stili in this position she heard, under her 
windowy the voice she disliked beyond ali others. 

" If I were a poet, or if I only knew any poetry," 
said this voice, " it wonld he a case of Shakspeare, 
* I would Iwere the giove upon that hand ! ' and the 
rest. Inspiro me, Clement. I know Italian very 
well, but English very ili indeed." 

It was Felix Domthalwho was in the garden with 
Clement, and they had just stopped under her 
windpw. Clement's eyes were on the ground, but 
Felix looked at Fleurange, according to bis custom, 
with that special admiration which he had, as it were, 
set aside for her from the first day, and which had 
given her the only unpleasant feeling she had 
experìenced under her uncle's roof. It is trae she 
did not often see Felix, for the society which met two 
or three times a month in the professor's drawing- 
room, was very little to his nephew's tasto ; and 
although since Fleurange's coming he had been at 
his uncle's oftener, he had not been able to see much 
of her, for she avoided him with a care proportionate 
to het increasing dislike. 
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Felix, nevertheless, had ali the agreeableness 
which a handsome face and a knowledge of society 
giveSy with a certain intelligence which passed as 
cultivation, and cool assumption enongh to lead the 
conversation so as to shine. He couid make himself 
pleasant, and was well-disposed to be aware of this 
and to look upon it as a thing of coarse ; and at ali 
times made those exertions which are called '' les 
frais,'' to succeed in society. Ijb may seem strange, 
therefore, that he should excite dislike to the degree 
Fleurange felt, especially when, for the first time, he 
sedulously endeavoured to produce a Tery dififerent 
impression. 

But likes and dislikes are in some sort spontaneous 
and involuntary, and sometimes whoUy inexplicable. 
They are born, no one knows how, and are at times 
changed and transformed so as to take the place of 
some entirely opposite feeling, but stili it would not 
be difficult to prove that upright and single characters 
are less easily deceived than others. 

Be that as it may, and independently of her 
instinctive impulse, Fleurange, besides other ground 
of objection, had a great disHke to the incessant 
sar^asm, which was one of Felix's chief habits, and 
which seemed to wither up ali that sprang £rom the 
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good of other people aboat him. Ooodness did not 
8eem to exist in bis eyes^ and wbile talking io bìm, 
otbers ceased to believe in it also. Neitber bad be 
been able to perceive tbat Fleorange was one of tbose 
women wbo feel injnred by complimenta^ and it bad 
required more tban one ligbtning-flasb from ber great 
eyes to make bim nnderstand it. And tben, wben 
be became snddenly silent, tbat very silence was 
annoying, as it suggested an inqniry into tbe cause 
of bis becoming absorbed, and wbat gloomy tbougbts 
were weigbing npon bim. Some sbook tbeir beads, 
and said tbat M. DorntbaFs only son sbould bave 
been more carefol aboat allowing bimself so mucb 
liberty at cards, and Felix bad from time to time 
beard a word from bis fatber on tbe same subject. 
But as alongside of bis wbims and inclination to 
vice, Felix bad a remarkable tnrn for business, tbe 
banker bumoured bim witb a sort of blind indulgence, 
often saying tbat be could reckon upon bis son witb 
absolute certainty in tbings of importance {i,e. 
financial matters,) and tberefore was not uneasy 
about otber tbings, boping tbat some fortunate 
marriage would bring bim quite round. 

For some montbs, altbougb be would not allow 
it, tbe elder Dorntbal's bealtb bad been serìously 
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broken. The larger amount of business which had 
hitherto been exclusÌYely bis own province, was now 
managed by Felix, and bis trust in bim or bis weak 
partiality bad gone to an extent wbicb was un- 
suspected by every one except Felix bimself. Tbe 
banker himself, formerly a prudent man, was occa- 
sionally uneasy upon tbis point, but Felix always 
knew bow to talk bim over, and Dorntbal was only 
more and more anxious for bis son's marriage, and 
bis settling down to a life more suitable to tbe 
business wbicb be bad managed so well, and wbicb 
only required bim to givo it bis undivided attention. 
He would bave preferred one of bis two nieces as a 
daugbter-in-law, but Felix did not find tbem to bis 
taste, and often said tbat be certainly sbould not givo 
up bis liberty for any one in tbe Old House. Never- 
tbeless, wben Fleurange made ber appearance, be 
cbanged bis tone and babits, and bis open admiration 
tumed tbe banker's matrimoniai ideas into a new 
cbannel. 

Tbe professor and bis wife did not sbare bis 
infatuation about Felix, for tbey would very mucb 
bave disliked trusting one of tbeir daughters to 
Felix's care, and tbey bad observed witb pleasure 
tbat Fleurauge sbowed no wisb to accept bis atten- 
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tions. Bai they made their observations in silence, 
for according to the castoni of German parents, they 
Bonght rather to forward than to guide the wishes 
and inclinations of their children. 

Meanwhile» we have left Felix standing under 
his cousin's balcony with his riding-whip in his 
hand. 

** Let ns set aside poetry which is not my forte^ 
pretty cousin^ and be so good as to listen to the 
petition which I am going to make in poor prose." 

Flenrange leant over the balcony and said, *' I am 
listening." 

^' Look what a beaatifdl spring day it is. I rode 
here, and will you bave your borse saddied and come 
for a ride with me ? " 

Fleurange drew back rather sorprised, and shook 
ber head withont answering. 

" Won't you ? " said FeUx. 

" Certainly not. What made you think so ? and 
what title bave you to play the part of my pro- 
tector ? " 

"Your protector?" said Felix, frowning. "I 
am only your cousin, that is ali. Clement has been 
honoured by going with you many a time, and I 
suppose I bave as much rìght as he ? " 
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**You are mistaken/* said Fleurange quietly. 
*' Clement is my brother, and you are not." 

The habitualy ìnsolent and evìl smile curled 
FeKx's lips. 

" Certainly not ! " he said. " That is a relation- 
ship which I in no way wish for, and am very far 
from aspiring to with you." 

Fleurange coloured and made no answer, and 
almost immediately Hìlda and Giara beckoned to 
her, and she went down and joined them in the 
garden. 

Clement had been standing meanwhile with bis 
head bent, making marks in the gravel with a switch 
that he had in bis band. 

"Her brother!" repeated Felix in a mocking 
tono, when Fleurange had leffc the window. " Oh, 
well ! it is not worth while being angry. She treats 
you like a boy, that is ali. It is your own affair, if 
you don't like it." 

** On the contraiy, I like it," answered Clement, 
with decision. " I accept the relationship, and if 
needs he, I will fulfil the duties and stand up for my 
rights as a brother." 

" Rights ! What are they ? " 

" Well, we will suppose that of taking care of her. 
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Boy as I am, jon see she grants me that already, and 
it is a righi I shall noi givo np, and would wUlingly 
set even against you, Felix, if it were necessary." 

"Howlonghave you been singing to that tane, 
my fine fellow ? You don't often give ns so long a 
speech. I declare, if you were a few years older, I 
should say that those great grey eyes and that pretty 
Miss Scornful had bet^itched vou too ! " 

Clement dìd not lower his eyes, and he neither 
reddened nor showed any confusion as he said, "I 
am only nineteen, Felix, it is trae, and you are 
nearly ten years older, but I bave an advantage over 
you which does not often fall to the lot of the 
youngest. You do not know me ; " he looked up 
steadily at Felix and added, " and you are pretty well 
aware that I know you, thoroughly." 

Àt these words Felix looked black, and biting his 
lips, was about to make some angry reply when the 
three girls appeared at the end of the walk, and 
Felix seeing them, tumed abruptly away, got on his 
borse and galloped away, waving his band to Julian 
Steinberg whom he met at the garden-gate. Fleurange 
and ber cousins went to meet bim. 

"I am very late,*' he said to Clara, "and I am 
suro you will believe that it is not my fault, I bave 
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been detained by an nnexpected meeting. Gonnt 
George is come." 

" Count George de Walden," exclaimed Clement, 
" who carne to see the gallery abont a year ago ? " 

** The very same," said Julìan, " and who showed 
US that beantifol 'Cordelia/ that is so like yoa> 
Mademoiselle/' he added to Fleurange. 

*' And whìch brought ns the good lack of finding 
her/' said Hilda. 

" But, Gabrielle, if he has seen you, you must 
know him ? " observed Clara. 

Fleurange^ much surprised and disturbed, replied 
in a voice which she kept sufficiently calm. " I did 
not even know, till I carne bere, that he had bought 
the picture." 

" But you bave seen him ? '* persisted Clara. 

" Yes, once, but I never spoke to him." 

" Stili you must remember him, for Julian 
declares that it is the most remarkable face he 
e ver saw ? " 

" Yes, not only bis face, but there is in hia 
countenance and whole figure something — some- 
thing " 

" Noble and striking," added Clement. 

*' Yes, that is true." 
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" Certainly,'* said Julian. " But there is more 
than that. There is something yery remarkable. I 
don't know what to cali it— something heroic — that is 
the word. He looks like a hero." 

" In a novel ? " said Clara. 

" No, in history. If I had some great warrior or 
the captain in some famous adventore to paint, I 
should ask him to sit for it.'* 

" And then he is very fond of art," said Clement. 

'^Yes, he seems to me gifted in ali ways," 
said Jnlian. 

** Is he going to stay here ? " asked Clara. 

** Unfortnnately, no, for he might bave been at 
onr wedding. He is forced to go back immediately to 
St. Petersburg." 

'' What, is he a Bnssian ? " said Clara. 

''Well, not altogether." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

''I mean that he is either a Livonian or a 
Courlander, I don't know exactly which ; but as he 
is a Bussian snbject, he must not play jokes with the 
E^peror's commands, This is why he has been 
obliged to leave Florence in a hurry, and must now 
start so quickly on bis journey." 

The conversation turned into other channels, but 
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Fleurange heard not a word, and as soon as she 
could leave the group she went upstairs to her room 
and sat there a long lime without moving and deep 
in thought. Then she took a little note-hook out of 
her pocket, and carefuUy wrote down in it the name, 
Count George de Walden, 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Fleubange had not been so brought up as to yield 
to feeling without calling herself to account for it, 
and it is snrprising tbat she shoold already bave 
allowed herself to be so long overcome by such a yague 
and unreasonable fancy. 

It is in fact impossible to imagine any so vagne 
and groundless as tbat wbich she felt for this 
stranger, a man scarcely seen, with whom she had 
never exchanged a word, and whom she would 
probably neyer meet with again. 

Yet since the day she had first seen him in ber 

> 

father's painting-room, she had felt disturbed and 
excited every timo she had heard him spoken of. 
When Dr. Leblanc first had mentioned him, ber 
feeling might bave been one only of surprise and 
re-awakened grief. Then at the Christmas dinner, 
when Julian had spoken of Count de Walden and 
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Fleurange had felt a thrill at the name, she had 
ascribed that keen feeling to ber naturai interest at 
hearing him spoken of as the purchaser of the 
picture which had played so important a part in her 
life. Bat now, a long day dream succeeded that 
throbbing of heart and eager curiosity with which 
she had listened to every word that had been said ; a 
wild day dream which actually amounted to some sort 
of delirium. 

" Julian was right, he is like that ! " she exclaimed 
aloud; and then ali the various heroes, historical, 
poetical, or legendary, which had ever filled her 
imagination, passed before her in succession, and 
always under the same form. And as there are no 
heroes without heroism, nor heroism without perii 
and strife, a series of terrific scenes foUowed each 
other in her fancy. Battles, shipwrecks, desperate 
enterprises, and every kind of dangerous situation, 
in which the same figure ever played its part ; and 
throughout this fit of castle-building, Fleurange found 
herself taking some inexplicable and misty part in 
the adventures. 

A whole hour passed in this way, and the evening 
was closing in, when an habitual act which had been 
customary since childhood, changed the current of her 
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thoughtSy and brought Fleorangei as it were, io ber 
senses. Sanset^ in Italy, is tbe last bour of tbe 
AìigeluSy wbìcb Fleorange never forgot; and every 
day at tbat time, tbe usnal prayers rose rapidly from 
ber beart to ber lips. 

Every one knows tbe power of assocìation, and 
eacb one of us bas felt tbat some scent, or cbord of 
music, or flower, or even sligbter tbings tban tbese, 
bave tbe power of awakening a crowd of images wbose 
Unks witb tbese outward tbings are unseen, except by 
bim wbo receives tbem. It is, tberefore, a yery 
obvious and beautiful idea to connect a religious 
remembrance witb tbe bour wbicb links day and 
nigbt ; tbat bour wbicb is at tbe same timo Uving 
witb tbe glow of sunset and fading into deatb ; tbe 
bour of twiligbty wben ali labour ceases, and gives 
tbat leisure wbicb feeds tbe lengtbened and ofteu 
dangerous sweetness of rcTerie. No one can be 
surprised if tbe sigbt of tbe evening star sbould be a 
safeguard to many, for tbousands may bave expe* 
rienced wbat Fleurange now felt : and tbis was a swift 
ligbt, illuminating tbe mind, new strengtb to resist 
tbe brain-born fancies of eartb, tbe lifting-up of tbe 
beart to Heaven, a keen revival of tbe impressions of 
cbildbood, and a mixture of salutary tbougbts, instead 
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of the confased and unwholesome fancies which had 
been floating throngh her mind. Such were the 
efifects produced by the ineffaceable memories boond 
up with the evening hour. 

Fleurange got up with decision, her languid atti- 
tude, her dreamj eyes, looking out Into space, became 
snddenly changed. She awoke to life, and it was not 
a passing awakening. What was the nature of this 
folly which had OYercome and taken her captive ? As 
she distinctly asked herself this question, the blood 
mounted to her cheek. It was absolutely needful to 
confront and conquer these absurd, foolish dreams, and 
the first step should he to cut them off at the root. 

Fleurange opened her note-book again, and tore 
out the leaf with the name written upon it, and then, 
without any further examination of her dreams, or 
even that self-reproach which would bave been only 
another means of prolonging their existence, she sat 
down at the table, and took up a volume of Dante 
which lay upon it. It was Clement's Dante, and she 
had promised to mark some passages of the canto 
they had been reading together the day before, and to 
add some notes which she had recollected for him. 
She set herself now immediately to this work, and 
strove to givo her whole mind to it. 
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We ali know that it is easier io forego an action 
than to control a tboaght; perhaps, because it is 
difficult to exert our will as rnuch, about the one as the 
other: but at this moment, Fleurange was most 
energetically determined to win this victory over 
herself, and after a good half-honr of work and effort, 
she thought she had gained her end. She wouid 
bave been stili surer of this if she conld have foreseen 
ali that would soon make her task lighter and banish 
her foolish fancies, vague dreams, and especially ali 
exclusive and selfish introspection for a long time to 
come. 

When Fleurange got up from her books, night 
had quite closed in. She listened to the clock 
striking, and felt ashamed of having stayed so long in 
her room alone, when to-day, of ali days, she ought to 
have been busy helping the others. It was, in fact, 
the last evening which Clara was to spend at home 
before her marriage, and that day marked the dose of 
a season of cloudless happiness for the inmates of 
the Old House. 

Hereafter, there would be among them one empty 
place, one beloved face would disappear &om the 
group, one cherished companion would drop out of 
the daily home-life. They would ali meet again, but 
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no loDger as before, for even happiness must now 
change ita degree for ber, and ber own mother must 
necessarily wìsh ber to be so bappy tbat sbe sboold 
never look back witb regret to tbe bome-roof. 

Tbat day even Clara's laugbing face bad become 
grave and toucbed, wbìle ber eyes glanced tenderly 
from ber fatber and motber to ber brotbers and sisters, 
and rested witb a saddened expression upon tbe walls 
sbe was about to leave. Jnlìan was balf-frigbtened at 
ber sad looks, and questioned ber nneasily witb bis 
eyes ; but be was relieved wben Clara answered bis 
looks witb botb smiles and tears, and said innocently, 
" Julian, it is you wbom I love. If I can make up 
my mind to leave ali tbese dear ones to-morrow for 
you, and most certainly could never leave you to come 
back again to them, is not tbat enougb for you ? " 

"No; if I do not see tbat you are cairn and 
trustful, I dare scarcely enjoy my own bappiness.'* 

" I do trust you witb a boundless trust." 

" And you are sbivering even now — ^you will not 
even look at me." 

" Tbat is because tbe unknown bappiness of a new 
life agitates me — and, in spite of myself — frigbtens 
me. I own tbat I cannot belp sbivering, but I bave 
no doubts about you ; I am frigbtened, but I am 
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ready to go with you^ and no fears can make me turn 
back to my past life or diead the fatare — for yoa are 
my fatare." 

Some of my readers will, perhaps, be sorprised to 
bear tbis girl, in ber yoatb, undoabtingly expressing 
wbat men and women, wbo know bow to love for eyer, 
express at deatb; wben, triampbant over tbeir own 
weakness and ignoranee, tbey look forward witb eamest 
Joy to tbe eternai anion to come. 

One sacb woman, botb boly and discerning, was 
once asked, towards tbe dose of ber life, wbat sbe felt 
aboat deatb, and tbas replied: '^I feel wbat a girl 
feels wben sbe is going to be married. Sbe botb 
loves and trembles, dreads and yet desires tbe 



anion." 



Wben Flearange left ber room, sbe went down to 
tbe gallery, wbere sbe expected to find ber coasins, 
bat tbe room was empty. Tbe preparations for to- 
morrow, in fact, bad entirely apset tbe bouse, wbich 
was generally so qaiet and orderly. Clara, sbe 
tbougbt, was no doabt witb ber motber, bat wbere 
was Hilda ? To-day was tbe ève, as sbe knew, of a 
doublé and grievous loss to ber, and Flearange 
reproacbed berself for baving lost sigbt of ber for 
sacb a long time. Sbe passed tbrougb tbe gallery 
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into the library beyond, and there she found what 
she sought* Her uncle Ludwig and Hansfelt were 
talking together, and Hilda, who looked pale, was 
listening, stili and sileni, to the conversation. 

Hansfelt was talking to his old friend of his going 
away from Frankfort, and he spoke as a man does 
when he does not think of coming back. They were 
only talking, indeed, of their boyish days, their 
ancient friendship, and the closing hours of their 
life-long intercourse ; but Hansfelt spoke in tones of 
the deepest sadness, and every nervo of his framè 
seemed unstrung. Ludwig Dornthal was much 
agitated, and ali the timo they were talking, he cast 
keen and anxious glances at intervals at Hilda. 

Fleurange softly drew nearer to her, and Hilda's 
cold band immediately clasped hors. 

" I am so glad you are come,'* she said, " I like 
you to be bere." 

Fleurange dared not answer, or scarcely even to 
look at her, lest she should add to her emotion, by 
looking as if she understood what it meant. 

A jewel-case lay open on the table, and attracted 
her eyes. 

** Oh ! what a beautiful bracelet," she exclaimed, 
glad of anything to say. 
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'' It is Hansfelt*s wedding-present to Clara/' 
answered the professor. 

'* A marriage and far^well gift which Ludwig has 
allowed me to bring one of his danghters/' observed 
Hansfelt. ''Às to the other/' he went on^ in a 
changed voice, "the day of wedding-gifts will doubt- 
less come by-and-by, but the hour of farewell giffcs to 
her is now at band. Ludwig, will you let me givo 
Hilda this ring in remembrance of the happy years 
during which I haye watched her grow up from 
childhood. And of this last " 

Dornthal said not a word, and Hansfelt went on. 

" For in truth this going away of mine looks to me 
so like death, that it seems to givo me the same right 
to say ali I want. Hilda, is there any reason why I 
should not open my heart before him now ? It brings 
no consequences with it, so I give you to know that 
this old poet, whose face is more wrinkled even than 
your own father*s, might bave been silly enough to 
forget how old he is if he had stayed longer with you. 
It is just as well, therefore, that I should go." He 
took her ice-cold band in his. " Yes, if he had been 
younger," he went on, with an effort at a smile, " he 
might haye asked for the right to pùt another kind of 
ring " 
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He stopped short in dismay, for Hildahad become 
deadly white, and her head fell npon Fleurange's 
shoulder as if she were fainting away. 

" Hilda ! oh ! my God ! " 

" What the deuce, Karl ! " exclaimed the professor, 
jumping np. " You really will drive me wild at last ! 
Haye you no senso ? " 

" Ludwig ! " 

" Yes, I say ! Ha ve you no head not to see that 
you are young enough to force me to give you my 
child, unless I would see her die of grief." 

** Ludwig ! " was ali Hansfelt could say, nearly 
beside himself. 

"Oh ! yes, of course, I am very angry with her 
for her folly, and very angry with you too ; but I 
must forgive you both for — for — she loves you. 
Deuce take it ali ! " 

" Take care ; take care, Ludwig," said Hansfelt, 
who had become also colourless. ** There are hopes 
which bring death if they are disappointed." 

" Come, come ; you need neither of you die just 
yet ! " Then the professor, putting bis arm tenderly 
round bis daughter, who was just opening her eyes and 
looking about her ashamed, — said, in a low voice : 
" My Hilda ! my child ! I give my consent, Be 
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happy in your own way, your father gives you bis 
blessing. Now, you come with me," ho said to 
Fleurange : '' come and let us find yonr aunt, and 
leaye these two to come to an nnderstanding." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Madame Dornthal was touched but not surprised at 
what slie was told. She had never been blind to the 
nature of Hilda's feelìngs^ and had striven for some 
time to convince her husband that it was so : but he 
had not believed it possible for his friend and con- 
temporary, his " old Karl," to win the heart of a girl 
only twenty years old. He obstinately repeated that 
it was a mere fancy which would vanish as soon as 
she saw any young man of her own age fit to be her 
husband. 

" That may be, but that is just the difficulty,** 
the wise and foreseeing mother had replied. " Hilda 
is accustomed, between you both, to breathe an 
atmosphere far more lofty than is usually found 
among young men, It may be either a blessing or a 
misfortune, I cannot teli which, but as long as I find 
in that character which is to be read like an open 
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hook — nothing but pure and lofty ideas, I am not at 
liberty to oppose them. Do believe me, we onght 
not to ponder so mach uppn onr children's happiness, 
and, above ali, to pian for it according to our own 
ideas. The one thing needfol is not that they shonld 
be the happiest people in this world, bnt that they 
should be worth the most that they can be made, and 
that they should bring forth the utmost amount of 
fruit. Is not that the chief point, Ludwig ? " 

The worthier we become to bear such words as 
these, the less able we are to answer them ; and what 
bis wife had said to him the evening before had 
already nearly brought Ludwig to yield, when the 
conyersation in the library had drawn him on beyond 
bis intentions, and forced from him a sudden consent. 
He now sadly said : '' Then we shall lose them both 
at once/' 

'^ But I would rather see them as happy as we are 
ourselves, than happy for ourselves/* bis wife had 
replied, with more difficulty than she allowed to 
appear on the surface. 

When once ali misunderstandings were cleared 
up, and the consent of ali parties obtained, it was 
quickly settled that Hansfelt's departure should be 
put oflf for ten days, and that then he should carry 
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away Hilda wìth bim ; so that the last eyening spent by 
both the sisters together under their father's roof was 
a doubly memorable one, It was, however, quieter 
than would bave been expected, for the professor, in 
spite of bis foregone reasoning, and the manifest 
wisdom of bis arguments and opposition, could not 
look at bis dangbterwithoat seeing that the qniet but 
deep Joy which sbone in ber eyes was neitber transìent 
nor disturbed ; and the reflection of it on the speaking 
brow and bright looks of Hansfelt involuntarily 
acconnted for the feelings he bad inspired. 

" Come," he said, " it must he owned that you 
look really young to-night, my old Karl." 

"How could I look otherwise?" replied Hans- 
felt. '^ I was dead and I am born again, my life was 
ended and it bas begun afresb. To be born and to 
live afresb is surely to become young, and things are 
even better with me than that, for I bave grown upward 
and been raised bigher. Happiness, like nobility, 
bas its obligations, and what ought I not to do for the 
future to deserve such happiness as mine ? " 



The sun rose brilliantly the next morning, and 
threw a radiance upon the head of the bride which 
was declared to be of good omen, as well as other 
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tokens that were carefally observed by the loiring 
Buperstition of friends who sorroonded ber. 

The house, as we know, was Tory near the chnrch, 
and the mamage-procession, therefore, went thither 
on foot, to the great satisfaction both of those who 
took part in it and of the cnrioas spectators who 
looked on. Clara, in her white dress and myrtle 
wreathy was the prettiest bride imaginabie, but the 
spectators' eyes rested, for the most part, with quite 
as mach pleasnre on the first pair of the procession of 
girls who walked two and two behind her. These, as 
it may be gaessed, were Hilda, who was that day quite 
radiant in her beauty, and Fleurange, whose black 
hair and whole figure distinguished her from ali the 
others. She might, indeed, bave caught more than 
one look and word that would bave satisfied her self* 
love; but her mind was quite engrossed with the 
details of this, the first marriage-ceremony which 
she had eyer taken part in during her life. 

Haying at length reached the crowded church, 
and while the procession was slowly making its way 
to the aitar, Fleurange, whose eyes wandered around, 
soón saw a pleasant face and a deferential bow to her- 
self, to which she slightly replied without recognizing 
who it was ; who could it be with a face not unknown. 
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and the fresh-Iooking yonng woman hanging on bis 
arm ? She had noi gone on many steps before she 
remembered ber travelling companion to Frankfort, 
and ber busband Wilbehn, ber uncle Heinricb's 
clerk. Sbe felt sure it was tbe same^ and tomed 
quickly ronnd to look for tbem again^ even going 
back some steps to get near tbem, wben sbe board 
tbe name of Felix Dorntbal and tbe words, ** Tbey 
say tbat is tbe lady be is going to marry." It was 
some unknown person dose to Wilbelm wbo said tbis, 
and Fleurange perceived tbat people were talking 
abont ber. Sbe stopped sbort, colouring witb dis- 
pleasure, wben sbe board Wilbelm answer : " Please 
God, it may be so ! sbe would, perbaps, be able to 

save bim from " Fleurange lost tbe end of tbe 

sentence in tbe increasing pressure of tbe crowd, and, 
seeing no more of Wilbelm or bis wife, tbe matter 
was forgotten for tbat timo. 

Tbe service, tbe coming bome, and tbe wedding 
breakfast, ali passed witb unaffected joyousness. 
Wben tbe breakfast was over, Clara took oflf ber 
myrtle wreatb and divided it among ali ber brides- 
maids, wisbing tbem in turn a good busband to make 
tbem as bappy as sbe was berself. Hilda reeeived 
tbe first spray, to signify tbat sbe would be tbe one 
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to be first marrìed. She took the sprig frankly from 
her sister's band, not ashamed to let ber companions 
see tbat sbe gladly accepted tbe gift, and tbat to ber 
it was more tban a mere token. After Hilda came 
Fleurange, and tben ali tbe rest, even down to little 
Frida, wbo bad foUowed ber elders witb several otber 
little girla of ber own age. 

** In yoor tnm, Gabrielle/' said Hilda, as 
Fleurange fastened tbe myrtle into ber sasb. ** Tbe 
day will come for you too to wear tbe wreatb." 

Fleurange sbook ber bead, and replied witb an 
eamestness for wbicb sbe could not account, ** Never 
— no, never will tbat day come for me I" 

'^ Wbat makes you say tbat ?" asked Hilda, mucb 
surprised. 

'^ I don't know," said Fleurange ; and sbe began 
to laugb at ber own words. About an bour after- 
wards sbe saw tbat sbe bad lost tbe myrtle spray 
from ber sasb, and sbe looked for it everywbere, as 
ber cousins bad bidden ber wear it ali tbe evening ; 
but it was not to be found. 

Wben nigbt bad closed in, tbe new-married 
couple took tbeir leave of tbe Old House, and were 
accompanied by tbe wbole party down tbe door-steps 
into tbe Street, wbere good wisbes, congratulations, 
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and fàrewell words were showered upon them — fare- 
well words more loying than sorrowftd, for they were 
neither going far away nor for long. 

Ludwig Domthal and his wife went with Clara to 
ber new home. It was a neat, cheerful villa in one 
of the suburhSy which for more than a year Jnlian 
had been fumishing with loving care for the wife he 
was taking home to-day. On the threshold the elders 
stayed their steps^ and as Mdme. Dornthal kissed 
ber daughter and folded ber in ber arms, sbe said, 
"Remember that your life is just now going to 
begin ; you must keep for us the part of your heart 
which belopgs to us, but never as long as you live 
set anything whatever above that love which bas 
become your first duty." 

'^ I hope I shall he punished in some way/' said 
Julian, '' if that duty ever becomes a burthen to ber, 
or if sbe were ever to regret the day when my home 
became hers.'' 

Ludwig and his wife looked at them for an 
instant standing together just within their own house 
door. They marked the deep feeling and observance 
of the husband, and the wife's trustfal look sbining 
through ber tears, and without fear they then turned 
away and left them in God's care. As they wère on 
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their way home poor Ludwig broke a long silence by 
saying, ** When in the long years to come it will be 
her turn to be separated from one of her children, she 
will then know what we bave gone through to-day." 

'^Yes^ dear Ludwig/' replied Mdme. Dornthal, 
wiping her eyes, ** and may Heaven grant that she 
may then be sustained by the same love, stronger 
than griefy which supporta us." 

They clasped one another by the band, and the 
old couple never felt^ even in their bright young days, 
such tender union as they did at that moment. 

When they got home they found the Old House 
brilliantly Ut up, and the gallery and library, both 
bright and dressed with flowers and wreaths, were 
fiUed not only with their usuai friends and relations, 
but with ali the acquaintances of both the brothers 
Domthal in Frankfort, who were there in full 
assembly. It was the custom of that time to con- 
clude a wedding-day with a largo evening-party, but 
tbeir refined feeling prevented the bride and bride- 
groom from being present to-night, as their happiness 
was a thing too deep-seated and delicate to mix with 
the noisy Joy of such an assembly. The gaiety, how- 
ever, was frank, naturai, infectious, and wholly free 
from any mixture of that spirit which so often cor- 
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rupts the gaiety of the worid ; that wretched and 

evil spirìt of coarse raillery which calls up blushes 

with laughter, and is as dìfferent from true mirth as 

the derision of fiends ìs from the angele' joy. 

No such spirit profaned by word, look, or smile 

the dose of the day of Clara's Christian marriage. 

Even Felix Domthal seemed less satirical than usuai. 

Ever since the morning he had been so grave, 

gloomy, and absent as to he remarked in the church, 

where he had been late ; and at the breakfast, when, 

being called upon to propose the health of the bride 

and bridegroom, he had dono so in a pleasant way, 

but had again fallen into his taciturn mood. Family- 

gatherings were doubtless not to his tasto, and 
perhaps he was only weary of the marriage. Such 

at least had been his cousins' idea, who, after 

declaring that he was cross, troubled themselves no 

more about him. After the breakfast he had vanished, 

and in ali that great evening crowd he was the only 

absent member of the family. His father was exceed- 

ingly vexed at his non-appearance, for this day he 

had more than over felt the wish to see Felix married 

in his own lifetime; and ever since his ailments 

had brought on prematurely the irritation of age, 

Heinrich Domthal could not bear to be crossed. 
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'' Where can he be?" he repeaied for the tenth 
time to his next neighboar, whose eyes were fixed òn 
the door, and he looked as eager as the banker. 

Fleurange was just passing by, and she stopped, 
for it was Wilhelm Mùller who was standing by her 
uncle, and this time she recognized him at once, and 
with characterìstic grace went forward and renewed 
her acquaintance with the clerk. A few words soon 
told her that he himself had been away, that his wife 
had grown qaite strong again, and that she had never 
forgotten Fleurange, who on her part sent her affec- 
tionate messages by Wilhelm. Then she passed on, 
while her uncle looked after her with a wistfalness 
which she was as far from divining as she was from 
aympathizing with. 

The piano was opened, and several pieces had 
been very well played, when ali the yoanger members 
of the party were seized with that nnited wish to 
dance which is so catching, and which is the most 
ordinary manifestation of gaiety. Everybody is 
musical in Germany, and Clement was more of a 
musician than most. He quickly discemed the uni- 
versai wish, and took out his violin ; Hilda sat down 
to the piano ; and as Hansfelt took up his post dose 
to her, she had no wish that night to leave her posi- 
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tioiiy and was thiis in the beat hnmonr possible for 
taking the pari given ber by Glement in the prò- 
visionai orchestra. 

They began a waltz^ and played it with that 
special power^ evenness, and spirit which, like the 
waltz itself, belongs to Germany. In an instant the 
whole room was in motion. 

Fleurange had now and then danced with ber 
consins daring their winter meetings, but she had 
never felt as to-day the full infection of the nniversal 
gaiety, noise, and excitement. She now left ber seat 
involuntarily with a keen wish to take ber part in the 
dancing. Àt the same moment she board a voice 
dose to ber saying, " Will you givo me this waltz ?" 
and as the proposai responded exactly to ber wish, 
she had already said ''Yes/' and left ber place, 
before she had well nnderstood that ber partner was 
Felix. They went twice round the room, and poor 
Heinrich Domthal saw them float by with an ex- 
clamation of joy. It was the last word which either 
hope or fatherly pleasure drew from bim in this world. 

Felix bronght Fleurange back to ber seat, looking 
breathless, pale, and put out. While they were 
waltzing Felix had said some words which she wished 
never to bave board. She had scarcely sat down 
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when her first moTement was io get up again and to 
leave the place where he was standing beside her» 
and even the very room in which he was, but she 
was not allowed. His hand was laid upon her arm, 
and she was obliged to sit down again. Fleurange 
then mastered her distarbance, for she knew that the 
moment had come for showing herself firm, cairn, and 
decided, which is only difficult when the heart and 
will are not agreed. In her case there was no oppo- 
sition between them, and Fleurange waited almost 
coolly for her cousin's next words. 

*' I only ask you to say one word, Gabrielle," he 
said with more feeling and consideration fhan he 
usually showed, " one word, and if you haye under- 
stood me, some answer." 

" I did bear you," she replied. 

" And understood ? " 

" I am sorry to say — yeSy Felix." 

*^ Ànswer me distinctly, Gabrielle ; you do know 
that I love you ? " 

Fleurange blushed and was silent. 

'' That I love you so much, that my happiness, 
my whole future and life are in your hands," he 
continued vehemently. ''And it is trae — ^to the 
lettor, trae ! " 
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Fleurange beni ber brows in displeasnre. 

** Are you trying to frighten me ! '* she said coldly, 
and fixing ber large eyes npon Felix. 

'' No, I bave told you tbe tratb, not believing that 
it would frìgbten you. Bnt since you ask me, I will 
give you a sincere answer: only teli me tbat you 
accept me, eitber from fear or joy, witb eitber love 
or dread, and I sball be satisfìed, and will ask notbing 
more." 

** Tben," said Fleurange slowly, ** it is a matter 
of indifference to you wbetber I esteem or despise you 
— love orbate?" 

*^ No woman will bate a man always wbo wisbes 
ber to love bim, especially wben tbat man is ber 
busband, wbo can master ber, and yet would like to 
serve ber as ber slave." 

" Tbere is a good deal of foUy in your bumility, 
Felix, but you are frank, and I will be frank too. 
You must tborougbly understand, tben, tbat I never 
— never will be your wife." 

Felix grew wbite, and bis expression altered 
terribly as be said, " Tbink over it, Gabrielle, — tbink 
over it again. But stay : listen ; I bave sometbing 
to 6)iy that will perbaps toucb you more tban eitber 
tbrcat» or assurances." 
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He pansed a moment^ and then said, ** li yon saw 
a man on the edge of a precipice, wonld yon noi 
stretch out yonr band to keep him £rom falling 
over ? " 

"What do you mean?" replied Flenrange, 
moved in spite of herself, for she suddenly re- 
membered the words she had heard that morning in 
the chorch. 

" I asked you if you would stretch out your hand 
to a man in such danger as that ? '' 

He had made her hesitate^ but only for a 
moment, and then she said, '' I suppose you are 
speaking figuratively, and of danger to a soul, are 
you not?" 

'' Yes, of danger to a soul," Felix answered, with 
a bitter smile. 

''Then' I am obliged to teli you that in such 
danger as that I could never save another person by 
losing myself.'* 

Felix got up. 

" And those are decldedly your last words ?" 

" Yes, Felix, beyond any doubt, but with serro w, 
if my words pain you." 

A burst of loud laughter, which made her shiver, 
was bis only answer. Fleurange looked at Felix, 
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and saw neither the observance, feeling, nor thonght- 
fulness in bis face that he had shown before. His 
countenance was stamped with its habitual expression 
of cold mockery and haughty assumption. 

^' Thank you for your candour, cousin/' he said. 
'' It is a quality which I hope you will retain, for, 
thongh it takes away somewhat from your charming 
giftSy it will defend you from some of the dangers 
that you are exposed to by your beautiful eyes. 
Good-by." 

''Felix, shake hands with me, and do not be 
angry," replied Fleurange, gently. 

" Angry ?" he repeated. "Oh ! don't be afraid ; 
I am a practised gambler, and know how to put a 
good face upon a losing game ; and then no one has 
bad luck always, or in everything, and some defeats 
are said to ensure future victories ; so come, 
Gabrielle, forget it ali; shake hands and wish me 
gooà luck ; " and before Fleurange could say a word 
he was gone. 

This dialogue had passed so quickly that the same 
waltz was stili going on ; and the noise, the move- 
ment of the dancers, and the music, added so much 
to Fleurange's agitation, that she became giddy. She 
got up to make ber way to an open window near the 
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piano. The music stopped almost at the same time, 
and as the dancers were going to their seats, Fleorange 
found herself nearly alone with Glement. 

He glanced at her face, and then qoickly put down 
his yiolin. 

" Are you ili ? How pale you are I " 

^' No, no ; don't niind me ; I only want a breath 
of fresh air." 

Glement looked round the room, and then followed 
Fleurange out into the garden. 

" Were you not dancing just now ? ** he said. 

^'YeSy I was, and I made a mistake in 
doing 60." 

** Was it not your partner that went away before 
the end of the waltz ? " 

" Yes." 

Clement seemed lost in thought for some minutes, 
then he said, '' Gabrielle, you will forgive me if I am 
troublesome, but I should like to ask you one 
question." 

'' But what a preface ! Did we not settle that 
we are always to say what we like to each other with- 
out any speeches? " 

" Well, then, will you teli me why Felix has gone 
away ? " 
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" Yes, Clement, and I think it will surprise you. 
He has asked me to marry bim. What do you think 
of ihat ? " 

" Did you givo hìm any answer ? " 

" Yes, of course ; I said ' no ' without a moment's 
question." 

Clement at that made so sudden a moTement that 
Fleurange looked at him surprìsed, and saw the 
gladness in his face which he couid not restrain. 

"Come," she said, "I think we both love our 
cousin equally well. As far as I can see, you are 
delighted at his defeat." 

" Not delighted ; no ; if he were my greatest 
enemy I should pity him at this moment, but I am 
glad — I am glad that '* 

Clement hesitated, contrarj' to his custom of going 
at once straight to the point. 

" I am very glad, in fact, of what will prevent my 
having to speak to you about him any more." 

" What would you bave done if I had said 
' yes ' ? " 

" That which I am glad not to he obliged to do 
now. Do not let us say any more about it." 

" Now you are speaking in riddles." 

"No, we speak in riddles when we wish the 
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answer to the rìddle to be gnessed^ and I beg of you 
to forget ali that has been said." 

What Fleurange might bave answered is not 
known, for Clement's words, which were less straight- 
forward than usuai, rather vexed ber; bui at tbat 
moment she caught sigbt of a little spray of myrtle 
ivhich he had in bis button-hole." 

" Why, you are wearing myrtle too ? " she said ; *' I 
thought that was only the bridesmaids' badge to-day." 

Clement coloured, and pulled the myrtle out of 
bis button-hole. " It is yours, Gabrielle ; I beg your 
pardon, I saw it fall out of your sash, and I picked 
it up." 

" Is it really mine ? " 

" Yes, bere, take it — unless," he added, with a 
little hesitation — " unless you will make me a present 
of it." 

"Yes, Clement, certainly; keep it in remem- 
brance of me. They say it is an omen of a pretty 
bride some day." 

Clement fastened the myrtle again into bis button- 
hole and grayely replied : " Ne ver, no, ne ver, will 
that day come for me ! " 

" ' Never, no, never^ — How strange!" exclaimed 
Fleurange, in a tone which surprised ber cousin. 

VOL. I. 9 
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" What do you mean ? '* 

" Oh ! nothing ! " 

Bnt it had seemed most extraordinary to Flenrange 
that the same spray of myrtle had cansed Glement 
to Bay the very same words she had nttered an hour 
or two hefore. Ànd indeed» altogether» the evening 
whìch had opened so joyonsly, was now closiiig with 
disturhance to her, and she went npstairs to her 
room wìth far less gay a stop than she had come 
down. 

The only satisfaction she felt was that she had 
had very little difficulty in hanishing £rom her mind 
the faneiful imago of Gount de Walden. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MoBE than a fortnight slipt away. Hilda was 
marrìed now^ and had left ber fatber's house. Clara 
and her husband were gone io Italy and were not to 
come back till tbe spring ; and tbe inmates stili lefb 
in tbe Old House experienced tbat somewbat 
depressed feeling, tbat, even witbout any cause of 
sadness-, always succeeds a time of mirtb, movement, 
and the excitement which accompanies happy evente. 
Fleurange was not witbout ber sbare of tbis 
sensation, for tbougb ber cousins were bappily 
married, and sbe loyed tbem so mucb as to rejoice 
witb tbem, it is no less trae tbat tbe bouse seemed 
to ber to bave grown larger, tbe party at meals 
smaller, tbe library empty, and tbe garden a desert. 
Tbe member of tbe party least to be pitied was little 
Fritz, for Glement was stili tbere and notbing was 
cbanged to bim. Frida, on tbe contrary, mourned 
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over the loss of ber sisters, and foUowed Fleurange 
about everywhere, who exerted for ber benefit ber 
long-practised art of occupying and amusing cbildren. 
Fleurange was very glad of tbe occupation for ber 
own sake, and as tbe little girl was scarcely ever out 
of ber room, tbe pair became nearly inseparable. 

One day wben tbey were togetber as usuai, 
Fleurange softly singing a long ballad to Frida wbo 
was sitting in ber lap resting ber bead on ber 
sboulder, tbere carne a knock at tbe door wbicb 
made tbem botb jump. It was, nevertbeless, a gentle 
knock, and seemed in no degree a suflScient cause for 
tbe agitation witb wbicb Fleurange set down tbe 
cbild and got up quickly to open tbe door. But 
as soon as it was opened, ber foreboding was 
fulfilled. 

It was Wilbelm Miiller, Heinricb Dorntbars 
Gonfidential clerk, wbo bad knocked, and bis cbanged 
and agitated face, and even bis unlooked-for and 
unusual appearance tbere, were enougb to prove tbat 
some terrible event bad taken place. 

" I beg your pardon. Mademoiselle,'* be said, in 
a sbaken voice. " I was not looking for you ; but 
tbey say M. Clement and tbe professor are botb 
out. Do you know wbere I sball find tbem ? *' 
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'' I don't know where Glement is, bnt my anele 
and aunt are gone io M. Steinberg's. Whìle they are 
away they go down to look after the garden.*' 

'' To M. Steinberg's ? Ànd it takes more than 
an hour to get there ! Oh ! my God ! my God ! 
what shall I do ? " 

''For God's sake, M. Wilhelm^ what has 
happened ? What misfortane are yoa come to 
teli ? " 

" Misfortane — ah ! yes, it is indeed a misfortane, 
Mademoiselle/' stammered Wilhelm. ** Bat I mast 
not stay a moment. I beg of yoa to send for 
M. Ladwig directly and teli him that his brother — 
bis brother is dying ! " 

" Dying ! anele Heinrieh ! " exelaimed Flearange. 
'' Good God ! take me to him while they go for my 
anele Ladwig ! " 

" No, Mademoiselle, — oh, no ! — ^yoa mast not — 
I eannot let you ! " 

Flearange, however, insisted, and had jast got to 
ber room door, when she met Clement, who had 
eome home and heard that \Wilhelm was asking 
for him. 

" Unele Heinrieh is dying ! " exelaimed Flearange, 
before he eoald ask a single qaestion. '' Let as go 
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io him, Clement, before your father and mother come 
back ! " She almost dragged him to the top of the 
stairs; but while she was stili speaking, Wilhelm 
had come up to Clement and whispered some words 
in bis ear. 

Clement turned pale, but mastering some sudden 
and strong feeling, he took Fleurange's band and 
said: "You must stay bere, you must not come 
now — I assure you, you cannot. As soon as I can I 
will come back and fetch you." 

He took ber gently but decidedly back into ber 
room and went out, closing the door after him. The 
street-door shut with a loud noise a moment after- 
wards, and Fleurange was loft alone in the house with 
only little Frida, who looked frightened and was 
crying, and whom she pacified while striving to keep 
cairn herself, and to bear the torture of this restless 
and anxious time of suspense. 

Wilhelm had knocked at ber door about five 
o'clock, and, as it was summer, it had thus been 
broad day ; but the evening had now closed in, and it 
had become quite dark, yet Fleurange was stili waiting. 
After crying for some time, Frida had gone to sleep 
in ber lap, and, in spite of ber naturai activity, 
Fleurange felt as if she must stay there, just where 
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Glement had left ber, tìll he carne back again io 
fetcb ber. 

Sbe bad beard bim order tbe carrìage as be went 
out, and sbe knew ibat it bad gone to fetcb ber anele 
and aunt. Sbe bad, as it were, measnred tbe way and 
counted tbe moments tbat went by, bnt tbe time 
necessary to come back &om tbe sabnrb bad ilown 
tbrice over, and stili tbey were not come back. Tbey 
mnst be witb tbe dying man. Wbat was happening 
tbere ? wby bad Glement preyented ber from going ? 
Flenrange clasped ber bands in silent prayer, and 
now began to listen witb a strained, feverisb anxiety. 

At last tbe rumbling of a carriage was beard, and 
gently laying tbe sleeping cbild on ber bed, sbe was 
about to go down, gaessing tbat ber anele and aant 
were come bome, bat sbe bad not time to get to 
tbem, for Glement bad ran on before, and now came 
apstairs witb rapid steps. He was in ber room tbe 
next moment, and before sbe coold attor ber qaestion 
be bad answered it. 

'' Gabrielle, poor anele Heinricb is dead ! " He 
paased a moment, and tben said, '' He bad a dreadfol 
sbock; and it was tbat wbicb caased bis deatb." 

'' Ob, my God ! I foreboded some terrible news/' 

*^ Yes, it is indeed terrible," replied Glement, and. 
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in spile of bis firmnesSy he seemed for a moment 
choked with emotion too strong to be mastered. 

Fleurange looked at him and saw that there was 
something more than the shock and sorrow of the 
news she had been told. 

" Clement ! What is it ? Teli me eyerything. 
Oh ! pray teli me now ! " 

*' Yes, Gabrielle," he replied, striving to regain 
bis gentle and finn ordinary tone. " Yes, I am going 
to teli you everything. I bave come to you on 
purpose to sparo my poor father and mother tbis one 
more grief. Listen, or bere, read for yourself." 

Fleurange took the paper held out to ber with a 
sbaking band, and read : — 

" My de ab Father, 

"I HAVE broken trust with you, and made use 
of your name to conceal from you my losses (at play). 
In the bope of making them good, I staked one last, 
bold, enormous tbrow, the chance of which was ofiisred 
me, and which, if I had won it, would bave recovered 
everything. I lost it, and ruin has fallen, not only 
upon ourselves, but upon eyery one whose deposits 
you were holding. Farewell, father : you will neyer 
see me again. Do not be afraid that I sball attempt 
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my life, for that wouid be but one more act of 
cowardice. Tbere are otber lands wbere tbose in 
search of death can find it, and ibis good luck is my 
bope. May I soon expiate wbat I never can repair ! 

" Felix Dornthal." 

Fleurange wrung ber hands in silence. Gom- 
passion was now added io tbe instinctive aversion 
wbìcb sbe bad always felt for Felix, bnt sbe coold not 
say a single word. 

" Tbis lettor," Clement went on, " was most 
imprudently giyen to my uncle tbis moming, and it 
brougbt on instantly one of tbe fits to wbicb be bas 
lately been subject; I may almost say bappìly for 
bim, bis strengtb gave way under it, and be never 
eitber knew tbe extent or appreciated tbe disaster of 
tbe blow be bad received." 

Even Fleurange berself scarcely yet saw wbat it 
involved. 

" But wbere is Felix ? '* at lengtb sbe said. 

" He left Frankfort a fortnigbt ago." 

" A fortnigbt I " sbe exclaimed, witb a very painful 
remembrance of tbeir last conyersation. 

"Yes; be left Frankfort tbe day after Clara's 
marriage." 
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Fleurange was much agitated. *' That very 
night he spoke of some precipice, and asked me to 
hold out my hand to keep hìm from falling over it. 
Oh, Clement ! " she went on, in increasing agitation, 
" could I really have saved him ? Was it possible 
that if I had made the sacrifice of my life I could 
have prevented this miserable disaster?*' 

"No ; the frightfiil gambling stake that he risked 
that same evening was his only resource for averting 
ruin. How could he speak to you in that way ? Was 
it foUy, or was it worse ? I hope it was foUy. He 
loved you, no doubt, poor unhappy man, and I pity 

him — but -'* Clement hesitated a moment, then 

he went on quickly, *' Listen, Gabrielle, I will teli 
you something which I should perhaps have kept to 
myself, but I ought, to justify myself and clearyou to 
yourself, and now I need hide nothing for his sake. 
I had no opinion of Felix, because " — and Clement's 
eyes lightened for a moment, " because he had tried 
to make me as contemptible as himself, for he had 
tempted me, a mere boy, and if he could have 
persuaded me, he would have dragged me down with 
him into that path which has ended in such fatai 
results to-day. So, cousin,'* Clement went on in an 
agitated voice, *' even if Felix had succeeded in 
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gaining your hand^ I knew his worthless character so 
well that I shoald bave been obliged to wam yon in 
time, for you bad giyen me tbe name of brotber ; but 
I bated sbowing bim np, and I was so bappy, ob ! so 
bappy, to be spared doing it tbat evening^ and tbat 
you bad saved yourself. I bave told you ali ibis, only 
to put an end to tbe self-reproacb you expressed 
just now." 

"Tbank you for taking away my dread. Say it 
once more, Clement. Haye I really notbing to reproacb 
myself witb in tbe sigbt of God ? " 

" Upon my bonour, Gabrielle, none. You may 
believe my word." 

We bave already said tbat Clement possessed a 
firmness and premature wisdom of ebaracter, wbicb 
gaye bim great weigbt witb otbers. Tbose wbo are 
born witb sucb a cbaracter sbow it veiy early in life, 
and one day is often enougb to develop it completely. 
Tbis day bad now come for Clement, and bencefortb 
no one could over bave dreamt of calling bim a boy. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

The word " ruin " is at the same time very definite 
and extremely vague; for, thongh it presents one 
very clear idea to the mind, it includes a number of 
ìndistinct consequences, which sometimes create more 
alarm than the actually present evil, and sometimes 
suggest hopes for the future which are never fulfiUed. 
This state of mind is aggravated when misfortune 
falls upon a man who is unused to business, given up 
to montai labour and study, and has, moreover, been 
freed by the habit of many years' affluence from the 
necessity of attending daily to material aflfairs. 

Such a character and position had been till to-day 
Ludwig Dornthars lot. Of ali the misfortunes of life, 
this which had just overwhelmed him was what he * 
had thought of the least, and he was even more 
deficient in power to understand it than he was in 
courage to bear the blow. 

The word ruin, also, may be construed in a relative 
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sense, and it was tbus that the professor read it. 
DiscoYering only feebly the nature of the catastrophe, 
he remained in a passive state of suspense, reckoning 
upon some vague means of lessening the blow as far 
as money was concemed ; and being chiefly absorbed 
by thoughts of bis nephew's shameless flight, and its 
fatai consequence of Heinrich's death. Meanwhile, 
Clement, with the help of Wilhelm Miiller, had made 
himself acquainted with the business with a promptness 
and sagacity that had much delighted the honest and 
ìntelligént clerk by whose aid he was introduced into 
this new world. When "Wilhelm found bim so quick 
to comprehend, and so firm to decide and act, he 
exclaimed in despair at the terrific discoveries they 
were making, '^ Alas ! alas ! why had not your 
wretched cousin your head on bis shoulders ? '' 

" My head is nothing like so good as bis own," 
said Clement, after one of these exclamations. ^' No, 
no, it was not head, but otber things that were 
wanting. You should rather say, what a pity it is 
that I bave neither bis genius nor bis wits, for then 
I might he able to retrieve our fortunes ; wbile the 
only quality I bave is of being able to bear poverty. 
If I were the only one to sufifer from it, bow little ì 
should dread it ! '' 
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'* Poverty ! " interrupted Wilhelm ; " but did you 
noi nnderstand what I explained to yon ? " 

" Abont my uncle's creditors ? " 

" Yes. You surely see that among them the 
foremost on the list is M. Ludwig Dornthal^ and 
that nearly the whole of his fortune can he 
recovered ? " 

"Yes, on condition that every one else is 
ruined." 

'* But their rights are not greater than his ; he 
was not his brother's partner, but had merely deposited 
money with him like ali the rest." 

Clement made no answer, but after a pause he 
asked, "If my father's property were entirely given 
up to the creditors, it wouid satisfy ali demands, would 
it not ? " 

"Yes; everything," 

" There would not remain a single debt ? " 

"Not a debt, not a farthing owing,** replied 
Wilhelm, smiling. 

Clement took up one of the papers which lay 
upon the table, and silently ran over it aga'n with 
great care. 

"Yes, that is it. It is quite clear," he said, 
getting up. "Good-by, Wilhelm. It is past four 
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o'clocky and they will be expecting me at the house. 
I shall see yon to-night, and we will then come to some 
definite arrangement." 

They had been talking together in one of the 
gronnd-floor rooms in the banker's house, which had 
been for years MùUer's office. They shook hands, 
and Clement then went quickly homewards. It was 
dinner-time, and his fàther and mother were waiting 
for him, for the common home habits had flowed 
back into their usuai channel. The routine of life is 
seldom broken into for more than a day, even by the 
weightiest misfortune, and this outward regularity, 
which is so paìnful from its contrast wìth the grìef 
inwardly changing everything, is yet a help towards 
regaining calmness, and wi^ it strength and courage 
for action. 

It was now more than a quarter-of-an-hour past 
the usuai dinner-time, and Clement, knowing how 
punctual his father was, and that dinner must bave 
begun, went straight to the dining-room, and took his 
place after saying some few hurried words of excuse, 
and then fell into complete silence. 

This largo handsome dining-room was one of the 
pleasantest in the house. The dark panelling was 
relieved by stands of precious old china, and family 
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portraits by old masters, of great value, which were 
the most celebrated pictares in the professor*s coUec- 
tion. The Windows opening into the garden allowed 
the eye to be refreshed by the green turf, and the 
fragrance of the flowers was wafted to the dinner- 
table. The glass and Silver sparkled in the sunshine, 
which was, however, chastened by the great awning 
over one of the Windows. Altogether, an air of quiet 
but well-to-do comfort pervaded everything. 

Clement looked round and seemed to view ali 
these familiar objects under a new light. He observed 
minutely to-day what he had long forgotten even to 
look at, but bis observation, instead of relieving, 
seemed to increase the gloom of bis thoughts, and he 
was lost in a kind of sorrowful day-dream, when he 
was roused from it by bis little sister's voice. 

"Papa/* said Frida, "we are going to the sea 
next week, aren't we ? " 

" Yes, little one,'* replied the professor. 

" And after that we shall go and see Hilda ? " 

" Yes. She will look for us in about a month*s 
time." 

" And after that what shall we do ? *' 

" Then we shall come back bere. It will be 
nearly time, 1 think, after two months' absence." 
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The professor bad, in fact^ never left bis dear 
bome for a longer time tban for tbese projected visits, 
Tbese few words brougbt sacb a look of su£fering 
into Clement's face tbat be could not control it. His 
motber saw ìt, and questioned bim wìtb ber eyes, bat 
Clement cast bis down^ and did not once lift tbem 
up again till dinner was oyer^ tbongb be felt tbat 
otber ejes besides bis motber's were fixed npon bim. Às 
soon as tbe dinner was dono witb, Mdme. Domtbal 
said, ''Clement, I want to speak to yon/' and be 
immediately got up and went witb ber into tbe garden. 
Ecfore be went, bowever, be said, " Fatber, will you 
let me come presently and talk to you ? Tbere are 
several tbings I want to speak to you about." 

" Yes, my dear boy, I sball expect you," said tbe 
professor, as be went back into tbe library, wbere be 
always remained for an bour after dicìner. 

" Now, tben, teli me everytbing," said Mdme. 
Domtbal, wben sbe bad gotten witb Clement to a 
bencb out of sigbt of tbe bouse-windows. 

" Yes, motber, iny dear motber ! I want to consult 
you upon tbe decision tbat seems to bave been trusted 
to my bonour and conscience. You must decide 
wbetber we can avoid it, or wbetber we must submit.'* 

Clement tben began bis tale, and wbile Mdme. 

VOL. I. 10 
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Dornthal listened attentively and without once in- 
terrupting him, he laid before ber in ali ita reality 
and details, the exact situation in which bis uncle*s 
deatb and the disappearance of Felix bad left them. 
Mdme. Dornthal, who was far more practical than 
ber busband, bad never sbared bis infatuation as to 
their position, and was better prepared, therefore, l'or 
the consequences of their reverse of fortune ; but even 
sbe bad not been able to measnre its .extent. Her 
idea was that they sbould be nauch less wealthy than 
they bad been, and would be obliged to make great 
retrencbments in their way of life, and put up with 
the loss of many pleasant tbings. This sbe bad fore- 
seen, but to an excellent manager like berself, 
misfortune, viewed in this ligbt, bad not seemed too 
beavy to bear. And sbe bad often repeated, like ber 
husband, during the past week, that the loss of money 
was a very small thing.** 

But now sbe discerned that this money-loss was, 
in truth, something very serious, and very near akin 
, to deatb ; for it involved the putting an end to their 
life such as it bad been for twenty years, and that it 
was a question now of looking this deatb in the face 
and accepting it at once. 

Nevertbeless, this valiant mother did not waver in 
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the least. She kissed Glement tenderly^ and said, " I 
bless Gody wbo has given me sach a son as you ! Yes, 
Clemente yes ! a thousand times over^ you are rigbt ! " 

'' You are of my mind, then^ mother^ tbat tbe 
Domtbais' ruin must not cause tbe min of any one 
else ? " 

" No, my boy, it must not.*' 

'^ Oor name must be stainless, and no one in tbe 
world must bave tbe rigbt to wisb us evil ? *' 

''No, no, Clement ; wbatever else bappens, tbis 
must never be,*' 

"Wbatever bappens,** repeated Clement, witb 
decision. '' Motber, good-by, and tbanks. I must 
go now, for it is you, and not I, wbo must speak to 
my fatber.'* 

" Yes, Clement, I must do tbat.** 

Sbe ran ber fingers tbrougb ber son*s tbick bair, 
and looked at bim for a moment eamestly, and mucb 
moved ; and Clement's eyes bad never so tborougbly 
rendered back tbe firmness and strong loyalty of bis 
cbaracter as tben. 

"Yes,** bis motber was tbinking, "men wbo 
bave wrougbt tbe grandest deeds in tbis world, wbo 
bave left bebind tbem glory and sbining fame, bave 
never been nobler or braver tban you, my cbild ! 
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God's name be praised ! your life will be a blessed 
one, even if ali you can ever become^ and every facnity 
within yon^ sball be bidden and unknown^ except te 
Him ! " 

So tbought Mdme. Domtbal as sbe read Glement's 
countenance, stili witbout saying a single word. Once 
more sbe pressed ber lips to bis forebead, and laid 
ber band upon bis bead as if to bless bim, wbile be 
took ber band and kissed it witb grave and gentle 
reverence. He tben got up and went out of tbe 
garden, and soon afterwards left tbe bouse. He 
remained away for some bours, and wben be returned, 
it was nearly nine o'clock in tbe eyening. His motber 
berself let bim in wben be rang, for sbe was waiting 
for bim in tbe ball. He bad a bundle of papers in 
bis band, and looked very wbite. 

" Well ! '* exclaimed Mdme. Domtbal, " is OTery- 
tbing settled ? " 

" Yes, motber, everytbing. Notbing is wanting 
but my fatber's signature to tbese papers. He will 
be sure to do tbis, will be not ? *' be asked, in an 
agitated voice. 

" I tbink you cannot doubt it.*' 

" No, indeed ; my poor fatber ! But be never 
could bave bad tbe least idea of sucb a tbing ! " 
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'' YeSy that is it. I never was afraid of bis 
wavering, but bis baving lived in sucb complete 
delusìon, alarmed me, and I was frìgbtened wben I 
tbougbt wbat tbe surprìse and sbock would be io bim. 
Ob, Clement, I can't teli you bow terrible tbat 
dreadful tbougbt was to me tbe otber day. My poor 
Ludwig ! '' Mdme. Domtbal stopped an instant to 
wipe ber eyes, and tben went on witb a smile, " Do 
not be anxious, for be knows everytbing now, and 
understands and feels it ali; just as we do. Stili, you 
must leaye us alone togetber tbis evening. Gjive me 
tbose papers, and do you, dear boy, look after your 
little brotber and sister, for I bave bad no timo to 
tbink about tbem. Ab ! and tbere is Gabrielle, too, 
poor little tbing ! I tbink you ba4 better find ber, 
and teli ber about ali tbis. We bave notbing to 
bidè from any one, wbetber it be ber or anybody 
else." 

And witbout waiting for an answer, Mdme. 
Dorntbal left ber son quickly and went into tbe 
library, wbere sbe remained, sbut up witb ber 
busband, ali tbe evening. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Clement sat sileni and donbtfiil for a moment, for, 
before doìng what bis motber bad said, be felt it 
necessary to collect bis own ideas a little, and to cairn 
bis feelings. Altbougbbe beld bimselfwell in band, 
be was stili very. young to bear tbe brant of sucb 
emotions as tbis day bad brongbt into play. Tben be 
crossed tbe ball, besitated a little at tbe foot of tbe 
staircase wbicb led to Fleurange's room, and tben 
going straigbt on, be went out into tbe garden. 

Up to tbis moment, be bad tbougbt of no one but 
bis fatber and motber ; or at least bad felt during tbe 
wbole moming tbat as soon as tbey knew tbe wbole 
disaster, bis mind would be free firom a great burden, 
and tbat be sbould tben be able to breatbe freely ; 
and now bis terrible revelations bad been made, 
and be was none tbe more at ease, and bis beart stili 
tbrobbed painfuUy. After spending tbe wbole evening 
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sbut Tip in Wilhelm's office with the accounts, he 
really wanted a breath of fresh air. 

It was towards the end of June, bnt the sky this 
evening was dark with stormy clonds^ and Clement 
strode to the end of the garden^ and then carne slowly 
back, and was just going in to look for the children 
and bis consin» when a voice qnite dose to bim said, 
''Clementi" 

'' Is it you, Fleurange, and bere ali alone ? " 

Fleurange was sitting in the deep shadow on a 
bench nnder the walls of the Old House. 

'' YeSy I bave been bere for abont an hour. You 
will teli me everytbingy now, that has bappened, 
Clement, will you not ? Stay a little while with me, 
and teli me about it. Do not bidè anything any 
longer." 

''I meant not to do so, Gabrielle, but do not 
keep me now. Come into the bonse, dear cousin, 
and when the children are gene to bed, I will come 
down and we will talk." 

*^ The children are both àsleep, Clement, and bave 
been asleep for a long timo ; it is nearly ten o'clock ; 
poor little tbings ! did you think they conld stay up 
till this time ? After dinner, I brought them down to 
the end of the garden, that no one near the house 
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might hear theìr merry voices. By eight o'clock they 
were tired, and I took them in, and after putting them 
to bed, I carne back bere to wait for you." 

She might bave made ber story mucb longer 
before Clement would bave dreamt of interrupting 
ber. At first be made ber no answer, but at last be 
said : " Tbank you, tbank you, Gabrielle ; you 

are " tben be paused, for tbe feeling as if an iron 

band on bis tbroat warned bim tbat be migbt burst 
out sobbing like a cbild if be tried to speak. 

Witb ali bis manly energy and premature serious- 
ness of cbaracter, tbis boyisb Clement owned a beart 
full of passionate tenderness. He bad not, indeed, 
failed in firmness tbrougbout the day, and bow was 
it tbat firmness seemed now altogetber to forsake 
bim. Wbence came it tbat after baving weigbed ali 
tbe consequences of a decision be bad been tbe first 
to make and propose; after seeing bis fatber and 
motber and tbe cbildren witbout wavering, be now 
felt as if scared and overwbelmed by tbe tbougbt of 
tbe sacrifico tbat bad been made and tbe total cbange 
of life to wbicb tbey must ali submit. 

Clement scarcely understood tbe reason bimself, 
for be bad taken no account of bis day-dreams, to 
wbicb bis cbaracter inclined, being little given to tbe 
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amusements common to his age, while poetry was the 
cherished and secret relief to his mind. Eveiy one 
knew that he had a good memory and had stored it 
with a góod deal of poetry, but no one knew that the 
love of poetry was in him next to that which he 
resenred for religìon and for his God. His was a life 
absolutely hidden from men, and one which even his 
own mother herself had scarcely discemed. His 
capacity for science, history, and the positive side of 
qnestions both in study and in practical life, as well 
as his aptitude for excelling in a thonsand-and-one 
matters, great and small, of mechanical skill, covered 
and concealed the deeper half of himself. Clement 
wàs looked to by the family fbr breaking in a borse, 
for getting a sum right, for giving a lesson in mathe- 
matics or hìstoty, for arranging some expedition 
joumey ; and in these accomplishments he was 
recognized as unequalled and a master. 

The idea of Clement straying into the realms of 
poetry and imagination ; that he could be lost and 
absorbed in them, (or in German, the only language 
which possesses the appropriate word — schwàrmen — 
quite out of sight), and spend a great part of his life 
in this nnknown land of which he never reported a 
circnmstance ; such an idea never occorred even to 
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those who knew hìm best, nor, possibly, did ìt occur 
to himself, fop never till to-day had bis day-dreams 
come rongbly in contact with bis actaal life. But 
now be saw tbat be bad boilt for bimself a *^ bower of 
bliss," a palace, a tbrone, wbicb must be swept away 
along witb tbe rest ; and tbe bravery witb wbicb be 
bad borne tbe wreck of bis worldly wealtb forsook 
bim in full view of tbe min of bis enchanted castle, 
tbe " bome of bis soul." 

Fleurange waited quietly for some timo, but 
seeing tbat be did not speak, sbe said, witb some 
impatience : *' Come, Clement, pray do not keep me 
any longer in suspense. Wbat are you afraid of ? 
Am I a cbild, am I not older tban you, and bave I 
not long ago leamt wbat sorrow, and suflfering, and 
trials are ? Speak frankly and witbout fear. Notbing 
frigbtens me ! " 

Her energy seemed to revive bis own, and to 
restore bis calmness and self-control. Witbout 
fartber delay be sat down by Fleurange, and repeated 
to ber nearly everytbing be bad told bis motber a few 
bours before. Sbe tbus, in ber turn, leamt tbe 
extent of tbe misfortune wbicb bad fallen upon tbem 
— bow it was to be repaired, and bow tbe family- 
bonour was to be preserved witbout a stain, but tbat 
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ber nncle, Ludwig Domibal» wonld be entirely 
ruined. 

** And bave your dear fatber and motber consented 
to forego ali tbeir rigbts ? " 

*^ Yes ; witbont a moment's besitation." 

'' Oby wbat dear and noble peoplé ! " exclaimed 
Fleurange, clasping ber bands in deligbt. '^Ànd 
was it you wbo advised it ? " 

" It was." 

" Clement, ob ! dear Clement ; I love you now 
better tban ever." 

^' Gabrielle ! " said Clement, in an agitated voice, 
*' pray do not say tbat ! " 

*' Wby not ? " replied Fleurange, " wben I feel it, 
and tbat it is true ? " 

'' Because — because, tbougb we must often blame 
tbose wbo fail in tbeir duty and are disbonourable, 
tbose wbo are only faitbful to wbat is rigbt are not 
so mucb to be praised." 

'' Nevertbeless, dear cousin, you must not be 
vexed witb me because I love you better tban before ; 
but I will not teli you so again if you do not 
like it." 

Tbere was a pause. Fleurange seemed lost in 
tbougbt, and at last sbe said: '^Now tbat I know 
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everything, I see that our life bere will be whoUy 
and entirely changed." 

"Yes; wholly and entirely changed," repeated 
Clement, with unspoken anguish of mind. 

" We must leave the dear Old House," Fleurange 
went on. 

" Yes ; and it must be sold with everything in 
it/* replied Clement, " for there will be nothing for my 
fatber to begin bis new life with, except the proceeds 
of this sale.** 

"Yes,** continued Fleurange, slowly ; *' we must 
leave the Old House, I can see that, and after that 
we must separate.** 

"Oh ! why — ^why must that be ? ** exclaimed 
Clement, with impetuous quickness, but he soon 
went on in a different tono. "But, in truth, my 
dear cousin, it would be very selfish to wish to keep 
you with US when we bave nothing but poverty to 
share with you.** 

" Clement ! '* exclaimed Fleurange, quickly, " that 
is a very harsh and unjust sentence. What have I 
done to deserve it ? ** She paused, and then said in 
an agitated voice : " When I stood face to face with 
poverty, destitution and hunger myself ; — yes, 
Clement, with hunger, your fatber thought of me, 
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inyìted me bere, and received me under bis roof» noi 
offerìng me-any kind of bappiness wbicb I bad ever 
enjoyed before ; but a fresb, bappy life, wbicb I never 
till now bave known, I found a fatber wben I bad 
lost mine, and a motber, brotbers and sisters besides, 
wbicb I bad never yet possessed. Tbe words life^ 
youth, and joy till now bave never bad any real 
meaning to me> I knew notbing about tbem till I 
came to live under tbis roof, and now — now — " sbe 
continued, wbile ber words were cboked witb tbe 
tears wbicb sbe could no longer restrain — "now it 
is Ludwig Domtbal's son wbo tells me tbat I am 
going to leave ali tbese friends because tbey are un- 
fortunate and in trouble.'' 

" Gabrielle ! Gabrielle ! " exclaimed Clement, 
terribly agitated; "forgive me, spare me, stop, I 
do beg of you ! You will drive me out of my mind, 
if you reproacb me in tbis way." 

Fleurange gradually calmed down and tried to 
smile, and wbile largo tears stili filled ber eyes, sbe 
said, " Poor Clement ! it seems ttiat I may neitber 
praise nor blame you to-nigbt. Well, we will put 
aside everytbing tbat only concems ourselves or speak 
of it in anotber tene, Wbat I really meant to say 
was, tbat we can none of us now afford to be idle, but 
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must help onr dear father and mother " — with feeling 
— " by every means in our power, and work for them 
to do it." 

"Work!" said Clement; "of coarse I mnst 
work ; but you, Gabrielle, you — that is nonsense." 

" I must work, too," replied Fleurange, quietly ; 
" and ibis is what I bave got to tbink over. I must 
not only cease to be a borden upon tbem, but I must 
belp them. Ab ! tbat will be very sweet. I am 
thankfol to tbink tbat I can perbaps now do some- 
tbing even in tbis world for tbe friends to wbom I 
owe so mucb. Tbe tbougbt of it prevents me from 
feeling so sad." 

Sbe got ap and beld out ber band to Clement. 

" Good-nigbt, cousin ; to-morrow I will teli you 
wbat counsel I bave bad from tbe angels in my 
sleep." 

Tbey sbook bands, and Fleurange went into tbe 
house before Clement bad spoken one word. 

It was a dark night, and, althougb Clement bad 
been able to distinguish bis cousin's face tbroughout 
their conversation, it was because the very gloom bad 
allowed of bis fixing bis eyes upon ber as he couid 
not bave done at any otber time. Now the stars, 
which bad scarcely come out, bad vanished behind 
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thìck clonds, and having nothing to fear from 
observant eyes^ he buried bis face in bis bands, 
and gave fall veni to the burst of sorrow wbicb had 
cboked bim for tbe last two bours. Tears of grief, 
of feeling, and of love, poured from bis eyes, and 
tbeir ontlet seemed to keep bis yoatbfal beart from 
breaking. 

Clement soon, bowever, mastered tbis violent 
emotion, and be got up from bis seat asbamed of bis 
weakness. At tbat moment be board a window in 
Fleurange's room open above bis bead, and sbe came 
ont into tbe balcony. He saw ber wbite gown and 
tbe delicate features clearly drawn against tbe back- 
ground of ber ligbted room, wbile ber gentle glance 
seemed lost in tbe gloom of tbe nigbt. Sbe clasped 
ber bands and bent ber bead in prayer, and, altbougb 
sbe knew it not, sbe was not alone tben, foi> Clement 
knelt down in tbe darkness and prayed witb ber, 
exactly upon tbe spot wbere be bad stood wben 
Fleurange said to Felix, '^ Glement is my brotber, and 
you are not." He recalled tbe words at tbe moment, 
and mentally renewed bis solemn promise never to be 
unfaitbfol to any duty wbicb tbat brotberbood sbould 
lay npon bim. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

If the inmates of the Old House had been told a 
month ago that they had but a few weeks longer to 
make it their home^ the prophecy wonld have scared 
them ali ; and each one would have asked how sach 
a trial could possibly be home ? 

But even in the happiest life, if it is well- 
regulated — that is, if the daily duties are well-con- 
sidered and fulfilled — there is always, so to speak, a 
latent preparation for the day of disaster ; and if it 
should suddenly dawn it often astonishes us to find 
that the very people who most enjoyed wealth and 
comfort while they possessed them, make up their 
minds to the loss of everything with greater firmness 
and serenity than any one else. The disaster is no 
doubt a tangible and real one, and for a time is over- 
whelming in its weight, but it is unaccompanied by 
the two stings of a troubled mind and a disorderly 
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house which are sare to come in ita train if the pre- 
ceding life has been a bad one. 

Neither of these evils made their entrance into 
Ludwig Domihars house. The outward ruin waa 
complete, but peace and order reigned unchanged 
within. Eyerything that was decided, even when it 
wa» most unpieasant, was done with cahn deliberation 
and without hurry, though without delay. No one 
concealed the amount of the sacrifìce that was 
required, no one affected an insensibiUty which he 
did not feei, but the whole family made their arrange- 
ments quietly, though often with tears in their eyes» 
like a brave crew of sailors when forced by shipwreck 
to forsake their vessel for the boats. 

It was exactly in this spirit that ali the prepara- 
tions for leaving the Old House were made, and for 
the sale of the library and pictures coUected by the 
professor with such care and pride, and for parting 
with the other collections, which had been bis sole 
sources of enjoyment beyond the society of bis cherished 
home-circle and friends. 

To these, alas ! they must bid farewell. When Ludwig 
Domthal had made known bis intention of resuming 
the occupation of teaching, which he had now given 
up for twenty years, oflfers of employment poured in 
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npoQ Imn from ali aides, «nd spedally fram bis own 
dij* Bqì the strici ecanomy l)j wiiieh his fife must 
beneefoTth be regnlated, and a secret lepognance io 
ibe loss of positìon wbere be bad prosp^red for so 
loog^ determined the professor io leare FranUori 
altogetber; and after some besitation be decidedtipon 
aeceptÌDg tbe offer of a moderate post in tbe nnÌTersity 
of Heidelberg. He fotmd ibat be conld obtaìn tbere 
at a low reni a small bonse, abnost a cottage, bnt 
ontffìde the walls, on the banks of tbe Neckar, and 
with a garden. From ibis cottage be conld easily 
walk every moming to the university, and the idea of 
boìng able to look forward to his roral rest after bis 
hard day's work made its toils look almost pleasant to 
hìm. It wafli therefore, decided that he should settle 
IiIm family thore as soon as possible. 

Thi« was the pian now formed, for which every 
prnimraiion was made durìng the remainder of the 
fnw wook« whioh they were necessarily detained in the 
Old ItouHo. 

Olnttioiìt mado tho arrangements for thè general 
Malesi whioh was first to be held, for be wished to 
rolldvn Iììm fathor from the pain of it, as well as the 
li'onbttì atìd tatiguo ; but ho found more assistance in 
Il lUaii ho had cxpociod, for Fleurange wonld not 
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allow him to refase her help in the labonr. She went 
to work at it wilh him, going to and fro withont a 
word^ with her sleeyes tnmed np, and her deft litUe 
hands carrying the china &om one place to another ; 
arranging, classifying, nnmbering, laying the books 
in piles and dnsting them, according to her cousin^s 
instrnetions. She thas wonderfnlly lightened his 
task^ and in the evenings they hoth settied them- 
selves in the nearly stript library to write and copy 
the lists or to register notes of the precions volumes 
or mannseripts that were going to be sold. 

This was a work that reqnired ali the strengih 
and actiyity of youth combined with a good deal of 
thoughtfulnessy industry, and toil. It woald be 
impossible to say with trath that while they thns 
laboured together the consins did not find it weari- 
some; that their faces were neyer clouded with 
sorrow or their eyes not at times fall of tears, while 
handling the familiar objects which they were neyer 
to see again. Bat neither woald it be trae to say, in 
spite of the roagh work, that Clement thoaght himself 
mach to be pitied daring that week. 

There was to come hereafter, indeed, a day when, 
calling to mind this bygone time, and the loyely face 
that was bending over the great register, lifted ap 
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now and then to ask a question, or give him a kind 
glance^ — he looked back upon these vanished honrs 
as some of the sweetest of bis life. 

But at length even that task drew to an end, and 
the last day was come. The cousins were working 
together at the closing details when Flenrange looked 
up and said^ '' Clemente this will ali soon he finished, 
and I have waited tiU now to teli yon a little secret." 

Clement's work came saddenly to an end at these 
words^ and he questioned her by a look. 

*' No, no ; not now : finish what yoa are doing, 
and I will teli you afterwards." 

He soon finished bis task, and Fleurange then 
sbut the great book that lay before her, and resumed 
the subject. 

" Do you recoUect our talk in the garden, a fort- 
night ago ? " 

'' Certainly I do." 

" Well, when I loft you that evening, I spent the 
night in thinking it over, and then I wrote to the 
best and only friend I bave in the world out of this 
house." 

" Doctor Leblanc ? " asked Clement, who had 
long been informed of the circumstances of bis cousin's 
previous life. 
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"Yes, to Dr. Leblanc. I told him eTeiything 
tbat had happened to my uncle and bis family, and 
of my own strong wisb to falfil a daugbter's daty 
towards bim. His own dangbters, now being marrìed, 
bave otber ties, bat I bave none ; and it is so sweet, 
so sweet/' sbe repeated in tbat tenderest of voices 
wbose ligbtest word sank deep into tbe beart — '' and 
I sbould tbink my life bappy and my aim well 
folfìlled if I could devote myself wboUy to tbem." 

Clement bent down bis bead and took np bis 
pen as if to correct one of tbe fignres before bim. 
Fleurange must not — no — sbe sbould not see tbe 
effect of ber words upon bis face. 

'' Well/' be said^ after a little timo bad passed 
witbout bis looking at ber, '' and wbat did Dr. 
Leblanc say?** 

''Look bere, Clement; read tbis letter wbicb 
came two days ago." 

Clement took tbe letter, and wbile be was reading 
it passed once more tbrougb tbat silent anguisb 
wbicb be bad felt a few days before in tbe garden 
after tbe conversation wbicb Fleurange bad just 
recalled to bim. He was obliged to put a consider- 
able pressure upon bimself before be could control 
tbe mad impulse be felt to tear up tbe letter in bis 
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band into a thousand bits ; bui be bappilj restrained 
bimself, for it wonld bave been tbe most foolisb act 
possible^ nor was tbere anytbing in tbe doctor's letter 
to justify tbe violent impulse :— 

" My dear young Friend (so it ran), 

"I Oannot teli you bow grieved and edified 
I am at tbe sad tale yon teli me. I bave long 
slnce been aware what kind of man your anele is, 
bnt I now see tbat even among tbe best of men tbere 
are few like bim, and I bave never felt a stronger 
wisb tban to go off immediately and sbake bands 
witb bim. You know tbat I bave always cberisbed 
tbe bope and intention of knowing bim, and pro- 
bably now I may manage it sooner tban I tbougbt, 
and tbis brings me to tbe second part of your 
letter. 

" I quite understand your wisb to do sometbing 
for bim, and sbould like to belp you in it ; besides 
wbicb, I do not forget tbat I once promised to for- 
ward you in eaming a livelibood if over it sbould 
beeome necessary. Poor cbild! I bad boped never 
to be called upon to fulfil tbis promise ; but since it 
must be so, I tbink I ougbt to teli you of a letter I 
bad yesterday, wbicb^ as it carne at tbe same time 
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as yoors, looks a little as if it were providential. It 
was from one of my patients, a Bnssiaiì lady, the 
Princess Catherine Lamianoff, who is just now at 
Monich, where she wishes me to go and see her. I 
attended her formeriy with success ; and from what^ 
she says of herself now, I think my going might be 
of service to her again, and I have therefore decided 
to leave home for a fortnight and to spend that time 
with her. In this case I shall see yon, for as I 
shall be in Germany, I shall pass throngh Frankfort 
expressly for that pnrpose ; bnt I shonld like to teli 
you beforehand what may possibly concern you in the 
lettor. 

*^ The Princess eamestly begs me to find for her 
a yonng lady, well-bronght np and with good man- 
nerSy to live with her as her companion. She is 
weak and ont of health, and by taking care of her, 
while you will have an occnpation which will remu- 
nerate you, there is also a great act of charity to 
perform. We will talk over ali this before the next 
week is ended, and meanwhile depend, as you have 
the rìght to do, upon my sincere and affectionatò 
attachment. I say nothing about my sister, as she 
is wrìting you a long lettor by the same post and 
upon the same subject as mine. 
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" P.S. — The Princess is a widow, and has been 
twice married. She is neh, and proposes to give 
her companion 1502. a year.'* 

Clement did not speak for a few moments. 

" And you really think of accepting this pro- 
posai?" he then said, in a tone of vexation very 
diflferent from his usuai manner. " Most ridiculous ! " 

" No, not ridiculous," replied Fleurange, gently. 
*' If I find, in talking it over with Dr. Leblanc, that 
there is no real reason why I should refuse the 
situation, I cannot see any absurdity in taking it." 

" Gabrielle, you ought to know that the position 
you want to step into is an unbearable one," exclaimed 
Clement. " The duty of working for my father and 
mother, the children, and you, belongs to no one but 
myself. If you cared for me in the least, you would 
see that I ask you to look upon it so as a favour to 
myself, and that you bave no right to refuse it." 

" Look bere, Clement," said Fleurange, in gentle 
tones, '* let us talk this matter over rationally. When 
the sale is finished, and your father and mother are 
settled at Heidelberg, you know that your father's 
slender salary, and even what you can add to it, will 
be only enough to allow of their living comfortably 
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with Frida. Yoa of course, who, althongh you are 
so youngy will have the choice of several appoint- 
ments^ will stay at Frankfort. Bat Ihere is Fritz. 
Do you forget the calcnlation you made yesterday, 
and shall you be rich enough to place him in that 
good school you so mnch wished him to go to, and 
make himself independent too ? You know you would 
not be able to do it, Clement. But/' she went on 
brightly, " if this lady really likes me, then every bit 
of my salary, except a very wee portion of it, shall 
be sent home to my dear brothers. Fritz shall have 
a good education, and my dear aunt shall be &eed 
from ali anxiety, not only on my account, but bis. 
Ah! do see, Clement, that I shall be a thousand 
times happier away from you, even if this Princess 
treats me like a slave, than if I were idle and useless, 
and only adding my burden to every one's difiBculties 
instead of maldng them less." 

Clement sat with bis arms on the tàble and liis 
hands covering bis face, without answering a word. 

" Come, come, cheer up, dear Clement ! " said 
Fleurange, caressingly, and taking bis band. " We 
shall see one another, like school-children, in the 
holidays ; we shall meet again from timo to timo on 
the banks of the Neckar, and there we shall assemblo. 
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as we do bere, in oor home, and nnder the fiunily 
roof ai the great Feasts." 

What conld poor Clement say, or what objection 
conld he raìse to Ihis? For was he not now con- 
demned to perpetuai sìlence about eTeiything that in 
his yanished dream he thonght he might one day be 
able to whisper in ber ear ? Was he not sentenced 
hencefortb to rongh daily toil for a living, and mnst 
not tbis liying now become bis only end in life, &om 
wbich notbing sbonld tom away bis tbongbts? 
Besides, bad it not been so^ was be not in ber eyes 
merely a boy^ destitnte of every quality tbat conld 
please ber? Ànd bad be not long known that his 
happy day-dreams must yanish at the first breatb of 
reality ? He took bis cousin's little band in both bis, 
and looking at ber in bis nsnal simple^ cordial way, 
said, "You are right, Gabrielle; you must forgiye 
me. I seem tbankless, but I am not. May God 
reward you, for you are an angel ! " 

But be added in a yoice so low tbat its sound was 
unbeardy '^ And one from wbom I am as £Eir remoyed 
as from the angels in Heayen ! " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Thencefobtk Clement seemed to think no more of 
Fleurange's pian, for he never mentioned it; and 
when it was discussed before hìm^ he look no pari in 
the conversation. 

Mdme. Domthal, who was herself capable of every 
kind of Be]f-sacrìfic6y was also able to practise that 
kind of generosity — no less genuine^ and perhaps 
more seldom seen — of knowing how to accept a 
sacrifico &om others. She thoroughly nnderstood 
Flenrange^ and did not wish to rob her at this 
moment of the exqoisite pleasure which sach a cha- 
racter as hers could enjoy. 

'' Yes, dear child/' she said^ folding her in her 
armSy '' I accept the help you offer, and I am grate- 
fai for it. Thanks to yon^ I shall feel that anxiety 
about two of my children is done away^ and if 
Dr. Leblanc satisfies me about my Gabrielle's pros- 
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pects, I shall let her foUow her own generons 
ìmpulses.'' Àt the same time Mdme. Dornthal 
reserved for her own self and her hushand's ear one 
other motive for consenting io the step. 

" She will he guarded there against the priva- 
tions of our altered mode of life, and will enjoy the 
comforts which we could no longer give her. She 
will he hrighter and happier away from us than with 
US just now, poor child ! " 

^ Yes, it would have heen a shame to hury such 
a youth as hers in that cottage ! '* replied the 
professor ; " that would certainly cost me a pang of 
remorse, and I have thanked God many times that 
our own dear girls are hoth settled. But stili," 
added poor Ludwig, with a sigh, " it was very pleasant 
to see those young faces ahout us ! " 

" We shall have them with us again, Ludwig ; 

Hilda and Karl are there hefore us, and our Clara 

will spend the winter with us, for Julian has a largo 

commission for paintings near Heidelberg. Ah ! 

dear Ludwig, so long as God leaves us such blessings 

as these, let us give up to Him not only unmurmuring, 
but even without regret, everything He has taken 

away ! " 

Men who think only of making money and of 
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looking npon money-making as their one bnsiness in 
life, are no safer from ruin than other men. Indeed, 
it may be said, that tbejr are precisely the men wbom 
disaster 7isits tbe most frequently. It is well tben 
to pender serionsly npon tbe circnmstances wbicb can 
most allenate tbese barsb yisitations, and can give 
tbem sucb an aspect as tbey assumed witb tbe 
Domtbals ? And to secare tbat, it is certainly need* 
fui not to put money-making in tbe first place. 

Dr. Leblanc made bis appearance, as be bad said, 
about ten days after bis lettor, and bis first visit 
to tbe inmates of tbe Old House bappened during 
tbe few last days tbey were over to spend in it. 
Tbis fact would bave made bim besitate to present 
bimself if tbe professor bad not warmly orged it. 
Tbey bad long wisbed to become acquainted, for 
botb of tbem were men of note in tbeir difierent 
careerSy and as Flenrange bad been under great 
obligations to tbem botb, sbe formed a strong link 
between tbem. Tbe doctor was tberefore welcomed 
by ber uncle far otberwise tban as a stranger ; and 
altbougb tbe two minds — tbeir pursuits, and tbe 
prominent features of tbeir cbaracters — were very 
unlike, stili tbere was one common foundation to 
botb, and botb aimed in difierent ways at tbe same 
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goal. They mutually discovered, therefore, that 
although both had reached the decline of lìfe without 
meeting, they had been born to be intimate friends. 
How many snch friends are there, who thus spend 
their lives far apart, and without an idea of the sweet 
sympathy which links them together, and how many 
such links may we not discover in the kingdom of 
Heaven ? It may even turn out that this discovery 
will be one of the sweetest joys of the next life, 
which, like ali other pleasures of which we bave a 
foretaste bere, will be probably most largely granted 
to those who bave been whoUy stript of them in this 
world. 

The hospitable Old House was now shut to 
visitors. The shelves in the library were empty, 
the panels were despoiled of their rich and beautiful 
pictures ; where of old timo ali spoke of enjoyment 
and pleasure, there now was only humiliation and 
self-sacrifice, and yet probably, if Dr. Leblanc had 
visited the Dornthals in their hour of utmost 
prosperity, he would not bave been impressed with 
that aflFectionate veneration which he now felt. 

He seemed to them also — this new friend — ^like a 
man who had always Hved amongst thein ; and in the 
midst of the sadness, both of the present moment 
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and the fatare^ Fleurange, on the ève of leaving ali 
these dear ones, stili enjoyed seeing them bronght 
together^ and found the last days spent with them, 
as full of happiness as those that were gone. 

When Mdme. Domthal had talked over Flenr- 
ange's project with Dr. Leblanc, she found nothing 
to discourage it, She leamt only that the Princess 
Catherine was making a Tery temporary stay at 
Munichy as she was merely passing through Oermany 
after being at the baths, which she habitually visited 
every summer^ and that she was now going back to 
Florence^ where she had a palace as her winter abode. 

After exchanging one or two letters with the 
Princess, it was settled ihat Fleurange shonld accept 
the post, and go to Munich with Dr. Leblanc, having 
thns the doublé advantage of her old friend's escort on 
the joumey, and of bis being at band during her first 
laùnch into a new career. 

While these arrangements were being made, the 
days sped swiftly and sorrowfully by, and it soon 
carne to the last which they were ali to spend to- 
gether in the Old House. It was the last day their 
eyes would rest upon the old walls within which they 
had been so happy, upon the garden with its greenest 
turf and flowery borders, and broad walks shadowed 
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by old tree9, and ali of it filled with memorìes which 
next spring, and through ali other springs to come, 
they would never agaìn return to enjoy. 

Clement, silent as nsnal, bat not as usuai showing 
some agitation, hurriedly collected the few books 
which were to form part of his own stender effects. 
His cousin's generous self-sacrifice had enabled him 
to send Fritz to school as he had wished, but he 
himself would now be altogether alone ; and though 
keeping the child with him created a difficulty, which 
later on would bave become a serious hindrance, 
Clement was exceedingly fond of his little brother, 
and had found the prospect of his companionship 
very pleasant. 

But as this was now no longer to be so, Clement 
was free, and he had chosen for himself the homeliest 
and most distasteful work as a clerk in a merchant's 
house, which gave him the most means to help his 
parents, and carry out his own plans. Mùller, 
Heinrich DoruthaPs intelligent and confìdential 
clerk, had proposed to him to come into the house 
of business in which he had himself found some 
such post as he had held with the banker, and 
Clement closed with the offer. He was to receive 
at first only a moderate salary, but it would increase 
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every year, and later on, Wilhelm assured him he 
would probably be taken into partnership in the 
house, and as Ufe was before him, who conld say that 
he would noi once more grow rich, prosperoas, and 
happy as he had been before ? 

There was certainly nothing in Clement's own 
mind that responded to these enconraging day- 
dreams, but he followed Miiller's coonsel none the 
less, and accepted, moreover, the friendly clerk's 
offer of a little room in the house where he lodged 
himself, saying, " Poor M. Clement ! it is scarcely 
more than a garret, this room that I am proposing to 
you, but stili it is under our roof, and you would feel 
yonrself among friends. My Bertha is a capital 
manager, and you would find her always ready to 
do you any service. The little ones are good children 
too, and though they are a little rackety, they might 
possibly help to keep you from dwelling on sad 
thoughts." 

** Quite right ! quite right ! it will suit me exactly," 
said Clement. " Thank you heartily, Wilhelm ! ** 
and the bargain was struck between them. 

Fleurange came into the library while Clement 
was packing up his books, and stayed there a little 
while with him. After a few questions on her part, 
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he told ber ali that had been arranged, and Wìlhelm's 
ofier both of a lodging and a sitnation. 

'' Oh ! that Ì8 excellent ! " she exdaimed. '' The 
Mnllers are sach good people. I know that dear 
little Bertha, and joa mnst talk to ber abont 
me. 

The mention of Bertha's name natnrallj led them 
to speak of Flenrange's first anÌTal on Chiistmas 
Eye, the midnight mass, the Chiìstmas-tree, and ali 
the happy dajs that had passed since. 

Something there was in these recoUections that 
awakened too mach deep and acute feeling, and 
Flennmge soon lefc off talking and had tnmed away 
and was going ont of the room, when she pansed 
near the doorsteps and leant ont of the window 
looking into the garden, which was now garhmded 
with honeysnckle in full flower. Clement joined her 
there, and they both stood looking ont at the garden 
bathed in the brightest snnset glow. Eveiything 
added to the sorrowfdl beauty of this last eyening. 
The bahny air, the clear sky, the fragrance of the 
flowers, — ali, to their eyes, adomed with a fresh 
and added charm the home they were leaying for 
eyer. 

How, then, must Fleurange haye seemed in 
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Clenient's eyes, when he thought that after the lapse 
of a few hours he might never again behold her just 
as she was now standing beside him. How did the 
golden light which streamed npon her fair brow and 
the silken gloom of her hair affect him, and the clear 
bine — now so grave and earnest — of those eyes, which 
once shone with such laughing tendemess^ and whose 
emotion was stili suppressed by a will which never 
lost its mastery. 

What his thonghts exactly were conld never, 
perhapSy be fully told, bnt Clemente also, was gifted 
with that mingling of sweetness and strength which 
formed the greatest attraction of Fleurange ; and the 
secrets which he was now forced to lock within his 
breast were forbidden to rise to his lips and to betray 
themselves in his eyes, 

Glement, therefore, stood beside his cousin, to 
ontward appearance perfectly cairn, whilst his mind 
was a prey to sach grief as, in yonth, seems to ohange 
the whole aspect of the world, and make it impossible 
to sastain life. 

" To-morrow — to-morrow — I shall see her no 
longer ! " he inwardly repeated, with the feeling as if 
he were sharpening the axe which was to take away 
his own life ; and, in the anguish of this thought, he 
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lost ali power of eDJojing tlie few quiet hours that 
were stili lefL 

And FleoniDge was dwelling the whìle upon the 
fatality which seemed ever to cany her fax away from 
the friends she loTcd. She TÌTÌdlj recalled the day 
when the mere thooght of leaTÌng the Old House had 
pierced her heart, and already that foreboding 
angoish was folfilled ! The eTÌl dream had beoome the 
realitj, and the most depressing thonghts began to 
chase one another through her mind. She felt that 
in another minate she shonld lese her self-command, 
and that finnness must gire way in a barst of tears, 
when, \iith a vigoroos effort, she mastered her 
emotion, at least so Deu: as net to show it. She shook 
off her brooding thonghts, looked np, and tnmed to 
her consin. 

'' Look, Clement/' she said, taldng a little book 
ont of her pocket, " bere is my Dante which we used 
to read ont of every day. Will yon keep it, dear, in 
remembrance of onr stndies together, and I shonld 
like yon not to forget to read one canto every day." 

" No, I will not forget. Thank yon, Gabrielle : 
it is a precions gift, and the little book will be very 
dear to me." He opened it. " Will yon write my 
name on this blank page ? Here is my pencil." 
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Fleorange iook the pencii and wrote 

" To Clement.'* 

" Just one word more," said Clement, pleadingly ; 
" please write just a word, some line or verse of our 
dear poet, ìf you like." 

" Some verse — ^which one shall it be ? " she said, 
tuming over the leaves. 

'^ Here, this one, out of the second canto," he 
said, pointing it out. She wrote it down and then 
read it over : 

" To Clement. 
^^ L'amico mio e non della Ventura"* 

^^ That is nice ; thanks," said Clement. 

" I cali it rather a sad verse, I should have chosen 
another," said Fleurange. 

" It is a good choice for to-day. Now will you 
put your own name ? " But just as she was going to 
write it he stopped her. " Put your real name just 
this evening-r— your other, own name, which suits you 
fio well ; Fleurange" 

She smiied and shook her head. 

'^ Oh, no ! I might very easily have escaped the 
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My friend, but noi the Mend of fortune." 
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tronble of changing it, and if I had only known you 
ali beforehand I should uever bave thought of it ; bat 
I bave been so bappy as Gabrielle, (you gave me tbe 
name fiist^ Clement !) so bappy, tbat I do not care 
any longer for tbe name wbìcb I bad in my old 
sorrowfal days ; and ìf any one called me '' Flenrange " 
now, I sbould tbink some evil were going to befal 
me. 

Clement made no reply, and wben sbe gaye bim 
back tbe book, be beld ber band for a moment. 

" Gabrielle, just one more word, whicb wiU, 
perbaps, be tbe last before we part. Listen : if ever 
you are in want of a friend, — ^no matter wbere you 
may be — a friend, I mean, wbo would not care tbe 
least wbat be did for you, do not forget tbat your 
poor brotber will be at your service ; and tbat be will 
not only be ready, but feel bappy beyond expression, 
to be of any use to you." 

As be spoke, Clement's voice sbook witb deep 
feeling, and tbere was an eamestness and even 
solemnity in bis tene ; but wbat be said was so like 
bimself tbat, tbougb Fleurange was mucbtoucbed, sbe 
was not at ali surprised. 

" Yes, Clement," sbe replied, frankly ; and looking 
at bim witb emotion : "I givo you my promise — I 
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know that you are my best friend in the worid, and I 
believe I shall never have another like you." 

He did not know if these words were most sweet 
or bitter to him, for he was already so overpowered 
with grief that it seemed as if nothing coold add to 
its weight. And yet — she was there stili, standing 
beside him in ali the serenity of ber cairn trust. She 
had not a single feeling that he did not share with 
ber ; she called him ber friend and said there was no 
friend in the world to ber like him. Nò, this bour, 
which he now found bitter with anguish, was stili most 
sweet ; and hereafter he would look back upon it with 
remorse that he had not profited by ali the joy it 
could yield him. 

This was their last talk in the Old House. 

Clement kept, as memorials of it, bis Dante 
with Gabrielle's name written in it by herself, and 
the spray of honeysuckle against which she had 
leaned. 

The latter part of the evening flew quickly away, 
and a little after daybreak the next moming they ali 
bade one another good-by. The Domthals crossed 
the threshold of their beloved home without the 
slightest hope of over seeing it again ; Fleurange 
parted once more with every one she loved, and stept 
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ont into a new life, a thonsand times more uncertain 
and shadowy than that she left ; while Clement, 
besides being left to meet, as he beat might, loneli- 
ness, irksome and distasteful toil, and the loss of 
everything that had made his yonng lìfe pleasant, — 
had to Buffer, over and above these, — ali that his 
hopeless love conld add to the keen feelmgs of twenty 
years. 
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fiOOK IL 

THE TKIAL. 

' ERA. GIÀ l'osa CHE VOLGE IL DISIO 
AI NAVIGANTI, E INTENERISCE IL CORE 
LO di' c'HAN detto a DOLCI AMICI ADDIO." 

— Dante. 



CHAPTER I. 

It was a beautiful night — bright, clear, and starlit ; 
a night which the early-rising moon would soon tum 
almost into day. A fresh breeze from the shore 
fiUed the «ails of a Tessei which had just left Genoa, 
and without any disagreeable motion, urged it ràpidly 
through the water. 

Yarious groups of passengers gathered on the 
poop, some chatting in a low voice, befitting the 
mystic twilight hour, and others aloud, as if it had 
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been stili midday. One man was playing on the 
gnitar^ and a voice^ more or less tolerable, sang to 
this accompaniment one of those popular airs whìch, 
as long as they are in vogue, everybody knows, sings, 
or hums tbroughout Italy. And although the mnsic 
was poor enough in itself, it did not sound poor then 
and there, inasmuch as it harmonized with the 
feelings of those who were ploughing the blue sea 

under the sparkling stars^ and in sight of that 
delicious coast which the packet-boats scarcely leave 
during the short voyage from Genoa to Leghom. 

At a little distance from ali the groups of pas- 
sengers, and mixing with none of them, Fleurange 
sat apart and alone. She had not long taken her 
place there, and at the first moment her appearance 
had drawn general attention, for it was impossible to 
conceal the grace of her figure under the cloak she 
was wrapt in, and the hood which half-covered her 
head gave a stili more picture-like character to her 
remarkable face. More than one of the passengers, 
therefore, would bave been glad to accost her ; but 
although she was alone and seemed to be without 
protection, there was something indefinable in the 
simple dignity of her attitude, her evident indifierence 
to the efiect she produced upon others, and in that 
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absence of shyness sprìnging from decision of character 
and not from OYerboldness, which sufficed io check 
the keenest admiration and pnt insolence ìtself out of 
countenance. Ànd this, be it observed, may be 
addressed to women who ascribe the want of respect 
they meet with to the attraction of their channs. 
After some whispering, therefore, and certain glances 
at the lovely face upon which the full stream of moon- 
lìght was soon faUing, Flenrange was lefb in peace in 
her corner, free to enjoy her. own thonghts, neither 
tronbled by others, nor conceming herself the least 
with the people abont her. 

Her own thonghts were many and complicated; 
for it seemed to her that some perverse lot pnrsaed 
her, incessantly snapping the thread of her life, and 
each timo making the breakage more painful and 
grievoQS. She had shed many tears in Paris when 
she left Dr. Leblanc and Josephine ; bnt how far 
more bitter were those which had been ponred out on 
leaving the Old House and the beloved friends among 
whom she had known and tasted the full joy of family 
life! 

After that separation, indeed, her usuai high spirit 
had so completely given way, that Dr. Leblanc had 
resolved within himself to take her back with him to 
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ber nBcIe, if, dnricg their short sUj ai Mimiche he 
dìd ned find her moie ìnmed io her lot. Fleiiimnge, 
bowerer, was not of a charaeier to allow herself io he 
ihna orereome, or wanting in strength to go thron^ 
wbat she bad once nndertaken. When they got to 
Moniche her resolre was strengthened hj an inddent 
that wonld bare finally discooraged manj other 
girls. 

They found the Princess in hed, and snfferìng 
from one of the most TÌoIent attacks of her fits, and 
Flenrange thns first took her place in her honsehold 
as sick nurse. The attack, as eyeiy doctor bad 
declared, was not dangerons, bat it was none the less 
painfnl and difficnlt to snhdne; and now, for the 
second time, Dr. Leblanc seemed to sncceed in 
relieying her, and the good effect of bis coming was 
snstained by the sndden strong fancy of bis patient 
for ber new companion. 

The doctor bad, in fact, reckoned a good deal on 
this fancy beforeband; but he knew that Fleurange 
was perfectly well able to tum this passing fancy into 
a lasting impression, and he sincerely boped that 
tbeir being tbus brougbt tógether would be of 
advantage to the poor sick lady, as well as to 
Fleurange, to wbom he was mucb attached. 
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At any rate, nothing could have better diverted 
Flenrange's mìnd from its bnrden of grìef, than the 
urgent need of forgetting herself and bestowing active 
and incessant care npon another. It was certainly a 
dreary beginning for ber to spend day and nigbt 
continuously, withont respite^ beside the sick bed of 
an unknown woman, but in ber present mood, nothing 
could bave been better. Fleurange possessed in no 
common degree ali those qualities which go towards 
making a good nurse, and Dr. Leblanc was astonished 
when he saw ber. He marked ber fìrmness, ber 
prompt, quiet, gentle movements, ber strength and skill, 
ber tact in forestalling what was wanted, none of which 
qualities ever failed ber ; and it foUowed that besides 
the continuai influence of ber grace and beauty, there 
sprang up also that keen, grateful sympathy which 
sick people feel for those who nurse them. The 
Princess continually thanked the doctor for bringing 
ber, and the doctor, very well satisfied, took leave of 
Fleurange without anxiety, and auguring ali possible 
good from the post which she filled. 

The Princess Catherine was scarcely fit to travel 
when she insisted upon leaving Munich, and travelled 
by easy stages to Genoa. She was now on the way 
to Leghom and thence to Florence, where she was 
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anxious to establish herself again in her òwn palace. 
Her health had for a long timo obliged her to live out 
of Bassia, and only to make short visits to St. 
Petersburg dnring the few months that distingnish 
themselves by the name of summer. 

This, therefore, was the only moment since 
Fleurange had left Frankfort that she coold freely 
disentangle her thoughts. First, she gave herself up 
to the rinrestrained remembrance of her far-away 
friends, &om whom she seemed to be flying farther 
and farther with &ightfiil rapidity. Ànd this was the 
hour of which the poet sings : — 

" Gl'ora che volge il disio 

Ai naviganti, e intenerisce il core 

Lo di' e' han detto a' dolci amici addio." 

Fleurange dwelt in thonght npon those months so 
rapidly flown, and even now vanishing out of sight. 
She saw before her mind's eye that happy family, now 
ali scattered, and recalled the months when she formed 
one of their circle ; and then she recurred to her own 
solitary condition, for, in spite of the Princess's 
kindness, she was stili entirely alone. It seemed to 
her a whimsical change of conditions, that she, the 
friendless orphan-girl, should be called upon to sustain 
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and support ber protectress ; while the great lady — 
the wealthy Princess — ^the poor spoilt child of fortune, 
clong to her for comfort and strength, and even while 
yielding her these aids, and thns increasing the 
affection which had spmng np between them, Fleur- 
ange knew that her feeling towards the Princess was 
rather more what one has for a child, or some creature 
weaker than oneself, than one she would naturally 
feel for a person upon whom she was dependent, and 
to whom she ought to look up with respect and 
submission. Fleurange, therefore, felt herself stili 
alone in the world, and it was a loneliness that made 
her sad. In spite of it ali, howeyer, though it sounds 
contradictory, there was some irresistible impulse at 
the bottom of her heart which made it bound with 
delight ; any one who has for a timo dwelt beneath 
the beaittiful Italian sky, then bidden it farewell, and 
at length seen it once more, will understand what she 
felt. There will be the same transporting delight 
which a beloved face conyeys, on again seeing the 
sublime and tender grace of its glorious scenes ; and 
on hearing once more, after long absence, the sweet 
accents of its musical tongue. 

Fleurange was more keenly alive than most people 
to such impressious, and thus, as the wìnd sank 
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and the moon rose up high into the pure azure^ 
throwiDg across the mirror of the sea its track of 
light, lìke a diamond path to some enchanted land^ 
Fleurange sat, with her eyes fixed upon the shining 
path, lookìng as if she were carried away with joy. 
Ali past and present woes were for the time hlotted 
out, and she was sensible of nothing but the trans- 
porting gladness that she was young, that she was 
aliye, that she was there, nnder that sky, near that 
shore, whose fragrance was wafted to her, and to think 
that it w^as Italy, and that in a few more hours she 
should be there. A confused mixture of dreams of 
happiness to come, and purely poetic visions, added 
their vaguely soothing eflfect to the secret joy which 
seemed to intoxicate like wine. Ah ! those dreams — 
the dreams of our youth ! — How rarely are they 
ever realized as they were born, and how inevitably, 
according to the strength or weakness of the will to 
resist or yield in the battio of life, do these dreams 
become either Divine aspirings, or earthward, fatai 
deceits ! 

And how was Clement faring at that same 
moment, sitting at bis attic window and looking out 
upon the same starry sky ? If he could bave pursued 
the image with which bis mind was fiUed, he would 
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certaìnly have been beside ber an sbe sailed so &r 
away, rapi in vagae ìmaginings. Clement's tboogbts 
also were sad enongb, bnt tbey were neitber vagae 
nor ìudefinite, and tbe manly strength in bis eyes 
spoke ratber of firmness and resolation tban of tender 
feeling. He was sketcbing tbe fatare clearly in bis 
tboagbts, and, altbongh be was bat twenty years old, 
be felt able to keep one precious image anstained in 
bis heart. Tbere sbe sboold dwell as in a sbrine, 
and, next to God, be would devote to ber bis daily 
toil, bis studies, and ali tbe poetry aod pare love of 
bis beart. Wbatever gifts be bad received sboald be 
cnltivated ; tbe talent entmsted to bis baìnds sboald 
bring in ali tbat bis God, Wbo bestowed it, bad 
intended it to yield ; and tbis aim sboald become tbe 
living principio of bis mind, and be bis resting-point 
after tbe day's work was done. It sboald make tbat 
work, wbicb was distastefal enoagb in itself, a sacred 
daty in bis eyes, and it sboald be falfiUed witb faitb- 
ful energy, for it involved tbe comfort of bis parents 
and repose for their old age. And, after ali, wbo 

coald say, if some day ? Bat tben . tbe sadden 

re-awakening of bis crasbed bope made bim start, 
and he immediately stifled tbe tboaght, for reflection, 
reason, and a mournfal, anconqaerable foreboding 
VOL. I. 13 
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had wamed him for some lime that bis hope was 
yam. Oarder Vamour en hrisant Vespoir was, 
therefore, both bis task and bis motto ; a bard, 
tbankless, and perbaps impossible task, bnt it was now 
bis waking fancy and bis nìgbtiy dream. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" The Princess begsMdlle. Gabrielle to come down." 
This message, which awoke Fleurange from ber 
day-dream, was brougbt by one of tbe Princess's men- 
servants, for ber " suite " consisted of a German 
footman, an Italian courier, and a Bnssian lady's- 
maid. Tbe latter, Varinka, literally hehnged to tbe 
Princess, for sbe was ber slave ; tbougb being intelli- 
gent and skilful, as tbe Bussians of ber class are, 
well treated by ber mistress, to wbom sbe was faitb- 
fully attacbed, and claid in ber own cast-off clotbes, 
Yarìnka attacbed no sort of bumiliating idea to tbe 
word "slave." In Frencb sbe was Mademoiselle 
Barbe, in Italian, la Signora Barbara ; and sbe con- 
sidered berself, and was considered by otbers, as one 
of tbe most accomplisbed among waiting-women. 
Sbe was exacting to tbose beneatb ber, and jealous on 
sligbt provocation of ber equals, among wbom sbe 
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woald at first bave lìked to nnmber the Princess's 
Dew companion ; bnt withoat even perceiving ber 
drift, Flenrange knew yery well how to take ber own 
position at once, and to oblige '' Mdlle. Barbe " to 
treat ber wìtb proper respect Mdlle. Barbe*» next 
idea was to bate tbe new companion, but after making 
a general survey sbe wiselj concladed to let tbat 
alone. 

In trutb, Fleurange's activity spared tbe lady's- 
roaid.a good deal of trouble wbile giving ber none 
(for sbe berself never required belp), and ber influ- 
ence soon made itself felt so as to be beneficiai to tbe 
housebold. 

Wben tbe Princess recovered from one of ber bad 
attacks, during wbicb bodily pain completely set at 
defiance ali tbe appliances of comfort and laxury 
with wbicb sbe carefuUy surrounded berself, sbe 
generally bad but one tbougbt. Her own maladies, 
their cause, their origin, tbe time tbey would last, 
and every possible and impossible cure ; and wben 
once under tbis dominant idea, ber temper was 
capricious and irritable, and it became impossible to 
please ber. Up till now, no one bad ever been found 
to succeed so well in diverting ber as Fleurange ; 
upon wbicb Mdlle. Barbe bad said, " In good trutb, 
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she has ali the trouble of it, while Madame's good 
humour is useful to ali of us." This simple process 
of reasoning decided her, therefore, to live in peace 
with the new corner, while appropriating the greatest 
benefit possible from her easy temper. 

Fleurange had thus not onlj disarmed an enemy 
without knowing it, but had also tumed her into an 
ally and almost a friend. 

It is now quite time to say that the Princess's 
message, which put an end to Fleurange's pleasant 
musings on deck, was wholly owing to Mdlle. Barbe, 
who, having received a hint from the courier that it 
was extremely pleasant on deck, had felt a great 
desire to take a tum by moonlight, and had therefore 
despatched the messenger on to look for Fleurange, 
as has been already narrated. It was one of the com- 
panion's merits in the sagacious Yarinka's eyes that 
she never meddled with what did not concern her, 
which was to her exceedingly pleasant. She made 
sure, therefore, that Mdlle. Gabrielle would go 
down directly without raising difficulties or asking 
questions. 

As she had foreseeu, accordingly, Fleurange got 
up from the place she had chosen in the open air 
without an objection, and went down to the ladies' 
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cabin, of which the Princess had sole possession. 
She found that lady asleep, but she nevertheless quietly 
sat down beside ber, without inquiring particularly 
ìnto the exact trutb of the message she bad received. 
She threw oflF the cloak in which she had been wrapt, 
and said, " Here, Barbe, take this if you like, and go 
up and breathe a little fresh air. It is so beantifal 
on deck ! " 

It was this pleasant good temper that had chiefly 
vanquished ber naturai enemy, and this, above ali 
ber other qualities, also acted with the greatest charm 
upon the Princess, changing into something better 
and more lasting, one of those yivid friendships to 
which most of ber countrywomen are subject. 

The Princess Catherine lay stretched upon a 
couch, ber head supported by innumerable cushions, 
and ber feet wrapt in a magnificent Cashmere shawl. 
In spi te of sickness and age, which had changed the 
outlines both of ber face and figure, ber beauty and 
grace had not vanished without leaving those traces in 
ber whole appearance which are less liable to fade than 
beauty itself. 

As Fleurange looked at ber, lit up as she was by 
the lamp hung to the ceiling, she could not but admire 
the noble brow and the marked though delicate 
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character of her profile. Ànd as she was gazing, the 
face seemed to recali some floatìng recollection to her 
mind, bui before she could grasp the idea the 
Princess opened her eyes, and, seeing Flenriuìge 
beside her, she smUed, and held out her pretty band 
to her. 

" Is it you, Gabrielle ? I am glad ! " 
'' I was told that you had sent for me." 
" No, but I am so glad you are come." 
Fleurange bent her head, and kissed the band she 
held. She had never yet felt so affectionately towards 
her as at this moment, and the Princess, feeling 
touched also, pressed her band without speaking. 
Fleurange stili sat looking at her for some time, 
and then went to lie down upon another sofà at 
the end of the cabin, for the few bours that re- 
mained before the early daylight would see them at 
Leghom. 

At that time, which was long before the days of 
raiiroads, the long, wearisome joumey from Leghom 
to Florence could not always he made in a day, and 
the travellers rested at Pisa for the night. The 
Princess, whose interest was quite exhausted in any 
of these places which she had so often passed through, 
entertained but the one thought of resting, and then 
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getting on as fast as she could. Bnt it was qoite 
otherwise with Fleurange. Pisa was her birtbplace, 
and ber motber, wbom sbe bad never seen, was 
burìed bere^ and it was also tbe scene of tbe few 
happy years of ber life. Wbat cbanges sbe bad gone 
tbrougb in tbe sbort years since tben ; bow mucb^ 
botb of Joy and grief, sbe bad known ; bow many ties 
bad been made and broken ; and bow full tbe past 
was of interest to ber at tbe age wben most girls are 
only tbinking of tbe future ! 

Before daybreak, long before tbe Princess was 
awake, Fleurange went out to pray at ber motber's 
grave ; and tben bad gone slowly round to tbe Campo 
Santo, for of ali tbe places visited witb ber fàtber, 
tbis was tbe one sbe most vividly recalled. Tbe 
paintings of tbe Campo Santo at Pisa are, bowever, 
like an intricate poem, and it is not possible to under- 
stand tbem witbout learning tbeir language. Tbis 
language ber fatber bad taugbt ber to read ; later on, 
at ber uncle's, sbe bad never been allowed to forget 
it, and tbis reminded ber tbat Clement, wbo bad 
never seen tbem, was as tborougbly acquainted witb 
tbese paintings as sbe was berself. And tben sbe 
tbougbt of wbat bis enjoyment would bave been at 
tbis perfection of nature, and art, and bistorical 
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interest, and how poor Glement wonld bave eared« 
f or Italy ! 

She mìght bave added that, like many other 
Germane, Clement knew and loved already without 
having seen— 

'' Das Land wo die Citronen bliilin ;" 

that country which formerly excited in their race so 
deep, and earthly, and even fatai a passion, that 
nothing could satisfy it bnt the violent seizure at 
any price of the Italy they too ardently loved. One 
day that passion would change to a mutnal and 
fraitfal friendship, and a spontaneous and acceptable 
alliance would then he substituted for the former 
unnatural and detested union. 

On leaving the Campo Santo Fleurange went into 
the Cathedral, that marvellous church which can be 
likened to no other, for on going into it, every one 
forgets or doubts whether he ever saw any so fair. 
Fleurange heard mass there, and remained a long 
time praying on her knees, thinking of ber beloved 
distant friends, and looking at the beautiful things 
about her without losing sight of prayer. This may 
seem strange to those who narrow the ideal of prayer 
— ^which is the lifting the heart to God — to stifif and 
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rigid formulas. Ànd yet it cannot be doubted that a 
will bent upon good, an eamest love of God and His 
goodness, resolves that are well named " firm resolu- 
tions," to do what is right, in short, ali the trae 
fruita of prayer, will spring up in a single-hearted, 
well-ordered soul by the help of many outward 
things which do not, at first sight, seem likely to 
produce them. 

In countries where religion and art go band in 
band, and where the ruling thought of the painter 
and the, arehitect is guided by the same faith which 
brings believers to the aitar, it often happens that a 
glance at some picture or fresco, helps a man more 
than any sermon to lift his soul to God, and to carry 
out the deed for which he is seeking strength on his 
knees. 

It was in this way, that while FJeurange was 
kneeling on the pavement, and holding ber closed 
prayer-book in ber band, she could think, see what 
was about ber, and pray. Among many thoughts 
that were floating through ber mind, there was one 
especìally which harmonized with what was about 
ber, and that was the cloister of Santa Maria del 
Prato, and Mother Magdalen, ber fir^t childhood's 
friend, whose face carne before ber like those of the 
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holy images by which she was sarrounded. Once 
more now she was beneath the same sky, and perhaps 
near enongh to be able to see ber again before very 
long. Ài ibis tbougbt Fleurange found ber eyes wet 
wìtb tears, . and the recoUections of ber cbildbood 
displaced ali otbers, and awakened ber to more 
earnest and tborougb prayer. Perbaps ^t tbat yery 
timo tbe meek, boly Motber Magdalen was offering 
np to God tbe cbild tbat was so dear to ber, and 
tbns snstaining ber by ber prayers, may bave lent 
fresb force to tbose daily-used words now nttered by 
Fleurange before leavìng tbe cburcb ; " Our Fatber, 

lead US not into temptation, deliyer us from 

evìl." 
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CHAPTER III. 

FoB the first time since ber illness, the Princess 
roused herself out of her languid state, and recovered 
her faculty of talking of other things besides herself. 
During the last part of the passage Fleurange dis- 
covered that the Princess could converse, and that 
the indiflference she often showed for ali that her 
companion thought worth seeing was not the result 
of ignorance, but of her preference for other things. 

She was just as fond as other people of seeing 
galleries, fine churches, works of art, and coUections 
of curiosities ; the only thing she liked better was 
shopping for such luxuries of art as she admired, but 
which she more specially liked to see others admiring 
in her own house. She enjoyed the splendour of 
Italian skies, and the comfort of the delicious 
climate which she had come so far to seek; but if 
these good things had not been coupled with the 
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facts of having a splendid palace to live in and being 

continually surrounded by a large and choice society, 

she would bave looked npon ber expatriation as 

"exile,** and would bave found but a feeble solace 

in tbe marvels of nature and art by wbicb sbe was 
surrounded. 

At last tbeir sea-voyage was ended. Tbe Princess 
Catberine was once more at tbe foot of ber own 
magnificent staircase, and tbe pleasure of finding 
berself at bome banisbed every vestige of ber recent 
indisposi tion as if by magic. À numerous train of 
servants freed Fleurange from ali care of tbe stray 
packages witb wbicb tbe Princess encumbered ber 
carriage, and sbe quickly fbllowed ber patroness up 
tbe broad fligbt of wbite marble stairs wbicb led to 
tbe first floor. Tbere a spacious vestibule, witb 
statueSy led to a suite of rooms wbose splendour 
dazzled Fleurange's eyes. Formerly sbe bad been in 
Italian palaces wbose noble proportions, frescoes, and 
ricbly-painted and gilded ceìlings were like tbese, but 
sbe bad never seen anytbing to equal tbe luxury of 
tbe furniture, and tbe ricbness of tbe long suite of 
rooms opening into one anotber, wbicb tbe Princess 
passed tbrougb to get to one last room, in wbicb sbe 
stopped. Tbis drawing-room, wbicb was smaller tban 
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the others, and the room next to ìt, opened npon a 
broad covered terrace, the roof of which was painted 
in fresco; but as ìt was filled with flowers, rare 
shrubs, and seats of ali shapes and sizes, it served 
the purpose of a garden sheltered from the sun, and 
formed part of the beautiful room they had come 
from, which was the Princess's own private sitting- 
room. 

A table, laid with fruit, cakes, and ices, stood in 
the middle of the room, and as the Princess sat down 
on a couchy she said, " We shall dine late ; you can 
giye me a biscuit and an ice, and eat some yourself. 
But first take off your hat and put down your bag, 
and look as if you could rest. It is stili terribly hot 
in the middle of the day.** 

^ Fleurange did as she was told. She first served 
the Princess, and then gladly helped herself to the 
light refreshments which the day's heat made very 
acceptable. While she was standing there eating her 
ice, the Princess broke the seals of the letters and 
notes which lay heaped upon a little table near her, 
and first she looked at the notes. 

" Come, there are more people bere than I 
expected just now ; I am glad of that. Let me see 
the cards,** and she read out a string of names 
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belonging io ali natìons, adding yarious commentaries 
on each, which mìght bave led the listener te con- 
clude that of ali these people whom she was so 
anxìous to see again, there was not one wbom she 
cared the least abont. She carne at last to the 
letters, and as she tore open a largo envelope, ex- 
claimed, " Oh ! — but what is the date ? Ah ! I take 
breath again ; I am thankful to say he is there stili." 

She went on reading about a page of the lettor, 
and then suddenly broke out again, " Not a month — 
before a month's timo ! " and then finishing the 
lettor without another word, she lay a long time 
silent, looking thoughtful and anxions. ''Ah, 6a-* 
brielle! are you stili there?" she said, rousing 
herself. " I beg your pardon." She rang a beli. 
" You shall be taken to your room, and I advise you 
to lie down ; I am going to do the same. We shall 
meet again at seven, which is my dinner-time. I do 
not expect any one to-day, and I shall dine in my 
dressing.gown." 

Fleurange, being thus dismissed, gladly followed 
the footman who had made bis appearance at the 
sound of the beli, and he led ber through the 
reception-rooms, and the hall, and up the great stair- 
case to the second floor, where ber bed-room was. 
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Here he left her with a low, respectful bow, after 
pointing out a private corridor by which she could go 
to her mistress without passing through the reception- 
rooms. 

The bed-room into which Fleurange had been 
brought was large and very pretty, but it seemed 
rather decorated than furnished, for its size, pictures, 
and gilding, lefb space for a great deal more furniture, 
and that of a better kind; but such as it was, it 
seemed very pleasant to Fleurange. The broad, high 
window in its deep recess poured in a flood of light, 
but it would only bave given a view of the sky if 
three stono steps had not given access to it. When 
the steps were mounted, the eye immediately took in 
the inner court of the palace, which was surrounded 
with a sort of pillared arcade, like a cloister, running 
round it; while a white marble fountain, set in the 
middle of a grass-plot and a group of oleanders, sent 
up its jets of crystal water. Birds were chirping in 
an aviary, and there was altogether something in this 
pleasant and peaceful spot, vaulted by the azure sky, 
which induced a wish for repose and quiet thought. 
Fleurange accordingly seated herself upon a little 
stono bench contrived in the recess, without thinking 
of going farther, and there allowed her mind to 
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wander, as ìt was given to doing, into vague day- 
dreams, when the appearance of a servant carrying 
ber trnnk gave ber a bini to come down in ali senses 
from tbe beigbts, and to begìn tbe prosale task of 
nnpacking and pntting away ber tbings. But just as 
sbe was setting to work sbe saw tbat sbe bad left ber 
bag in tbe Princess*8 room. 

As ber keys were in tbé bag sbe was obliged to 
go and fetcb it, and sbe took tbe sbort way wbicb 
bad been sbown ber tbat led directly to tbe little 
drawing-room. Instead of returning tbat way, bow- 

« 

over, Fleurange could not resist tbe desire of examin- 
ing at ber leisui^e tbe splendid rooms sbe bad before 
passed tbrougb. Sbe returned, tberefore^ leisurely 
tbrougb tbe wbole suite, admiring on tbe way, witb 
a mixture of cbildisb curiosity and innate perception 
of tbe beautiful, tbe extraordinary profusion of pretty 
tbings collected in tbe rooms. 

Tbougb tbere was exquisite tasto, tbere was also a 
certain ostentation about everytbing wbicb awakened 
in Fleurange, by contrast, tbe vivid remembrance of 
tbe Old House. Tbe dear Old House ! wbere sim- 
plicity of life was so cbarmingly allied to ali tbat 
was magnificent in art, and wbere everytbing tbat 
delìgbted tbe eye seemed to speak to tbe mind, and 
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to induce intellectaal tofl and stndy as well as lepose 
and peaoe. Here, on the oontiaiy, the extenud 
beauty chiefly suggested dissipation, luxuiy, and the 
prìde of life. 

Thìs contrast saddened Fleurange, and losing her 
interest in her surroundings, she was about to return 
to her room by the great staircase without exploring 
any iBiQuer, when^ in crossing the hall, her attention 
was caught by largo half-open doors in front of ber, 
and she yielded to the curiosity of looking into this 
last room. She pushed open the doors, and found 
herself in a room of the same size as the others, but 
which was more like a stndy than a drawing-room. 
The half-open shutters allowed her to discem the 
hangings of Hungary leather, the ebony bóok-cases 
round the room, the fumìture placed in order and 
covered over, and the tables upon which the books 
were placed in that exact order which tells plainly 
that no band has lately touched them. In fact, 
everything showed that this was an uninhabited room, 
and bad not been, like the others, prepared for the 
return of the mistress of the house. It was pervaded, 
however, by a character of studious rest, which suited 
Fleurange's real tastes much better than the mere 
magnificence of the other rooms. 
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She went on a few steps, looking abont ber, and 
tbat sbe mìgbt better distingaisb tbe varions objects, 
sbe went to a window and ventored to pulì one of tbe 
sbntters wìde open. Tbe brìgbt daylìgbt, snddenly 
flooding tbe darkened room, fell npon a pletore just 
opposite ber, and wbicb till tben sbe bad not 
observed. Fleurange glanced at it. 

How is it possible to describe wbat sbe felt ? Sbe 
coold not bave found words berself to express ber 
amazement and tbe yiolent agitation of mind, wbicb 
made ber tam alternately pale and red, wbile sbe 
could scarcely stand. 

' Tbe picture wbicb once more met ber eyes was 
tbat very same wbicb bad played so prominent a part 
in ber life ; ber fatber's last pletore, tbe ^' Cordelia " 
for wbicb sbe bad once sat to bim, and coold never 
now bear mentioned witboot agitation. 

Fleorange felt for some minotes bome down by 
tbe flood of tboogbts, tbose tboogbts and feelings 
wbicb a few montbs since sbe bad banisbed by a 
decisive effort from ber mind. A keen bot pardonable 
coriosity to know bow tbe " Cordelia " came tbere, 
and wbere sbe was berself, took possession of ber, 
and sbe felt tbat sbe most in some way qoickly obtain 
tbis knowlédge. 
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With a beating heart slie closed the shntters again, 
and went softly out of the room where she had, as it 
were, seen some startling apparition. 

Fleurange had reached the foot of the stairs when 
ehe met Mdlle. Barbe, extremely busy, and in just 
that state of tiredness, on the edge of ill-temper, 
whìch on days of departure and arrivai, is common to 
those upon whom the burden of packing and 
unpacking faUs. 

Fleurange stopped ber, notwithstanding. It was 
absolutely necessary that this matter should be cleared 
up as soon as possìble. 

She therefore said, "Barbe, I bave been looking 
at ali the rooms." 

This won ber a smile, for Barbe was very proud 
of the splendour of the palace. 

" We are well lodged, are we not ? " she said 
complacently. 

" Yes, well indeed. The whole palace belongs to 
the Princess, does it not ? *' 

" Certainly, from the celiar to the garrets ! " 

" Does she occupy the whole of it ? " 

" Certainly, the whole, with the Count." 

" The Count ? " 

" Yes, ber son, who always lives with ber, that is. 
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when he is bere. Tbere, look, that is bis room/' 
she said, pointing io the door which Flenrange had 
just shut. 

" Her son ? What is his name ? ' ' 

" Count George de Walden." 

" Count George de Walden ! " repeated Fleurange, 
lìke some one in a dream. 

" Why, yes ! that was the name of the Princess's 
first hnsband. Did you not know it ? '* 

"No, I knew nothing aboat him." 

" He died quite young, he did, and madame was 
very young, too. She mourned for him a long while, 
and then married again, but she never had any other 
ehildren. The Prince died, too, he did, but " 

At that instant a man-servant appeared, with an 
armfìil of packages, great and small, one of which fell 
from the load. Barbe then tumed quickly away from 
Fleurange, and, to relieve her feelings, began sharply 
io scold the poor footman, who was a great deal more 
iired than herself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Fleubanoe took her place once more at the top of 
her window-stepsi and looked out agaìn^ as before, 
ìnto the peacefal and sheltered coartyard. Bnt how 
changed were her feelings since she left it, half-an- 
honr ago ; and what a contrast there was between the 
peace which there seemed to chirae in wìth her own 
feelings, to her present state of excited agitation which 
she strove to subdue for some time in vain ! Had 
this nnexpected discovery given her most Joy, snrprise, 
pain, or fear ? She conld not disentangle the matter i 
it was a mixture of eyery varying feeling, and she 
allowed herself to be swept away for some time by the 
whirlwind of conflicting emotions. At length, how- 
ever, her ideas gradnally cleared np and grew definite, 
and as Fleurange recalled the day that she had first 
heard Gonnt de Walden's name, recalled also the 
resolve she had then made. 
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That resolve she had hiiherto easily fulfiUed, 
thanks to the many events which had occapied and 
absorbed her, and she must hold to it also faithfally 
henceforth in her new and much ehanged position. 
It was no qnestion now^ as then^ of forgettìng the 
very name of Count de Walden, for she would be 
forced to see him^ to become familiar with him, and 
to dwell under the same roof. But what she must 
never now lese sight of was^ that she should be none 
the nearer to him, even when she saw him daily under 
bis mother's roof^ than when, as far as he was con- 
cemed^ he lìved in her world of day-dreams. It 
would probably be much more difficult now, and, 
although Fleurange did not realize the diJB&culty, she 
did know that this was the task laid before ber, 
and when once this was settled, her way became 
clear. 

The gentle band which had guided her in child- 
hood had never sought to extinguish those exquisite 
but dangerous capacities with which she was gifted. 
Mother Magdalen had not deadened the yitality of her 
imagination, the warm affection of her heart, or the 
enthusiastio tendency of her feelings ; for she did not 
think those qualities to be dreaded when combined 
withtwo others which were cultivated by herself with 
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some snch sedulous care as ìs shown in a lower 
degree by a singiDg-master ivhen he develops and 
changes a human voice into a strong, melodions, and 
almost Divine instniment of music. 

For, however beautiful a voice may be, no one can 
sing who does not keep perfect time, or has not 
leamed to sustain the notes in their perfection without 
failure of breath. The Divine melody which is created 
by the harmony of human qualities depends also upon 
the perfect way in which duty is maintained in the 
soul, and falfilled by the strength of character which 
sustains it without wavering or failing. 

These two qualities, the sense of duty, and the 
strength to carry it out, ruled over ali others in 
Fleurange, and up to this time had preserved her 
from failing into the dangers to which many girls 
would have been exposed. 

And now nearly two hours had gone by; the 
shadows of the pillars of the arcade lengthened, and 
the evening star, which to Fleurange was ever the 
harbinger of good thoughts, arose clear and bright 
into the cloudless sky, suggesting her accustomed 
Angelus prayers. Then the clock struck, and abruptly 
reminded Fleurange where she was. She quickly 
opened her trunk, dressed herself hurriedly, and went 
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into the drawìng-room^ jast as the Prìncess had 
appeared there herself. 

Fleurange was simply dressed in black silk, for 
she wonld bave been pnzzled to make a more elegant 
toilette, and to-day sbe bad not eveil tbongbt of any 
cbange, ae ber mistress bad saìd sbe was going to dine 
in ber '' dressing-gown." Sbe was tberefore mucb 
sarprised to see tbe garment tbus named take tbe 
shape of a long wbite casbmere robe, tbickly em- 
broidered witb gold. Tbe Prìncess wore a bead-dress 
also of gold tissne and lace, and about ber neck six 
rows of magnificent pearls, wbicb fell low down upon 
ber bosom. But wbat surprìsed and distarbed Fleur- 
ange tbe most, was tbe dissatisfied glance from tbe 
Princess's eyes as soon as sbe made ber appearance, 
for it was tbe first time tbat a kind and afiectionate 
greeting bad been wanting from ber. 

It was no time, boweyer, eitber for asking or giving 
explanations, for tbe Prìncess was not alone, l'wo or 
tbree people were present, wbose names Fleurange 
became acquainted witb later on. Here was an old 
man of science, naiiied Pomponio, a young artist. 
Signor Livio, and tbe Marquis Trombelli, wbo bad 
tbe reputation of being a bore. Tbey were ali, in^ 
i&QÌi frequenters of tbe palace, of an inferìor grado, 
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who sayed the mistress of the house firom the dis- 
appomtment of seeìng her cook's chef-d'oenTies wasted 
on the desert air, and firom the risk of bemg foiced to 
eat her dinner wìthoat a certain nmnber of gaests in 
a great dinìng-room, and when a téte-à-téte with 
Fleorange wonld have seemed veiy dnll. In general 
the Princess was by no means indifferent to the qnality 
of the gaests she received at dinner, bnt she attached 
stili more vaine to their nnmber than qnality, and 
exacted of them little more than the easy task of 
devonring the exqnisite dishes pnt before them with 
some little appreciation of their vaine. 

In spite of the remarkable plainness of her dress, 
Flenrange did not pass nnnoticed. The man of 
science talked rather more than nsnal, to dazzle her, 
the Marqnis spied at her with his eyeglass more than 
once, and the artist ventnred on a few complimentary 
phrases ; but as Flenrange answered him only by 
monosyllables, theh* conversation langnished, the 
evening seemed to lengtben ont interminably, and 
the Princess had yawned seyeral times, when she 
ronsed herself Buddenly, with an exclamation of 
pleasnre, on hearing the Marqnis Adelardi an- 
nounced. 

A man abont forty appeared, whom Flenrange 
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heard was a Milanese^ and she immediately saw that 
he was a man who spoke well on ali subjects, knowìng 
how to touch on ali wìth interest, whether it were the 
mere gossip of society, politicai news, or social and 
literary questions. He had only the one fault of 
treating subjects alike and as if they were of equal 
interest. À change was instantly yisible in the 
drawing-room, and the Marquis Adelardi had not been 
in it a quarter-of-an-hour before he found means to* 
gauge the moderate abilities of every one present and 
to lead each person to talk of what he knew best; 
passing from politics to history, from science to art, 
and showing himself able to speak upon each subject 
with some success, if not with any great profundity. 

As Fleurange went on with ber work, she was 
amused by listening to the conversation, and ber 
interest in it was doubled and became of another 
character when Adelardi, drawing nearer to the 
Princess's arm-chair, said, " And when are we to see 
George again ? " 

She replied in a tono which was half satisfied and 
half &etful. 

" Well ! yery soon, for bis letter from St. Peters- 
burg this moming tells me he will bé back by the end 
of the month." 
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" Bo miich the better. I fieel the loss of him 
alwajs far ererything here." 

^' So do I most eerUìnlT, as you maj sappose," 
the Prìncess replied, plajìiig with her peails in an 
absent war. " Nerertheless, Adekrii, joa know as 
well as I do, that he onght to bare stajed where he 
in till the end of this year." 

*' Now, Prìncess, you had better gire it np, — ^yon 
had better, ìndeed, gire np ali idea of making a 
eoortìer of George." 

" Bot it is not only that " 

"Ah ! I see. Yon think that pretty Véra—" 
here he leant towards the Prìnee^ and said some- 
thiDg in a low Toice. Flenrange only heard the 
wordu, "And yon know it wonld he eTerything I 
coald wish," from the Prìncess. 

" And what does he think ? " said Adelaidi. 

" He ? Well, yon know what he is." 

" And beeanse I know I shonld haye thonght that 
he was not impenetrable to snch attractions." 

" Certainly not ; bnt one neyer can he snre of bis 
not being taken np by some other inconceÌTable 
fancy. And, besides, I think if she had not been 
ttbout the Conrt " 

Then again the Prìncess lowered her Toice. 
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*' Don't put yourself out ; he is sure to be attracted 
in time." 

'' I hope so ; bnt^ meanwhile, do agree with me 
that he had piuch better noi bave come back." 

*^ Yes and no to that. I am not quite sure that 
he wonld not be exposing himself to some rìsk 
which he is always so likely to do." 

The Princess looked yery grave. 

" You are right there," she said ; *' and he 
certainly alarms me very often. But I think he 
might become wiser if he were bound, and that is a 
necessity one learns at last by living in Bussia." 

The conversation was carried on some time longer 
in a low tono ; and then^ as the Princess said she was 
tired, ber usuai late hours were broken into^ and they 
ali took leave. 

Just as Fleurange was about to say good-night 
the Princess stopped ber and took ber to task a little 
upon the extreme plainness of ber dress. 

" I make rather a point of dress with the lady 
who in some sort helps me to receive myguests," she 
said ; " and I always pay ber in proportion," she 
added, with that want of delicacy which is often 
shown, éven by high-bred women, to their dependents. 
It was not a common fault with the Princess, but 
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ibis coarser natare showed itself when temper got the 
upper band. 

Flenrange colonred and replìed: ''I beg yoor 
pardon, PrincesB, but I cannot satisfy jou npon ibis 
point. It Ì8 noi possible ! " sbe repeated, ber eyes 
fiUing witb large tears. 

" Wbat do you mean by tbat ? " 

Flenrange besitated for an instante but tben, 
obeying ber naturai, frank impulse, sbe told tbe 
Prìncess everytbing tbat bad bappened as to tbe min 
of ber family, and ber own reasons for accepting tbe 
post of companion wbicb sbe now fiUed. 

^' If I am obliged to spend, in dress, tbe money 
wbicb I receive ; if I cannot, witbout dìspleasing you, 
belp my uncle, tben— tben— ob l madame, I must 
seek tbe means elsewbere of " 

But sbe was not allowed to fìnisb, for tbe way in 
wbicb sbe bad told ber simple story bad cbanged tbe 
displeasure of the Prìncess into sympatbetic feeling ; 
and tbe result of tbis little scene was tbat Fleurange 
received full permission to dispose of tbe wbole, 
instead of a portion, of ber salary, on tbe sole con- 
dition — and to tbis sbe was obliged to agree — tbat 
tbe Prìncess, and sbe only, sbould be responsible for 
ber companion' s dress and trìnkets. 
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The very next day, in fact, Flenrange found her- 
self set np with a profasion of every article that could 
possibly satisfy the whimsical taste of her mistress, 
and, at the same time, give an ontlet to the fresh 
interest excited by the tale which she had now leamt 
for the first time. Flenrange snbmitted to this 
measure with a mixtnre of gratefol feeling and 
reluctance, and always tried to reconcile her own 
simple tastes with her mistress's love of splendour. 
Nevertheless, the effect of her appearance the first 
time she went into society, went far beyond the 
Princess's intentions, when she had seemed so anxious 
to set off her companion's beauty. 

À certain Inxurions splendour was an absolutely 
necessary condition of life with the Princess Catherine, 
and in the same way that a piece of plain furnitnre or 
duU colouring would bave seemed ont of place in her 
rooms, so Flenrange's black silk gown was to her a 
blot in the general harmony, and she had simply 
striven to get this blot removed. But it would never 
bave Buited her in any way that Fleurange should 
bave stepped out of her dependent position which 
flattered her pride as much as it satìsfied the kindness 
of her nature. If the attention paid to her companìon 
on her first appearance had come too prominently 
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complacency as her own doing. Flenrange also read 
aloud, wìth a melodious voice and a naturai though 
most rare aptitude, sometimes from the German and 
Italian poets^ at otbers magazìnes and reyiews ; but 
when the reception hoors had come, she was eager to 
run away, uniess the Princess specially asked her to 
stay, or sent for her to the drawing-rooms. Fleurange 
thus, without knowing it, and by sìmply following the 
path that seemed naturally marked out, fulfiUed her 
mistress's least wishes, and she was perhaps more 
pleased with the tact which forestalled them than with 
her prompt docility, 

Meanwhile the days flew by, and they had been 
more than a month at Florence. During this time 
the Count de Walden's name had been mentioned at 
least a hnndred times before her, and had ceased to 
affect Fleurange with the agitation she had formerly 
struggled against. She even smiled to herself at times, 
and thought that when he came he would perhaps be 
surprised at herself for haying thought so much about 
him. It ìs thus, she said to herself, that spectres 
vanish when steadily looked in the face. 

This idea recurred to her mind one morning when 
she was alone in the little drawing-room, for the 
Princess had gone out, and Fleurange had sat down 

VOL. I. 15 
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to her wcrk'frame to finish off her work. The thonght 
had been snggested bjrthe moming's news that Conni 
de Walden wonld eertainlj arrire before the end of 
the week. ^'Yes, certainly, reality makes spectres 
yanish/* she repeated, pnrsning the thread of her 
reflections, ^* and it is veiy lìkely that when I know 
him better " 

Her thonghts were abmptly ent short bj the 
sonnd of qnick footsteps in the adjoining room, ìnto 
which no one generally was admitted withont being 
annonnced. Flenrange got np hastily, ìntending to 
leaye the room, according to her nsnal costoni, bat 
she had only tìme to step forward when she nearly 
ran against a man who was coming in. 

It was he. Yes, he himself — Count George ! 

Flenrange had no time to be certain of what she 

felt, for the effect she prodnced npon him so amazed, 
or rather so scared her, that she stood perfectly stili, 

in Toiceless agitation. 

" Flenrange ! Good God ! is it possible ? is it 
real ? Flenrange — Flenrange !" he repeated again 
and again, with some deeper emotion than joy, and in 
that very voice which, as well as bis noble face, had 
been so long stamped npon her remembrance. 

The name, the almost forgotten name of her 
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childhood, nttered in this way^ ber band grasped like 
tbat of a recovered friend^ bnt conpled witb a glance 
wbicb made Fleurange instinctively wìibdraw ber 
eyes — tbe Count's rapid questìons^ bis agitated, 
tender, passionate words — every circamstance of tbis 
meeting, rusbed npon ber swift, scorcbing, and 
dangerons, like flasbes of ligbtmng. 

And tben tbe Princess's carriage was beard, and 
before sbe appeared, Fleurange, wbite and sbaken, bad 
escaped to ber own room. 

And now ali tbat bad looked most unreasonable 
and almost insane in ber own former imaginations, 
ali tbat bad, as it were, seemed impossible, bad 
become tme, but witb a sudden, swift, and most 
tbreatening trntb, 

Wbat were tbese words tbat sbe bad board ? 
Tbat for a wbole year be bad been followed by tbe 
tbougbt of ber ; tbat be bad striven to banisb ìt, but 
conld not sacceed, and tbat now be bad retnmed to 
bis bome resolved to do everytbing to find ber out once 
more, and to bebold tbe face wbicb dwelt always in 
bis mind. Tbis was wbat be bad come bome to say, 
Wbat sbe bad beard from bis lips bad been tbe very 
counterpart of ali tbat sbe bad felt and struggled 
against berself. 
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Poor Flenrange ! was it joy which ber white and 
agitated face now expressed, or some transport of 
pride or tendemess, that caosed ber heart to throb so 
painfally, or happìness, ii?hich was the source of that 
sndden flow of tears ? 

No, certaìnly not ; those words which are sweetest 
to hear when it is rìght to listen to them ; that ntter- 
most happiness of being loved where there is answer- 
ing love; those words so swiftly nnderstood when 
they express the feeluigs of onr own hearts ; ali that, 
in fact, which snddenly brings the lìght of snnshine 
into life, had mshed npon Flenrange with the giare, 
the swiftness, and the doom of the lightning's 
stroke. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CouNT Geobge de Walden possessed every external 
quality likely io please or fascinate, and, althongh it 
mìght not be well io take for granted that bis noble 
and cbiyalrous face was tbe index of a cbaracter 
entirely witbout selfisbness, stili it was impossible 
to look at bim witbout being impressed, and difficult 
to forget bim wben once be bad been seen. Tbe vivid 
imago be bad loft stamped upon Fleurange's mind was 
not, tberefore, so remarkable as it migbt seem, and 
ber fancy was far more excnsable tban sbe allowed to 
ber own mind. But, in spite of ber own great beauty 
and cbarm, it was stili more extraordinary tbat tbe 
impression bad been mutuai, and tbat it bad not 
been weakened by tbe lapse of a year's time. 

It would not, of course, be possible to liken tbe 
vague, spontaneous, and indefinite fancy of a girl, 
witb Bucb feelings as a man of Count de Walden' s 
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charaeter was eapable of enteriainìiig, bai under the 
likeness of Flenrange's fece *^ Cordelia " had been 
over as clearly in bis mind as in bis imagination, 
and he passionately longed to meet wiih ber again. 
He bad, in &ct, resolved witbin bìmself to do so, 
without mncb examination of bis intentions, and tbis 
tenacioos pnrpose bad inflaenced bim more tban be 
was aware in coming to a conclusion contraiy to bis 
solemn oatb. 

Bnt tboagb not a scrapolons man, Count de 
Walden wonld bave tboagbt many times before 
Tentaring to use sncb langnage as be bad to bis 
motber's companion. Bnt be bad not tbe least 
expected to find in tbe " Gabrielle " mentioned from 
time to time in bis motber's letters tbe Flenrange 
wbose remarkable name and strange beanty bad been 
stamped on bis mind, and astonisbment bad deprived 
bim of ali bis self-control. Then, as be saw 
Fleurange blusb and cbange colour, and bebeld tbe 
agitation in ber beautiful eyes, be bad, in spite of bis 
better judgment, uttered words wbicb be would bave 
done wisely to bave loft unsaid, if sbe bad better known 
bow to conceal ber emotion. 

But, as we bave already said, tbe wbole scene bad 
passed quicker tban tbougbt. Five minutes bad not 
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elapsed between bis sndden appearance to Flenrange, 
and the moment when the Prìncess, breathless with 
Joy and hurryìng ap the stairs^ and white with agita- 
tion, folded ber son in ber arms. 

George led ber to ber couch, put ber npon it, and 
knelt down beside ber^ and wbile sbe asked bim with 
continued caresses^ first, why he had come back so 
soon, and then why he had made ber expect bim so 
long, he gradoally regained bis self-possession. After 
a long bour's conversation, when he could he at last 
alone, Coant de Walden began to qnestion whether 
the vision which had greeted bim on bis arrivai, was 
a reality or some dream of bis imagìnation, and he 
found bimself questioning whether he was really glad 
or not, that tbis vision had appeared to bim under 
bis motber's roof. 

Meanwbile, Fleurange also was recovering berself 
slowly, but ber first sensation was one of absolute 
terror. "Oh ! my dear uncle and aunt, why did I 
ever leave you ! " sbe exclaimed, with a feeling like 
that which one has, when tbinking of the sbeltered 
home in a storm. Sbe now experienced, even more 
keenly than when in Paris, the absolute need of 
protection, and was more frightened at ber own 
loneliness and want of strengtb, Then sbe dried ber 
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ejes, clasped her bands together, and tried to leflect 
npon ali that had passed with cairn consideration, bnt 
there waa no possibility of remaining qniet. Àgitation 
and the shock of sniprise tegether were too strong for 
her, and in spile of aU her efforts, the voice and 
accent she had just heard gare her so acnte and 
almost painfdl joy, that it pierced her heart like the 
thmst of a knife. 

" No, no ! I ought not to think about it ! " she 
said, pressing her hands to her head, as if to stop the 
movements of ber mind. " What had he told bis 
mother ? What had she said to bim ? Wonld she 
show herself proud, haughty and disdainfnl, as she 
well knew how to be ? Would she order her com- 
panion to leave the house that instant ? What was 
happening ? " 

Fleurange was stili trying to take in this new 
aspect of her afifairs, when, without even the previous 
ceremony of knocking, Barbe carne in burriedly, with 
the air of a person who brings both news and 
commands. 

" Mdlle. Gabrielle," she said, " the Princess has 
sent me to say that the Count is come, and there will 
be a good many people to dinner, She begs that you 
will bB nicely dressed." 
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This message, tumblìng into the midst of 
Fleurange's thoughts, like cold water thrown on a 
farnace, seemed to hiss and bubble till ber confasion 
of miild became more inextricable tban over. She 
looked at Barbe as if she had not taken in the sense 
of ber words. 

*' Perhaps you were asleep ? " said Barbe, per- 
ceiving how wan and haggard Fleurange looked. 
" Are you ili ? " 

The question snggested to Fleurange the answer 

^'yes/' and also that she could not leave ber room. 

She was rejoicing in the idea of having thus 

extricated herself from ber troubles/ when Barbe 

exclaimed, " Stay in your room ! Too ili to go 

down ! Oh, my goodness ! And on such a day as 

this ! Yes, I think I see how pleased Madame would 

be ! Come, Mademoiselle, now you know she would 
never allow it ! *' 

'' But if my head aches so dreadfuUy that I can 
scarcely hold it up ? '* replied Fleurange. 

Barbe looked at ber, and saw that Fleurange 
spoke the truth. Her head ached, she was white, 
and there was something strange in her eyes and 
whole countenance, though she looked as beautiful — 
more beautiful tban eyer. 
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" Xow, Mdlle. Gabrielle, you are not yeiy ili," 
said Barbe. *^ Come ! shake jonrself np, or else I 
teli joa the Prìncess will he coming ap bere to fetch 
yon, and then yon will he obliged to do as yon 
are told ! " 

The prospect of snch an erent redaced Fleorange 
to perfect snbmission. 

" Very well. Barbe," she said, half-pleading, and 
half-impatient. ** Just teli me what I am to pat on. 
Dress myself! Oh! if she only knew how I 
detest it ! " 

"Oh! come. Mademoiselle, there are plenty of 
people who would be reiy glad to be in your 
shoes ! " exclaimed Barbe, with some temper ; for ber 
prineiples Ti^ere wholly against ali ber mistress's gifts 
to ber companion, but she soon cooled down, for 
Flenrange had certain little ways of disamiing her 
which she often used with success. 

"Look bere. Barbe, just take this sbawl away. 
It belongs to you, and come back in an hoor's 
time, and teli me what the Princess wishes me to 
put on. That is the shortest way to settle the 
matter, and it saves me the trouble of choosing for 
myself." 

Barbe went away and came back accordin^yin an 
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hour's tìme^ bringing with ber a sky-blue gauze dress, 
and Silver pins for tbe bair. 

" Look bere, Mademoiselle ! This is your dress 
for to-day; now just put it on quickly and I am 
going to stay and belp you. Let me do your bair. 
Tbere, tbose brigbt pins bave sucb an effect in your 
black locks. Now for your gown, quick! Tbe 
Princess is already in tbe drawing-room, and tbe 
Count and a quantity of people, and you will certainly 
be late ! Now, really, Mdlle. Gabrielle ! wbat are 
you tbinking about, to sit down tbere instead of 
finisbing dressing ? " 

Fleurange in trutb was botb troubled in mind 
and absent. Sbe walked about tbe room, sat down 
and got up again, mthout paying the least attention 
to Barbe's expostulations. At last, bowever, sbe 
allowed berself to be dressed exactly as Barbe 
wisbed, and tbe waiting-maid, out of pure love for 
ber art, so distinguisbed berself, tbat wben Fleurange 
opened tbe drawing-room door, trembling, and trying 
to slip in unobserved amongst tbe many guests, 
tbere arose an actual murmur of admiration wbich 
added to ber embarrassment. If sbe bad been asked, 
at tbat moment, wbat colour ber gown was, sbe 
could not possibly bave told, but tbe idea tbat Barbe 
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comforted by finding that the Prìncess had no 

suspicion of what had passed a little while ago, a 

flash of proud displeasure at the Coant lightened 

from her eyes as she looked up and tumed away 

her head. 

Gount de Walden glanced at her for a moment 

and became thoughtfal. He fonnd it difficult to take 

part in the conversation during dinner, when he was 

seated opposite bis mother as master of the honse. 

In the evenìng, thanks to Adelardi, who was bis most 

intimate friend and knew bis moods, he exerted bim- 

self and conversed almost as well as the gifted 

Milanese, but he never even went near Fleurange, nor 

cast a single glance in her direction. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Although the Princess Catherine had appeared 
indiflferent upon the subject, she was not so whoUy 
inexperienced as to think that Fleurange's society 
continually enjoyed, might not become dangerous to a 
young man of her son's age and disposition. At the 
same timo she would have much disliked any ehange 
in hìs present life^ and she rarely admitted the idea 
of any disagreeables into her category of possible 
events. 

Stili she narrowly watched George for two or 
three days, and was much better satisfied after so 
doing ; especially as he had hitherto been very open 
with her. Though he did not let bis mother guide 
him, he never concealed bis own wishes, and at the 
risk of making her sometimes very angry, he spoke 
bis mind freely, without attempting to escape from 
ber penetrating eyes. And at this moment the 
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Princesscame to snch conclusions about him as wonld 
naturally give ber entire satisfaction. 

The Count spoke of Fleurange quietly, but with- 
out affectation, and he never singled her out by any 
attenidon that he wonld not bave paid to another 
woman. He did not seek ber society, and wbenever 
he looked at her or spoke from time to time, like 
eyery one else, of her beauty, bis manner was reticent 
and cool. The Princess drew two inferences from 
these factSy first that her son was wrapped up in 
another person, and secondly, as this jomped with 
her own wishes, that she inight givo herself ^p to 
the fall satisfaction of this belief, and retnm to ber 
usuai indolent repose. 

As to Fleurange, the efifect of Count de Walden's 
manner towards her was somewhat remarkable. Being 
naturally frank, straigbtforward, and fearless, she 
had a rooted dislike to ali kinds of deceit, and for a 
little while he lost the dangerous favour he had found 
with ber, from the sole fact of bis having shown bim- 
self to her under two different aspects. She could not 
help asking which of these was the trae one. Was 
he now acting a part, or had he tried to impose upon 
her when he first came ? The mere doubt helped both 
her reason and her self-respect to restore her usuai 
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self-command. Little by little that first day's 
impression became fainter, and she almost lost sight 
of the scene which the Count himself seemed whoUy 
to have forgotten. 

However that may have been, the Princess, as 
we have said, ceased to follow his movements with 
anxious eyes, and Fleurange, relieved from the con- 
straint she had at first felt, ventured to take p&rt in 
the general conversation, even when Count de Walden 
was present. And before long she gave herself up to 
the enjoyment of talents that seemed to lend a fresh 
interest to every subject^ especially as he showed 
neither indifierence nor ignorance upon any. On this 
point George resembled Adelardi, but his disposition 
was more genial and less sneering, and he never, 
like him, forsook topics of real interest for the 
scandalous tattle of coteries and mere drawing-room 
gossip. Stili these two men were fast friends, and 
without being perfectly alike, they were so well suited 
as never to be in one another's way. 

There was one subject of conversation of which 
both were even passionately fond. This was politics, 
which, under other circumstances, would probably 
have been extremely tiresome to Fleurange, but 
which now interested her almost in spite of herself. 
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Count de Walden knew how to give a certain lofty 
ring to bis opinions^ and withont understanding 
much abont tbe matter, Fleurange felt berself swayed 
by bis proud independence of ione, bis love of liberty, 
and bis tendency in ali cases and at ali times to 
espouse tbe cause of tbe weak and oppressed. In 
politics, women are apt easily to seize tbese leading 
features, and tbeir sympatbies are qnickly enlisted in 
ali tbe canses and questions wbere tbese are found. 
Tbns, wben listening in excited silence, Fleurange 
felt from time to time almost a passionate sympatby 
"witb Count de Walden's vebement eloquence, wbicb 
bad naturally a powerful and unbackneyed cbarm. 
Àdelardi seemed no less absorbed in contemporary 
bistory tban bis friend, and talked as willingly about 
it, unless it bappened to be connected witb Italy 
Tben be became very silent, and it was almost 
impossible to get bim to carry on a conversation 
upon tbe subject. 

Fleurange spoke yery little, for tbe conversation 
was seldom addressed to ber, and sbe bad never 
bappened to be alone witb George since bis arrivai. 
One evening, wben tbe Princess's reception-room 
was filled witb company, Fleurange sat at a table 
making tea, wbicb was one of ber daily offices* 
VOL. I. 16 
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Eyeiy one carne io ber io ask for a cup of tea, bat 
only a few people were seated at tbe table. Àmong 
ibese few was Adelardi, wbo had embarked in some 
discussion witb Livio and Don Pomponio npòn 
Italian art, botb ancient and modem. Gonnt de 
Walden came ap to tbem, and after listening for 
some time in silence, he joined in tbe conTersation. 
Tbere bappened to be an empt j cbair near Flenrange, 
whicb be took, and for some time tbe discussion went 
on witb animation. Flenrange listened, leaning witb 
one arm on tbe table, and witb ber eyes cast down, 
but tbongb sbe did not speak a single word, sbe lost 
notbing of wbat was said. Tbe convérsation soon 
passed from Italy to Germany, and tbe party began 
to speak of a certain scbool of painting wbicb bad 
begun to produce sucb great results. After mention- 
ing some of tbese artists by name, Count de Walden 
suddenly spoke of Julian Steinberg, and added tbat 
tbe most remarkable picture of tbis young artist 
was to be seen at Frankfort '^ in Ludwig Domtbal*s 
collection." . 

Fleurange was aware tbat be bad been acquainted 
witb ber family, but as tbere bad been no occasion of 
mentioning tbem, it now startled ber to bear tbeir 
name unexpectedly pronounced. Sbe looked up 
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quickly, and conld scarcely repress the exclamation 
which rose tq ber lips. 

The movement was not observed by any one but 
Gount de Walden^ who had caused it. He allowed 
the conversation to drop, and a few minutes after- 
wards, when the other men had left the tea-table, he 
stayed on for a moment and said, '^ Mdlle. Gabrielle, 
I beg of you to teli me if I wounded or vexed you 
just now ? It would he very contrary to my wish if 
I did so." 

Fleurange quickly answered, '* Oh, no ! No, 
most decidedly not ! " foUowing up ber words with 
an explanation which sbe gave bim fully and frankly. 
Oount de Walden then board for the first timo ber 
relationship to the Dornthals, and this snbjeot baving 
been tonched npon, it led to fresh and more important 
revelations. From the day of bis arrivai, for miore 
than one reason easy to understand, the '' Cordelia " 
had never been mentioned by either of them; bnt 
now baving gained more confidence, and being led 
on by the charm of ber awakened recoUections, 
Fleurange ventored to teli bim bow the incident of 
bis purchasing ber fatber's last picture had influenced 
the coarse of ber life, and in a voice deepened by 
emotion, sbe began to thank bim for the happy 
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and with as mnch proud dignity as if she were some 
queen, and the lowest of ber subjects had infringed 
the distance between tbem, sbe said, ^' Coant, I 
appeal to you from yourself. Is this the langaage 
you ougbt to bold to a poor orpban wbo is under 
tbe protection and in the service of your motber ? " 

Tbe deep reyerence of tbe look wbicb fell before 
bers was reparation enougb for Fleurange. But tbe 
grìef and affection tbat were mingied witb tbe rever- 
ence, perbaps rendered tbis mute response more 
perilous to ber tban tbe passionate words uttered 
before. Fleurange^ nevertbeless^ got up immediately, 
and left tbe drawing-room, to be seen no more tbat 
night. 
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belieyed in the witchcraft yon allnded to, I would try 
it this moment.*' 

As he spoke, he got np and looked round the 
room. 

It was now brilliantly Ut and fall of people. His 
mother^ more rìehly dressed even than usuala seemed 
to view with complacency the nnmerons groups of 
gracefal women^ the men of ali ages, and the 
notabilities of every country, who had assembled 
about her that evening; and there was nothing to 
justify the weaiy look of the son who ought to bave 
been helpìng her to entertaìn her company, and stiU 
less to excuse his next words." 

" What an insufferable rabbie ! If you bave had 
enough of it, too, Àdelardi, let us go and smoke a 
cigar." 

" As to the last point, agreed ; but as to the first 
7Ìew, it is only your horoscopic mood which makes you 
view things in such a sorry light." 

As soon as they were both established, one in an 
arm-chair, and the other on a dormeuse, in the room 
which Fleurange had once inyaded, Adelardi went on. 

" Now, George, without any sorcery at ali, would 
you like me to try my band at predicting your 
future ? " 



i^c V^'aldei: lit a ci^ar, and after smaking far a 
lew iiiuiaeult, ìit' said, *' You art' no sorcerar,! know, 
Adelaidi, but you wouid noi be an Italian if yon liai 
liol u cerlaiu |^ift of divination. Come, I agree ; tiy 
\our liaud. ^'ou liuve long known iliat toh cbh bbj 
uiiytuiiig to me you plea«e.*' 

** Vary well, I am going to begin ; but first eIIott 
lUi' io atik \{j\x to explaiu the meaning of that cmtam 
wLiok La« covered that piotare "before me erer sìlice 
you i'Miuti houxe ? " 

^' Do yjix reinember wbat tlie picture is ? '' 

** Yetì, perfcctly. It is ^ Cordelia tneeling before 
Juijg Lear ' wbile he «leeps/* 

'* jiave you looked ai it carefully ? " 

^' Veti, (i eorge, moBt carefully. So that 

Wtill, l will let you off the pain of answering the 

i^uetìtion I tttìked juHt now, for I know why you have 
hiddou jt," 

*^ J^tìt UH bear," 

^* \ iiu bave oovored it, for fear everybody should 
hu btvuijk witb the likeuoas to tbo originai." 

Nii >^Utì\vev ft'um George, At length he said, 
** U' yn\ Imve gueakieil rigbUy, am I obliged to teli 

** Yoa, l tbink w^ wwai both be fwuk in this 
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game we are playing at, or else let us talk of other 
things ? " 

" No, Adelardi, as we bave touched upon this 
subject, let us go on with it." 

" Very well, I am going on, and if you should not 
happen to like it, even, I will go on to the end. I 
acknowledge that up till now you bave concealed your 
rùling fancy exceedingly well; I believe I am the 
only person who has found it out, besides — possibly — 
the object of it. Àbout that I am not sure, for that 
girl's cbaracter is beyond me." 

'' It is a cbaracter that men like you and me, 
Adelardi, bave not often the opportunity of studying." 
" That is very true, and for that reason your 
fickle fancy has been taken by surprise and caught. 
Ànd then, notwitbstanding the colouring that your 
picture might lend to another view, your meeting 
bere was entirely a chance, and you bad not the least 
idea of finding ' Cordelia ' under your own roof, except 
in that picture." 

"Now you are no longer acting as a sorcerer, for 
I told you that fact myself." 

" Yes, but I believed you, whicb another man 
of less experience might not bave done, and now this 
unforeseen and startling meeting has attached an idea 
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of some kind of destiny or fitality to the fiiaemstìcm 
she e^eTcises over yen/' 

George colomed alightly withont speaking, re- 
collecting the words he had shortly before spoken to 
Flenrange. 

" A fataUty," Adelardì went on, ** of eonrae 
implies some irresistible force; and irresistible means 
that wìthout either hesitation, scmple, or remorse, 
yoa mean to take adyantage of the power yoa 
know too well how to exercise. It means .... in 
short . . . ." 

'' Finish yonr sentence/' said George. 

'' Well, George, sermons do not snit me at ali, 
and I shonld not yentnre to preach one to yoa at ali, 
bnt eyen at the risk of yonr thinking it a strange 
thing coming from me, I shonld declare that to set 
any trap for that noble creatore, or eyen by a single 
word to bring any tonch of dishononr npon the 
radiance of her pnrity and good fame, wonld he so 
infamons. . . ." 

'* So infamons ! and yet yon think me capable of 
it ? Thank yon, Adelardi ! " 

" Now, George, swear that yon do not think 
of it." 

'^Ofwhat?" 
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'' Of ber." 

" Think of ber ? No, I cannot swear to that. 
Bnt I am snrprised that with ali yoar yery nnnsual 
esteem for ber yon shonld think me absolately incapable 
of feeling the least about ber." 

" Come, George, what is your idea then ? " • 

Gount de Walden made no answer, bnt, after an 
instant's pansé, Adelardi went on in a more serions 
tone, " My good friend, being forty years old, that is, 
abont fifteen years older than yonrself, I think I may 
be allowed to say that if an act of foUy is preferable to 
an act of baseness, it is well to remember also that 
among foUies the best are those which vanish the 
qnickest, and the worst are those which are irre- 
parable." 

" We are forgetting our parts, Adelardi. I bave 
neither confessions nor revelations to make to yon, 
and yon bave no advice to give me. You nndertook 
to teli me what I should do, not what I ought to do.'* 

"Well, then, this is my horoscope, which I 
acknowledge }s cast more as I wish it than as I fore- 
see it — You wilLescape the act off olly which bewitches 
yoUy and you tviU keep the promise to which you are 
lound by your word.*^ 

The Gonnt's face darkened. 
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" Well, my dear friend, as the maid of honour is 
ricb, noble, and one of the prettiest wómen at conrt, 
and as besides that, your head was qnite turned by 
ber, and she made no secret of ber liking for you, I 
do not see that it would bave been a very dreadful 
case.'* 

^' No, I acknowledge that, and if I bad never left 
St. Petersburg, perhaps I mìght bave been happy 
under snch circumstances. But now, wbether it is a 
pity or not, I bave lived in anotber atmosphere, and 
cannot be happy cut of it. I bave imbibed a thonsand 
feelings, sympathies, and opinione which woald make 
me look upon the gilded chance of a place at Court as 
the worst of slaveries. That alone would bave made 
the words, which Vera may bave looked to bear, die on 
my lips, but she knows that I never uttered them. 
Ànd what does it matter to me what the world 
thinks ? " 

" You acknowledge, however, that tbis is not the 
only reason for breaking with ber ? *' 

" No, if there is any breaking off. It is not, or 
rather is no longer the only one." 

'' I thought as much, and I cannot teli you which 
of the two reasons I am the most sorry for." 

'' Beally, Adelardi/' replied George^ impatiently» 
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Adelardi paused for a few moments and the^ said, 
with a constrained manner, '^ Listen to me^ George, 
I am certainly yonr truest friend, and you coald never 
doubt it if ydu knew what it ìs costing me to speak 
upon the point you bave touched upon ; but it may 
not be altogether useless for you to bear me say two 
words upon a subject which, as you know, I generally 
avoid. I am master of myself when I keep silence, 
but not enough so to speak coolly. When I was 
younger than you, I felt, almost to madness, that 
passionate feeling which is known only to those whose 
country is enslaved. Yes," he went on, with an 
agitation quite uncommon to him, '^ a happy, glorious, 
famous, and powerful country, is worthy of a devotion 
which no noble heart can deny her ; but when that 
feeling of almost worship is changed into a bitter, 
useless anger, when that country is crushed, and 
humbled in the dust and trampled under foot, when 
her yery name is blotted out of remembrance, and she 
is refased even the right of hearing a name at ali, and 
even of being allowed to exist ! " 

''Ah ! indeed, I can well imagine such misery as 
that, Adelardi," exclaimed George, with the deepest 
sympathy, " and sympathize with it only too strongly. 
But ^taly is not the only nation trampled down in 
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Europe, and the hct of a imui's happening to belong 
to the country whkh oppresses, surely does net bind 
him to take part in its abuses, or forbid him to grieve 
for them ? " 

" I will ansT^-er that tv-and-bv, but let me finish now, 
George, for I shall neyer return to the subject again. 
Dnring the time that I was nnder the dominion 
of that passion of patriotism, I yielded, like so many 
others of my conntrymen of my own age and position, 
to certain foolish and eyil temptations to reyolt, or at 
least to the ontward appearance of it, and, like many 
better men than myseK, and others not, perhaps, so 
good, I suffered imprisonment, confiscation, and exile 
one after the other. I do not regret those miseries — 
if one cannot serre one's country, there is a kind of 
pleasure in suflfering for it — but I must say that I do 
not regret having deserved them." 

'* Deserved them ? " 

'* Yes, certainly, for I joined one of those secret 
societies, which are swallowing us up. Like others, 
I naturally thought it excusable, from its object ; the 
bond which united us seemed so powerful, the end so 

groat. Well ! George " he paused for a few 

minutes, and seemed scarcely able to go on. " Well, 
I will teli you now/' he went on with animation. 
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" that neither honour, nor goodness, nor trustworthi- 
ness, nor integrity — nothing, in fact, of ali that can 
ever make a man worthy of respect or esteem, can 
resist the poisonous influence of those detestahle dens 
of the Secret Societies. Mine was a tardy punishment, 
for they were not denounced till after Ihad left them, 
but stili I was justly punished, for I have been mixed 
up with them." 

Count de Walden was too much surprised and 
touched to interrupt him, and Àdelardi soon went on. 

" The act for which I take most credit to myself, 
and which required more courage than it does to face 
death a thousand times in any other way, was the act 
by which I broke off publicly, and with expressions of 
contempt and horror, ali connection with every one 
whom I had known at that timo." 

Àdelardi had become so agitated that he began to 
walk up and down the room, but soon afterwards 
continued more quietly : " Since then, I have met 
with many dangers, of which I will not speak, and 
have undergone those penalties that you know, and 
now I am living bere far from the city of my birth, 
divided from, ali mypeople, and convincedthat the day 
of Italy's change of lot will not dawn in my generation, 
though I am equally convinced that it will come some 
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In spite of ali your dreams> aspirations^ opinions, or 
enthusiastic sympathies, I feel convinced that you 
will never be dragged into taking pari in any criminal 
enterprise against your country. Therefore, dear 
George, do take the word of a converted conspirator, 
and never get entangled with men who are destitute 
of your conscientious scruples about their acts, and 
yet use very mucL the same language as yourself ; 
and remember, also, that if you should ever fall under 
condemnation, it would be infinitely more disagreeable 
to know that you bave brought it on by your own im- 
prudence and that you are your own victim." 

This long talk had led them far away from their 
starting-point, but it was too late to return to it now. 
Adelardi, however, resolved to take it up again another 
time and to make himself thoroughly aware of bis 
friend*B state of mind. He perfectly well knew the 
present danger, and looked upon it as a duty imposed 
by friendship, to combat it. But, notwithstanding 
ali his subtle perspicacity, he was not able to see that 
no one could lay the storm so well as she who had 
raised it. 
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CHAPTEE Tin. 

While tLÌ3 conYersatfon was taking pkce below, 
Fletirange was sittirg in that well-known nook, at the 
top of her window-steps, lookiiig down at the deep 
sliadows cast bj the pillars of the arcade in the moon- 
light, listening to the plash of the fountain, which 
was the onlj sonnd distnrbing the silence of the 
night, and inhaling the iaint fragrance of orange- 
flowers which embalmed the air. 

Some months had passed away ànce the honr 
Tvhen the day-dream, hidden in the depths of her 
heart, had started np before her in a real form — 
vanished, indeed, as soon as seen — bnt now bere she 
was, distnrbed and excited bj it again, and ibis time 
far different and more deeply than before. 

What, indeed, was she thinking of nnder the 
pressure of this emotion and distorbance ; and why 
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were ber eyes so sad, on this night so fall of light 
and perfume, while the voice which stili vibrated in her 
ears made her heart bound^ in spite of herself, with 
exulting Joy ? 

What was Fleurange thinking of ? Do you wish 
to know, reader, whither her thoughts had flown, by 
one of those flights of imagination and memory which 
can neither be explained or controlled ? Perhaps to 
the Cascine, where, the evening before, Count de 
Walden had reined in bis borse so long beside bis 
mother's calèche ; perhaps to one of the galleries in 
which, more than once, he had shown her marvels of 
beauty hidden £rom superficial spectators, bat well 
understood by herself, to whom he was revealing 
them ; perhaps to the drawing-room she had just left, 
and to that last look from which she had withdrawn 
her eyes. No, it was none of these. Fleurange was 
thinking of the garden at the Old House, and of those 
last few hours she had spent in it. The moonlight 
was as bright that night, the air as soft, the flowers 
as sweet in their fragrance ; but the word ''farewell *' 
seemed written over it ali, transforming their beauty 
into unspeakable sadness. 

And that other night at Frankfort, so unlike 
these evening skies of Italy, seemed to say again, in 
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sadder tones, "Farewell! withoat hope or retnm — 
fiEu^ewelly farewell once more ! " 

Sbe must tear herself away from ibis too-beloved 
Florence also; she must break tbis too-periloas 
cbarm. Tbns mncb was manifest and clear. 

For one instant only Flenrange allowed ber fanej 
to look folly at tbis bappiness from wbicb sbe must 
flee. Sbe aUowed berself to imagìne wbat it migbt 
bave been if it bad not been forbidden ; and tben 
witb a decision and trutb of beart in wbicb tbere 
was no mixture of entbusìasm, sbe acknowledged to 
berself tbat sbe would gladly bave grasped it at tbe 
cost of every sacrifice^ except sucb as conscience 
forbade ber to make. 

■ 

To live witb Count de Walden without remorse — 
tobe bis wìfe, and, wbat seemed tbe most impossible, 
tbat bis motber sbould give ber consent ; if sbe could 
win sucb a lot as tbis, Fleurange felt tbat no evils 
would seem terrible, and tbat sbe would accept witb 
deligbt, poverty, tbe rougbest toil, suflFering, and 
deatb itself. 

Many people, witb experience of life, will smile 
on reading these words, and say tbat sucb imaginary 
sacrifices are easily made in youtb under tbe dominion 
of passion, but tbat practical life very seldom puts 
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their sincerity to the proof. We are willing to admit 
this, and wìthout stopping to consider some possìble 
future which Fleurange was almost inyoking by her 
resolves, we shall content ourselves with fumishing 
proofs that^ while waìting for their imaginary trìals, 
she courageously prepared to submit to that special 
one now really before her. 

Ànd upon this point these sanie pundits in life- 
wisdom will aoknowledge that this was the hardest of 
ali ; first because it was real and not imaginary, and 
secondly, because it has always been easier to make 
some costly sacrifico for love's sake, than to renounce 
that very love itself which makes ali sacrifices light 
and easy. 

But now Fleurange felt that she must falter no 
longer, she must snap at once the freshly-spun thread 
of her life, and what a wrench ! she must wander 
again on her way, and this timo never to come back. 
After what had just passed it was no longer possible 
to think she could either be mistaken or safe ; and if 
she stayed bere now, she would only be basely 
betraying every duty towards the Princess, and 
returning her kindness with ingratitude. She must 
go ; but how, under what pretext, and whither ? 
Alas ! she must giye np also the dear delight of 



lielping Iier •** brotiiers/' dmt deiigfat which hai. been 
maile 90 mncfa easier by die Prmcess'a genarosity to 
her. Tlie tiiongkt of aer confirmed, Lowever, ali ber 
ilecisions, for it waa impossìLIe to repay ter for so 
many acts of kLadness by caosing her grief and 
tr 3able. or even oi^pleasure and annoyance. Flemange 
knew tiiiit she mast go« at ali costs, bat that the 
Princess must aever gness die reason of her departnre ; 
and vet that she must obtain her consent. This was 
the great diiciiltj, tor she foresaw a strong reaistanee 
on her mistress's part. 

" What shalL I lo ? what shall I do ? *^ exclaimed 
poor Fleorange. in her perplexity. *' Oh, my God ? 
mv God ! snrelv Thoa wilt lend me Thine aid, for I 
seek only to do Thy will, and I desire only to know 
what it is ! " 

Hours had gone by whilst Flenrange was thus 
thinking, wrestling with herself, and absorbed in 
prayer. Once she carne down from her window, but 
finding it impossible to sleep she merely took off the 
gown she had wom that erening and pnt on her 
dressing-gown ; and not observing how mnch of the 
night had gone, she again took npher formerposition, 
and with it the thonghts that had been broken off. 

Snddenly she heard footsteps in the corrìdor 
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leading to the back staircase, and then a sbarp rap at 
ber door. Sbe opehcd it instantly, and saw Barbe, 
wbo said, mncb snrprised : " Wbat ! are you stili up 
so late as tbìs ? " 

" Yes," replied Fleurange. " I was not sleepy, 
and " 

Barbe quickly interrupted ber. " So mucb tbe 
better, for tbe Princess is ili, and wants you to come 
immediately. Do come directly, mademoiselle; for 
you know tbat I am so frigbtened wben I see ber like 
tbat, tbat I lose ali my bead ! " 

Flearange was at tbe end of tbe corridor before 
Barbe bad finisbed ber speecb, and in anotber instant 
was at ber mistress's bedside. Sbe was evidently 
abont to bave one of tbose terrible fits to wbicb sbe 
was subject, but wbich sbe bad not yet suffered from 
since coming to Florence. Tbe instructions and 
directions given Fleurange by Dr. Leblanc now came 
fuUy into ber mind, and sbe was at once seen in a 
new cbaracter. Instead of waiting for and obeying 
otbers, sbe took tbe immediate command; and'as 
every one obeyed ber directions, ber calm firmness 
soon quieted tbe terror wbicb always seized upon tbe 
servants wbenever tbis frìgbtful aspect of sickness 
invaded tbe luxurious soffcness of tbeir lives* 
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In the space of one hour she had grown ten years 
older, dreadfiil spasms distorted her face, and her 
wandering eyes seemed to stare by toms at the 
luxarìous appoìntments heaped abont ber, as ìf sbe 
reproacbed tbem for being powerless to afford ber tbe 
sligbtest relief. 

It was a sigbt wbìcb made tbe Count sbadder, 
altboagb be wa& reckoned not only a man of known 
courage, but was tbongbt almost fooUsb in bis rasb- 
nesB of cbaracter. À tbousand times over be bad 
braved deatb and faced dangers witbont tbe sligbtest 
reason except tbe love of danger; but tbis sort of 
courage is scarcely akin to tbat fortitude wbicb looks 
calmly upon snffering and deatb wben tbey await us 
upon sick beds, and are no longer invested witb auy 
entbnsiastic display. 

, Wben eeeu tbus in tbeir true condition, Count 
de Walden tumed from tbem witb ali tbe borror and 
repulsion of a refined and noble cbaracter tbat bas 

been poftened by pleasure and Belf-seeking, and 
capable ratber of splendid and devoted deeds tban of 
tbe bidden acts of self-sacrifice. 

In spite of bis real affection for bis motber, it is 
yery likely tbat be could not long bave borne np 
under bis painful feelings if tbe gloomy ligbt, wbich 
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Biurbe Lt.3 zjmr fcli ilf: f''rlifc5ì j^alo^sr cf 

hbCTt^SiT exUfciLtJT rrl^i llii sLe EOir crdcred ber 

" It Ì5 netily foiir o'dock," Flenrar.ge said, look- 
iLg at iLe EAgni^cei*! timepiece oppodte hér. " She 
i» qnieter iiow. Go ai.d resi. Barbe." 

" Aiid wbat wiU voa do. Mademoiselle ? " 
'^ I hball stay bere ; I shall not stir ftom the 
rooin till it is seTen o'clock, when the doctor is to 
come agaÌD* A\lien he has been, I shall go io bed, 
and you ivill come and take my place." 
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Barbe had not the least wish io bear tbis quiet, 
decided order repeated. Sbe quickly broagbt an arm- 
cbair and set it by Flenrange, pnt tbe table wìtb ali 
tbe medicines likely to be wanted beside ber, and 
went away to bed wìtbont tbe sligbtest idea tbat 
Fleurange was not left alone witb ber sick mistress. 

Count de Walden debated tbe matter for a mo- 
ment. It seemed almost cowardly to leave Fleurange 
to ber solitary watcb, bat to remain in tbe room 
unknown to ber was almost treacberous. He tbere- 
fore left bis dark corner and gently went towards 
tbe bed. 

Wben Fleurange board bis stop sbe started and 
looked quickly round, and ber sligbt movement 
awakened tbe sick woman. Tbis was enougb to 
bring on again ber scarcely-subdued pains and tbe 
spasms more violently tban over. For a few moments 
tbe presence and actual belp of De Walden were of 
service to Fleurange; but wbilst sbe retained ber 
presence of mind, be completely lost bis, and seemed 
incapable of even bearing tbe sigbt of pain wbicb be 
could not relieve. 

" Ob, motber ! mother ! look at me, look at me ! " 
he exclaimed in a voice of anguisb. 

"Hush! hush!" Fleurange whispered to him; 
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and addcd in a stili lower voice, " Not one word — 

not a single word ! I must bave quiet and absolute 

silence." 

" Gabrielle ! Gabrielle !" the Princess murmured 

in a tronbled tone. 

Fleurange passed one arm ander ber mistress's 

bead and raised ber up, wbile witb tbe otbèr sbe 

rubbed ber ice-cold bands. 

" Ob, Gabrielle, don't go away — you must never 
go away !" said tbe Princess in a voice wbicb no one 
could bave recognized as bers. 

Fleurange bid ber face upon tbe pillow against 
wbicb sbe was leaning, and beard anotber voice 
beside ber repeating, "^o, never /^^ 

Fleurange looked up after a moment*s silence and 
said firmly, "You must leave us alone now, Count; 
I beg of you to go ! '* Sbe spoke in a tone of irre- 
sistible comn\and^ but as George stili besitated, sbe 
again said, '' I beg of you to go," and be went witb- 
out a word, for it was as if sbe bad said, " I command 

m 

you to go." 

But as soon as tbe Count bad left bis motber's 
room be felt relieved, as a man to wbom even 
momentary restraint is unbearable is relieved wben 
it is removed. He felt tbat be must bave air, and be 
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passed through the drawing-room and went out apon 
the terrace. 

I 

The dawn whitened ali the sky, and he walked 
on a few steps, taking in the perfume of the flowers ; 
and ihen stopping short, he folded his arms and 
stood for a long time watching the first tinge of red 
in the east. Without knowing it, he felt the absolute 
need of blotting out with others the painful impres- 
siona raised by the scene he had left. 

And yet whatever the quality may be, whether it 
be tender-heartedness or courage, Count de Walden 
was not heartless, and it would do him great injustice 
to think so ; but it was also necessary to him to get 
enjoyment from everything that surrounded him, for 
the senso of pleasure in his composition was earried 
to the utmost pitch of keenness and delicacy, and 
made him deeply sensitive to the contrary impressions 
of pain and disgust. It was not pleasnre in any low 
or common senso, for what really attracted him was 
beauty, and the charm and interest of ali things in 
this world. Vice, under its gross aspects, repelled 
him as much as ugliness; but ugliness was to him 
the sole outward manifestation to be discemed in 
suffering, sickness, or death. He was absolutely 
ignorant of the mysterious and Divine power which 
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could transfìgnre afflictìons io the soni and set it 
free from ali the nntoward circomstances of life. 
Àlthough setting such infinite store by liberty and 
independence, this way of becoming free and unfet- 
tered was ntterly nnknown to poor George; and 
whenever this is the case, there remains a hidden 
germ of weakness and selfishness in characters other- 
wise noble, which people are surprised to see spring- 
ing np and showing sndden signs of life even in men 
capable of the force of passion and the most fiery 
valour. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The next following days were markedby the progress, 
crisis^and decime of thePrincess's attack^and itwasnot 
long before the effect of nursing and good treatment 
made themselves felt, and she began to get welL This 
was always the most difficult time for her nurses, and 
Gabrìelle's presence was foand to be more and more 
indispensable. Her devotedness and intelligence had 
of course directed the servants throughout, but np 
till now she had been obeyed by them ali, and by the 
sick woman herself, implicitly, as long as she had 
been unable to resìst. But as strength retnmed her 
obstinate and fanciful moods began to revive, and it 
was in that special stage of her attacks that her 
companion had formerly won so mnch of her favoor. 
Fleurange felt that ìt would bave been a thousand 
times easier to bave left her mistress when she was 
scarcely conscions than just now, when she could noi 
VOL. I. 18 
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dispense with ber attendance^ and was incessantly 
requiring ber services at ali sorts of hours. No one 
but Fleurange oould save ber tbe trouble of writing 
a letter or receiving a visitor. Sbe only could 
arrange ber books, ber flowers, and tbe tbousand 
and one trinkets sbe was surrounded by, in tbe 
precise order wbicb ber fastidious tasto and capricious 
fancy required. And lastly, and wbat was more tban 
all^ it was Fleurange wbo made tbe evenings slip 
away witbout weariness, during tbe timo wben tbe 
doctor stili forbade tbe rooms to be opened to company, 
or tbat any but tbe few very intimate friends sbould 
be admitted. 

Tben it was tbat Fleurange was called upon to 
read aloud, and ber voice and tone added a cbarm to 
ber reading wbicb tbe Princess's good tasto was 
never tired of. 

'^Indeed, Gabrielle, it is an exquisite pleasure 
to bear you read," sbe said one evening, wben 
Fleurange bad just finisbed part of a poem cbosen 
by berself. "George," sbe went on, "do pay 
attention to wbat we are doing bere, if you please. 
Put away tbat review wbicb absorbs you so com- 
pletely, and come nearer to us. Gabrielle bas just 
read me tbat sonnet of Dante — 
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"Tanto gentile e tanto onesto pare 
La Donna mia " — 

in a way which is certaiiily worth listening to. 

There was 8 momentary silence. An enormonB 
screen hid the light from the Princesfl's stiU weak 
eyes, and Fleurange was sitting on the other side ol 
this bulwark. She colonred, for she knew Tery weU 
that the Comit's eyes had not been fixed npon his 
own hook while she had been readÌBg. 

" I have not been so absent as you think, mother, 
George said at last. " I could not help Ustening to 
those verses anywhere." And he repeated half to 
himself— 

" E da per gli occhi una dolcezza al core 
Ch* intender non la può chi non la prova. 

He had gone np to the table, and the expres«on o^ 
bis eyes took away aU possibiUty from Flearango 
to bis application of the verse. . ,^ 

Alas ! for one whole month she had ^^^^^^^^ 
forced to andare, or as we are bound to say, ^^^ 
the presence of the man from whom sho ^^^jjyo 
to fly, and for the timo being, it had ''**'^^^.^^ and 
to put aside aU thoughts of her /'^'"J^^ by her 
everything beyond the actaal dutie« 
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mistress. Yet ber resolntion had neyer for a single 
instant wavered. Every day, of conrse, the sacrìfice 
bacarne more difficult, and by tbat token alone, more 
necessary in ber eyes. Fleurange was now only waiting 
for a favourable opportnnity to leave, and tbe means 
of taking advantage of it. 

Tbe Princess Catherine bad now quite recovered, 
and migbt be able to bear tbe nnpleasant news wbich 
Flearange was obliged to teli ber ; and sbe bad tbere- 
fore tbis very evening resolved tbat not anotber day 
sbould be yielded to consideration for tbe Princess. 
To remain any longer wbere sbe was would be giving 
in to treacbery towards ber mistress. 

Wbat Fleurange bad also resolved was to take 
Dr. Leblanc into ber counsels, for be was just now 
fulfilling tbe promise made to ber uncle at tbe Old 
House, and was staying witb tbem ali at Heidelberg. 
He was better acquainted tban any one else witb ber 
position in tbe Princess's bouse, and would be able 
to belp ber to leave it. He also would know better 
tban any one else bow to prepare ber own family for 
ber return witbout telling tbem tbe reason, wbicb 
sbe particularly wisbed to keep private. But to 
speak of Count de Walden at ali, even to Dr. Leblanc, 
cost Fleurange a great deal. Tbe letter sbe bad 
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begun was not yet finished, though the time for delay 
was slipping away. 

Fleurange had laid ber book down, and was 
pondering this very matter in silence, wbile the 
Princess was stili absorbed in talking about the 
reading, and ber son, wbile answerìng ber in an 
absent way, was striving to read those dówncast 
eyes which so studiously avoided meeting bis own. 

Jnst then an nnexpected message broke in upon 
these three, and the footman, after answering the 
door-bell, carne in to say that a young gentleman 
was in the hall and wished to see Mdlle. Gabrielle. 

" A young gentleman ! " 

The Princess and ber son both made this rapid 
exclamation at the same moment, as Fleurange 
herself. 

" A gentleman ? " she repeated. " Did you ask 
him bis name ? " 

Yes, the footman had asked, but he had forgotten 
it, and he stammered out some unknown names quite 
unintelligible to Fleurange. She got up, saying, 
'* I will go and see who it can be." 

But Count de Walden was beforehand with ber, 
and the Princess began to exclaim that Gabrielle 
could not go down alone at that time of night, that 
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rrr-ir?*j^ ?^sì:^£ isr cc^ei^ons. She notber 
Ìtjv» r/c <^.VT\:VX:»£ *r'»~ finf^ ari candnded that 

K-iM^ì-: iu V >»jùjii 'VTjis n/ii front len Trrmrfces, and 
*/h/iT hf «fcinr rsw^ i*i> iarf icbs fcirbl as Le said, 
'• ?; » ^vi-'tAfcij.:' $ v/mivr^ -gfjìiJiYmf.T., and it 5s eortanT 
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CdhhI d£ "^ ald^iii ^tonneà ìkst >r «rràig, •**! leg 
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it» laiow when lòs wife -conia «et^ yoii. I iiboiiglit it 
■nìnùà net I>e wroxig :to ^ell ^hixn ibstt laj^ ìsaàmgb. 
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which is below^ would take you immediately to the 
hotel^ and he is gone back to teli his wìfe that you 
will be with them this evening." 

" Oh I you are very good," exclaìmed Fleorange, 
" and, indeed, I owe you many thanks. . . ! " 

She suddenly remembered, only just in time, that 
the Prìncess never liked anything that she had not 
proposed herself, and that under any possible circum- 
stances she never forgot that she ought to be the 
first person. Fleurange went towards her chair 
before the cloud which had begun to shadow her face 
could bave been perceived, and said, " The Count is 
estremely kind, but perhaps I had better wait till 
to-morrow, Princess ? It is only nine o'clock, and 
you will perhaps want me for another hour ? " 

The Princess was half disarmed by these words, 
and she was finaUy vanquished by the graceM way in 
which her squ declared that he should be quite angry 
if she so plainly let hìm see that he was incapable of 
filling Mdlle. Gabrielle's place even for one single 
hour. 

" Come, now, mother, you will bear my reading 
to you, won't you ? I know it will not be like what 
you bave just heard, but if it becomes too disagreeable 
from the contrast, pray how long has it been since we 
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S!~.!^ Lia ■;:--—- lirzjd ^Ifs lis^ line. Le Lad Ireen 
ri ;re reserrei :? .ir: ijstt.iT. azJ. izitìl iLìs moment had 
rcjir-ìjeii t*j escare cTerv er :n cu Ler part to induce 
L:m to speak ^j ber cTenlv, as Le was accustomed to 
do from t:rc.e to time, wLieli made ber feel amplj 
recoiapensed for tLe pericds of reseire which had 
int^rrened. 

The Princess <?entlv stroked ber son's beaatifal 
Lair, and said, smiling, '* You nanghty boy, yonknow 
vcry well how to coax me ! " 

Thcn, tnrning to Fleurange, she saìd, " Yes, you 
can go ; I will allow yon to go and welcome yonr 
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cousin. I will do without you for the present. Go, 
but come back in an hour's tìme. I shall expect 
you by ten o'clock," she added, looking at the 
timepiece. 

Though it was not a very gracious pennission 
Fleurange eagerly took advantage of it ; but she did 
not leave the room without involuntarily looking her 
thanks to Count de Walden, who had readily discemed 
what she would like, and seconded her wishes with so 
much tact. 



^ JUS. 
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r^nrwrr '\^ ih.,ir: imi fronL dia 2*^^^*^ ^ :àtìÈr 

y^^ ^'r,4yr\ ^i;<* -vvi -.Iiììt^ imi m^ Cam lEice nniTCj. aH 
^♦r.^.r v,/vnc<''.tA "Vir.» ^w^pn rviy. Tie remianiaaiice 

l.fA ;^^v^f^+,jr.Ar, Ir^^r rmclè'a acatu^red ^znìly — ali thfise 
kJa*^ a*£^#/v 7Ì7I4I7 tsutk, and tLe consìns folded their 
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arxns about each other wìth a mixture of tears 
and Joy. 

. When their first agìtation was a little calmed 
down^ Fleurange and Clara looked at each other^ and, 
although they had not been separated more than a 
year, they both showed that they had experienced great 
changes. 

Clara was no less bright and gay than formerly, 
but the beautiful baby whose birth had delayed their 
return to Germany by several months, seemed to bave 
added that which was wanted before to her youthful 
eharm — ^that earnest, motherly joy which crowns a 
woman's beauty with the dignity it lacked before. 

It would haye been more difiScult to say what was 
changed in Fleurange. It may bave been the taste- 
fulness of her evening dress, which the Princess 
would never dispense with even when they were alone; 
or she may bave taken the tono of the society in 
which she lived ; or, again, it might be that her loss 
of colour and a certain languor seemed to givo a 
sweeter expression to her face, more grace to her 
figure, and made her altogether more strikingly 
attractiye. 

Fleurange had sufiered too much and too early to 
allow the careless gaiety of youth to be seen in her 
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roTintei:ai:.'!e, XeTertteless, ttere hai nerer l)€en 
seen in tKe Old House so ladkiit a smUe is b»s 
afì;er sLe Lid SDent a few weeks nnJer rts rooC nor 
Lad any to ice so jovous as GaLrieDe'» cror cchoed 
witLin its walls. 

Now, Ler pale and noble face had become prema- 
turely grave. Her eyes, fall of cairn decìsioii, no 
longer fceamed with that young enthusiasm whieh had 
fonnerly flashed firom them at tùnes, giràig their 
^frey irida the dark splendour of blaek eyes- Withoxrt 
looking a day older, any one who knew her wonld 
DOW bare said that she had laid np the ei^iience of 
ripe age, and that withoat having taken a single step 
in adrance, she had measnred the length and breadth 
of life. 

While Clara and Jolian looked at her anxionsly 
and admiringly, they forbore to ask her questions 
whieh they instinctively felt that Flenrange woiodd 
rather not answer, and her own abnndant questiona 
also prevented theirs. The names dear to them ali 
were gone over, one after another, and for a time the 
present moment was illominated by the soft reflected 
light of that far distant home, whieh, throngh ali her 
varions phases of emotion, Flenrange had of late felt 
so continnally to long for. 
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They told her that ali was going well with them, 
and those dear absent friends. There were now 
comfort, peace of mind, and even something like 
prosperity under their roof, owing to Clement's 
industry and success. 

" Dear Clement ! " exclaimed Clara, with tears 
in her eyes, "he provides for everything and 
everybody. May God bless and prosper our dearest 
brother ! " 

Then they talked about their own affairs. They 
were only passing through Florence, which they knew 
very well, and when they had been a little out of their 
way to see Perugia, and those Umbrian sites so dear 
to the artist's eye, they hoped to get back to Germany. 
They were impatiently expected at Heidelberg, and 
intended staying there the whole of the next winter, 
as Julian had to make up for lost time, and would be 
obliged to begin the works for which he had a 
commission. 

" Perugia ! " They had scarcely mentioned the 
name than a sudden idea darted into Fleurange's 
mind. Before coming to Perugia they must pass by 
the convent of Santa Maria del Prato, and might she 
not go with them so far, and seek the counsel, the 
kindness^ and the support of Mother Magdalen? 
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With the help of ber gnidance, she wonld snrely find 
the wisest course ont of her present perplexìties ? 
Ànd ìf she found her conrage faiMng, where eoaM she 
recoYer it so thoronghly as with her whose yery image 
was often enough to invigorate her mìnd? "Who 
else, indeed, could comfort her as she conld ? Ah ! 
certainly this was a help sent to her, and she must 
diligently profit by it. Without saying a word of 
final parting and separation, she must beg and obtain 
permission from the Princess to go on ibis expedition, 
and leave her for a few days. 

Having once settled this, Flenrange breathed 
more freely, as if a heayy load bad been lifbed from 
ber, and when the allotted honr bad passed she said 
good-by to her consins, promising to see them again 
the next day, and went home in the carriage as she 
bad come. 

It was now the month of May, and spring — 
the Fiorentine spring — was in ali the air. Gonnt de 
Walden's carriage was an open calècbe, and jnst as 
Fleurange got into it some passenger, perbaps struck 
with ber beauty, threw into ber lap one of those huge 
nosegays which in the spring-time are in every one's 
hands in that city of flowers. Fleurange, wbo bad 
not even looked round to see wbo had paid her this 
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harmless attention^ took possession of the nosegay 
without scraple, and smeli the flowers with delight. 

She felt, at the same time, unusual pleasnre in 
meeting the fresh, sweet evening breeze, and in being 
alone and unbonneted under the balmy starlit sky. 
Àft^r the long constraint in which she had lately 
Uved, spendiBg so many days and nights in rooms 
almost depriyed of light and air^ this brief freedom 
was a relief both to mind and body, which she did not 
know how imperatively she needed. 

Moreover^ amid ali the anxions care and nursing 
lavished upon her mistress, there had been one idea, 
one grief — so to speak — constantly pursuing her ; and 
she had been bbliged to practise untiringly the 
perpetuai sacrifico of a love wbose mute or scarcely- 
uttered demonstrations had been thousands of times 
heard or understood. It was an intense relief to 
think that this struggle was over, that a means of 
getting away, or rather of flight from it, was opened, 
that in a few days ali need for this incessant strain, 
and exercise of courage, and self-control, would be at 
an end, and that there would be nothing more to 
suffer or to dread, either for others or for herself. 

The drive ended ali too soon for Fleurange's 
wishes, for the horses flew like the wind, and soon 
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hronq!»t lier jack to tiie ^eat marbie dii^ht af stairs*. 
Flearaiiirre Teat aiowlv td die 3taircaae, ami dman^ 
Uift rer^ption-moma. T!ie Princess** own aitìàng^- 
room, it w:Il be remembereJ, was die last of tìie 
Hnit.ft ; anrl, lik»^ tiie one leadin^ t:o it, opened an the 
ti^rracft, with Tbich. botii baJ commimicatiaiL. 

"TV^K^a ^he game to tiie little (Irawing-room, Elenr- 
jiTUore pauaerL Siie baJ been a little a&ùd thak the 
Prlnceas woiild be ìrone to bed, ami woxilii Iiave 
':vantefl or winLed fior ter attemLmce ; bat it was hj 
no meang so, Sae beard tìie sonnd of tìiose voices 
sitili talkin.;!, and, owin^ to the spring-sweetires» cf 
the nvA^t, the windowa xere ali oDen- Instead of 
</oln.;;' in, therefbre, Fleurange went oat on tbe terraee, 
to wait till the Princesa and her son had done talfcing, 
for thft clock had not vet struck ten, tL.e tìme 
mftntionftd by ber mistress for ter return. 

liat Fleurange had scarcelj reacbed the terrace, 
than ftbe was sorry for ha^ing gone there, for she 
found that not only the voices, but the words spoken 
were diHtinctly to be heard. She was just about to go 
away whcn «he became, as it were, naìled to the 
ground by a single word which reached her ear and 
inado her Htart. 

** Cordelia I'' 
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And immediately afterwards carne her own name. 
Her owiiy not Gabrielle, the only one by whìch she 
was known there, bnt that other name of her child- 
hood^ of which ali Florence was ignorante except that 
one man who now nttered it in the tone she fcnew by 
heart. 

'* Fleurange** — Count de Walden was saying — 
'' Yes^ mother, that name whìch escaped my lips just 
now in speaking of her, the name which is as strange 
as her wonderful beauty, and which, like her own 
peculiar gift of charm, belongs to her only of ali the 
world, was the one used by her father when I first 
saw her, a thousand times more lovely than the 
* Cordelia,' for which she sat as the model." 

Fleurange heard no more. For some moments 
she turned giddy and faint, and it was only by a 
strong effort of the will that she prevented herself 
from falling, from her exceeding amazement and 
agitation. 

Was it really Count de Walden who was speaking, 
and to his mother ? What madness could bave led 
him to talk to her in this way, and arouse her anger, 
when the least contradiction at times put her into a 
violent state of vexation and impatience ? He knew 
that she could not bear the slightest opposition, and 

YOL. I. 19 
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fmn; %'jkX p'aiiJi- xr -rherier ir -w^r ìH ir leil Ione. 
%hii fr>nl.i inlT i'Vi^ilI tdcu ine :^TT^t, wiisc ier 
Tc.V'^rrrf^ -wr.v^A ^BT. mi ìlzitt ihe siuxLii jéX jccord- 

\x:,r:.t'A'.i\':0'}r. \tA zev^r iee Ìiìt 5ìce -lanin. ? AlreaJv 
a /.a;f'fr>mi<^ nndca ^iartèd aerosa FTenrange'a mind 
of n.^r..'ncr dr^w^iH^^ir? ami 2cùi^ znck alone and on 
5r/0t *,?/ron^^ :Lft darknesa to tiie Sceincergs. 

A f*AY a lon;^ silénce ate teard ter mistress^s Toice, 
fiùfì, U> hhr amazement, that low and agitated voice 
\^'Xr^';('A no anji^er, which added to ita effe«fc npon the 
Ji«t/;Tiin^ and tremfcling girl. 

'* Ho, (ief)rfffiy^ the Princess was sayìng, " it is 
;/6nr wi»h to canse me the greatest sorrow which a 
mn cai) erer cause his mother ; yon are thiulriìig of 
brf;aking the promise on which I reckoned wìih sach 
nnh(mltating tmst ? " 

** M(ythor, I told joa just now that I never gave 
that promise/^ 

"That wiU do, George; thank you for your 
rrankuoHN. Do not spoil it now hy failing in tmth. 
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If your word is not pledged to Aer, it is broken to 
me, to your mother. That is snrely some ground of 
reproach." 

"Mothep!" 

Gount de Walden got up impatiently and walked 
away, as if about to leave the room. The Princess 
got up also ; she seemed perfectly strong, for it often 
happened that any sudden feeling helped her to throw 
off in a moment the effects of some long attack of 
illness, She put her arm round her son's neck^ and 
drew him back to his former seat. 

" George," she said, " I ought not to put trust in 
any more of your promises, and yet I want you to 
make me another." 

" Teli me what it is, mother." 

" That you will not commit this act of folly 
without taking time to think of it." 

" I promise you that." 

** Then, now listen to what I am going to say. 
Promise me, too, on your oath, not to do it without 
my consent." 

The Count hesitated, and at last said earessingly, 
" That would be a very serious thing to promise, if I 
did not know that in the end you will never refuse 
anything to your own spoilt child." 
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*' Come, come, George ! " replied bis mother 
quickly, and evìdently pained, " do not make me 
regret ali my indulgence to you ! Give me your 
word." 

*'But, mother, even for my own sake, I should 
hesitate before promising you this — andthen, without 
ever even asking ber a question, — or, after ali, even 
knowing bow I sbould be received." 

Tbe Princess sbrugged up ber sboulders expres- 
sively. 

*' Well, bowever tbat may be," George went on, 
** I am sure tbat sbe would stili less act wìtbotit your 
consent tban myself ; so tbat my obedience is placed 
under tbe safeguard of a stronger will tban my 
own." 

Tbe Princess looked ratber surprised at tbis, 
but after a moment's reflection, sbe saìd, " Perbaps 
you are rigbt. No matter, give me your band upon 
tbis promise." 

Tbe Count bent down, and, taking bis motber's 
band, kissed it, saying, " Tbere is my band and my 
promise, upon my bonour." 

" Tbat is rigbt, my cbild ; now you bad better 
leave me, for Gabrielle will be coming in, and sbe 
must not find you bere." 
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Conni de Walden then got np, and after kìssing 
bis mother, left the room ; bnt as soon as the Princess 
was alone, she threw herself back on ber concb, and 
coverìng ber face with ber bands, borst into sobs and 
tears. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

Fleurange waited a few moments and then followed 
her naturai impulse, which was always to be courageous 
and straightforward. She stepped with decision 
through the terrace-window, and when the Princess 
looked up, she saw her standing there in her white 
burnouse, with the nosegay in her hand. 

Although her mistress expected her, she was so 
surprised at this sudden apparition, that she looked 
at her a moment without speaking, just as if she had 
been some supernatural vision. But it was only for a 
moment, and Fleurange saw that the rage which the 
Princess had restrained before her son was now about 
to burst forth, for her tears were dried, and her eyes 
sparkled with anger and disdain. She stood up 
quickly, and with one hand imperiously pointed to the 
door, while the other was pressed urgently upon 
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Fleurange's shoulder, who fearlessly, but without 
presuming, met the Princess's eye. 

There was in ber own eyes tbat kind of magnetism 
wìtb wbìcb some people goveru madmen^ and no 
words coold express tbe purity and integrity of soni 
wbicb it conveyed. Witb ali ber Éaults, tbe nobility 
dormant in the Princess was stirred up in answer to 
tbat look. Her angry eyes fell, sbe sat down again 
on ber coucb^ and allowed Flenrange to get possession 
of botb tbe bands wbicb bad just made sucb 
tbreatening gestures, and bold tbem in bers. Tbere 
was a pause of perfect silence, and tben Fleurange 
said in ber calm^ sweet voice. 

" Princess, I bave been out on tbe terrace, and I 
bave board some of tbe tbings yoii bave said." 

A flasb of fresb indignation lit up ber mistress's 
eyes and sbe looked scornfuUy at Fleurange, wbo 
coloured sligbtly. 

"You will believe, I am suro," Fleurange con- 
tinued^ 'Hbat I was not tbere witb any intent to 
Usten, but when I heard myown name, I stiU stayed. 
I know tbat tbis was very wrong, but I bad not 
timo to tbink of wbat I was doing. Will you 
forgive me for it, and forgive me too/' sbe added, 
and ber voice sligbtly cbanged, '^ for tbe momentary 
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tronble Connt de Walden has cansed yoa aboui 
me." 

" Momentary trouble ! " repeated the Princess, in 
a cold, Bcomfal ione. 

^' You certainly will not think for more than an 
instant that this notion — this foUy — in short, that 
what you have just heard was of consequence enougb 
to make you uneasy or give you pain." 

" Gabrielle ! " 

'' Let me speak first, Princess, and then you shall 
answer. I am so grateful to you " 

" Don't talk to me about your gratitude ! '* 
exclaimed the Princess, bursting out afresh. " It i» 
exactly because I think you owe me some gratitude 
that I feel this so deeply, and because I bave loved 
you so much that I now feel tempted to hate you ! 
your treachery, your ingratitude ! " 

" I am not treacherous, I am not ungrateful,"^ 
returned Fleurange, who was very pale ; " and let me 
prove to you that this is true. I ask this of you for 
your own sake, more than for mine." 

The Princess was again calmed down by that 
gentle voice, and seemed to have made up her mind 

to listen. She leant her cheek upon her band, and 

« 

for some instants listened without stirring. 
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" No," Fleurange went on ; " I am neither base 
nor thankless, and God knows what I would not 
bave suffered to bave spared you tbìs or any otber 
Borrow. At first, I bad tbougbt of goìng away iinme- 
diately, of taking flight, and of at once riddìng you of 
iny presence and tbe anxiety I was causing you. Bnt, 
Princess, I must do more tban tbat ; your son must 
forget me, and to ensure tbat, I must not vanisb in 
any romantic way.'* 

" Wbat do you mean ? " asked tbe Princess, with 
surprise. 

'' I mean tbat I must go away from bere, but not 
in sucb a way as to make bim wisb to foUow me ; and 
tbe less be is stirred up by tbe spirit of opposition, 
tbe quicker will ali recollection of me fade from bis 
mind." 

" You know bim well ! " exclaimed tbe Princess, 
stili more and more surprised; ^'and you can 
talk very cooUy about bim," sbe added. "You 
do not love bim, poor George, it seems in tbe 
least ? " 

For tbis true motber, wbo bad just now been so 
angry at ber companion's presumption in caring for 
ber son, was now inclined to quarrel witb ber because 
sbe tbougbt ber indiflerent. 
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À brighi, sndden flush crìmsoned Fleurange's face, 
and large tears stood in ber eyes. 

" I do not love him ? Oh ! my God, my God ! 
take pity on me ! " she mnrmured in a low voice. 
Bnt she instantly regained her composare, while the 
Prìncess, who was more deeply touched than she 
wonld allow to be seen, listened more attentively, as 
she became aware of the great importance of what 
Fleurange was saying. She rapidly explained her 
pian, as she had formed it an honr before, while 
sitting with her cousìns, except that then she had 
intended to conceal her reasons for going, and that it 
was for always, from the Princess. Now everything 
had become easier to arrange, for she coTild go with 
the Steinbergs to Perugia, and when once there could 
easily find reason for prolonging her stay. Ali that 
was important now was that the Princess should act 
as if she expected her to come back, and should 
never show the least doubt of her son's keeping his 
promise. 

**I think I may say," continued Fleurange, with 
unblamable pride, " that Count de Walden was right in 
believing that his promise was safe under the 
guardianship of my fixed resolution." 

As she spoke, the Princess's indignation vanished. 
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and was exchanged for the warmest expression of 
gratitude io Fleurange. Às she stood there in her 
beauty before ber, she was obliged to own that if this 
girl had chosen to abuse or even to make use of her 
own powers of charm, no filial feeling could over bave 
brougbt her son to submission, nor any motherly 
authority bave had power to restrain bim. And 
although it cost her much to recognize the fact^ she 
could not conceal from, herself that if this doublé 
blow was now spared to her pride and affection^ she 
owed it not merely to the unselfish generosity of 
Fleurange— whom she had treated with infinite 
haughtiness — ^but also to her upright sagacity ; for it 
was perfectly true that it would be a great mistake for 
her to vanish from De Walden, and^ as it were, to be 
suddenly snatched out of bis reach. 

The Princess knew better than any one else, the 
amount of obstinacy which this kind^ of opposition 
raised in her son^ and nothing but this knowledge of 
bis character could bave helped her to control herself 
as she had dono before him. The pian suggested by 
Fleurange herself was by far the best^ and with her 
help future evils might be avoided. 

George's fickleness was considerable^ and the 
Princess hoped much from it, provided the dangerous 
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fascination of Flenrange's presence was taken away, 
and at the same time^ that the excitement of oyer- 
coming some great obstacle shouid be removed. 

Nothìng, in fact, could be more sagacìous 
than FIeurange*s counsel against herself, a^d the 
experienced woman of the world appreciated and 
honoured her for it. The Prìncèss once more saw 
that the object for which she had worked ali her lìfe 
had become attainable again, and in her selfish desire 
to grasp it, she remorselessly trampled under foot the 
noble character which offered itself for self- sacrifico. 
For if there was any one thing that occupied her 
mìnd at this moment, beyond the danger of the hour, 
it was not Gabrielle's rnined happiness, but the 
disturbance of her own life and comfort by this 
unfortunate incident. 

Stili, when these two parted after a lengthened 
conversation, the Princess folded Fleurange with 
demonstrative affection in her arms, and when the 
latter found herself at last in her own room, she felt 
for the time, almost thoroughly happy. She could not 
enduro the least deceit, and the great stop she had 
taken with the bravest frankness, seemed to givo 
unspeakable relief to her mind. 

Fleurange was stili under the influence of this 
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high-wrought feeling, when^ as soon as she got into 
her room, she tbrew down the nosegay she had ali 
the time held in her hand. As she did so, a paper 
wrapped round ìt, whìch she had not observed, became 
unfastened and fell on the ground, and when she 
picked ìt up, rather surprised, and mechanically 
opened it, she read these words in an unknown 
hand, — 

" Is it one of the punishments of this world or 
the next to live without being able to make repara- 
tion, and to suffer without being able to expiate one's 
faults ? There is a man, not far from you, who is 
living and sufifering in this way. As you are one of 
those who pray, prayfor himj " 

Fleurange read the note over and over again 
without seeing any meaning in it, when suddenly she 
started and began to tremble violently. The concluding 
words were the chorus of a song which had been sung 
at one of the evening meetings at the Old House, and 
there was but one man in the world that she knew 
who could apply the first part of the note to bis own 
case. 

Good God ! thought Fleurange, can it be he ? can 
it be that erring, wretched cousin, Felix, who had 
written these words and folded them round the flowers 
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that yery night, and thrown them io ber with bis own 
hands ? Ànd while thus thinking, a deathlìke shiver 
seemed to run through ber. Or was ìt merely some 
trick to mystify ber. Tbe story of tbe DomtbalB' 
min was not wboUy unknown at Florence, and some 
one mìgbt bave wisbed to startle or take ber in. 
Fleurange lost berself in trying to puzzle out tbe 
meaning of tbis nnexpected circumstance. Sbe felt 
as if sbe could never resolve ber doubts about it, or 
even speak of it, witbout stirring up bateful recol- 
lections and revealing to otbers tbe most painfdl 
facts. 

Tben Fleurange remembered tbat Julian was now 
at Florence, and tbe tbougbt of bim set ber at rest. 
Julian would belp ber to find out tbe trutb, and 
would be better able tban any one else to avoid doing 
miscbief by bis inquiries to tbe wretcbed man wbo 
was, perbaps, at tbat moment, biding bis bligbted 
and disgraced life dose to tbem. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

If any one had told the Prìncess Catberìne the day 
before, that her delightful companion was going to 
leave her, the fact wonld possibly bave been enough 
to bring on a relapse of the illness &om which, thanks 
to her, she had ahnost recovered. But a stronger 
interest than Gabrielle had now come into play, and 
even her own egotism was blotted out, or rather took 
a new shape, in sight of this fresh danger which she 
blamed hérself for not having foreseen ; and which 
threatened to ruin her peace of mind as well as to 
upset one of her most cherished plans. 

It, mnst, however, in justice to the Prìncess, he 
nnderstood that her pian was awise one, and that she 
showed no less motherly wisdom than worldly 
ambition, in her obstinacy in foUowing it out. 

It shonld also be told that the marrìage in question 
had been planned by the almost idolized husband of 
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ber young days^ whose memory pervaded that &r-off 
past when ber wbole life was simpler, better, and 
promised far bigber aims tban sbe bad cberìsbed of 
later years. Afterwards, wbon, as a bandsome, ricb, 
and stili young widow, sbe bad appeared in tbe '^ great 
world " of St. Petersbarg, sbe bad no better guide 
tban berself, and bad possessed no better safeguard to 
ber ligbt and frivolous nature tban ber pride. In the 
midst of every worldly intoxication wbicb was offered 
ber at tbat period of ber life, tbe Countess de Walden, 
bowever, paid full observance to tbose bounds of 
propriety beyond wbicb even tbe world does not allow 
people to step ; and wbile offering its flattery and 
incenso to tbose wbo do so, refuses its respect. It is 
true tbat sbe bad been cbiefly prevented from passing 
this boundary by tbe predominant pride of ber 
ebaracter, wbicb made ber seek in ali places and at 
ali times to occupy tbe first place ; and tbis same 
pride of cbaracter, after lending ber widowbood a sort 
of dignity, influenced ber cboice of a second busband. 
Tbe Princess tben felt tborougbly.bappy, for sbe bad 
attained tbe utmost beigbt of rank, bonours, and 
wealtb ; but sbe soon discerned tbat tbese good 
tbings migbt cost too beavy a price, and it is possible 
tbat sbe would not bave berne tbe trials of an ili- 
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matched union so well as the difficnlties of independ- 
ence, ìf death had not set ber free again after' two 
years of marrìed lìfe. 

From that time nothing disturbed the splendid 
and prosperous course of an existence which, in spite 
of the Princess's generous aspirations and a well- 
cultivated mind, was frivolous in every point excepting 
her love for her son. And even that love, genuine 
and passionate as it was, lacked the majesty of 
authority which properly belongs to a mother. The 
charming boy who possessed from childhood every 
grace and attraction which the most generous dis- 
position can add to an intelligence and beauty which 
are rarely to be found, — satisfied the motherly pride, 
which among the various sorts of pride is the most 
intense of ali. 

The Princess, proud of her beautiful boy, did not 
perceive that though he almost worshipped, he did 
not obey her ; and, in this way, the years slipped on 
with them till the time 

Ove l'uom s'innamora. 

Then she began to find that she had no command 
over her idolized son, and that it was necessary to be 
exceedingly prudent and adroit to avert what would 
voL. I. 20 
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bave been to ber tbe most terrible of mistakes — an 
ill-assorted manriage ; for every kind of ambition sbe 
had yielded to, in ber own past life, was doubly grasped 
at for bini. And sbe began to wisb eameatlj for tbe ful- 
filment of a pian formed by ber busband wbìle George 
was stili a baby in tbe cradle. Gount de Walden's neigh- 
boor in Livonia, wbo was also a brotber*officer and a 
valued, intimate friend, was Gonnt de Liningen. 
Tbey were botb of tbem among tbe noblest fomilies 
of tbe province, tbe wealtby proprietors of adjoining 
estates, and bad mutually bound tbemselves to a 
marriage between tbeir cbildren, nnless, wben tbey 
bad grown np to a proper age, some objection sprang 
up on tbeir own parts. Neitber of tbe two friends 
lived to see tbat day, even from a distance, for Gount 
de Walden died wben bis son was tbree years old, and 
Vera de Liningen, wbo was a year younger, was not 
ten wben tbe quickly-foUowing deatbs of ber fatber 
and motber pnt ber in possession of ali tbeir wealtb. 
Pending ber majority, the little beiress bad been aent 
to St. Petersburg, and was ' tbere brougbt up by one 
of ber aunts, in perfect retirement. 

Tbe Princess Gatberine bad always bome in mind 
tbis wisb of ber first busband, wbicb be bad mentioned 
even on bis deatb-bdd, and sbe looked upon it witb 
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fresh interest when, rather before this time of onr 
story. Vera de Lìningen's seclnsìon carne to an end, 
and she was presented at Court. The effect she pro- 
duced, the favour with which she was receÌYed, and 
her beihg chosen immediately to be one of the 
Empress's maids of honour, threw a brìUiancy round 
her introduction to society which the Princess keenly 
regretted that her son had not witnessed ; for he had 
left St. Petersburg some months before, and had 
gone on bis first journey to Paris. Whilst he was 
away bis mother had lost no opportunity of cultìvating 
an intimacy with the new maid of honour, and this 
had been ali the more easy on account of the hereditary 
friendsbip between the two familìesr Her adyances had 
been met, also, with an eagemess which promised 

I 

well for the pian proposed for her son and Vera in 
their childhood, and who neyer since had met. The 
Princess Lamanioff grew more and more impatient 
for her son's return. Vera, she thought, seemed 
made to fascinate him, and she could not entertain 
the slightest apprehensions as to bis infiuence 
upon ber. 

The Count retumed, and at first everytbing 
seemed to smile upon bis mother's plans. De Walden 
was much struok and, indeed, ahnost bewitohed, by 
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the beautiful Vera; and she^ on ber part, seemed 
eyen more entirely taken witb bìm. Unfortunately 
one day, tbe Princess, blinded by ber strong wisb for 
the marriage, committed tbe great blunder of speakìng 
to ber son about it witb an urgency wbicb bad exactly 
tbe opposite effect to wbat sbe boped. Wben tbe 
Count carne back from Paris, be was not quite in 
tbe mood to tbrow up bis independent life and tie 
bimself down for over by marriage ; and, being on 
bis guard, be did not utter tbose particular words 
wbicb Vera, perbaps, expected to bear, but addressed 
ber only in a strain of commonplace compliment. 
His motber, tberefore, witbout giving up ber day- 
dream, saw plainly tbat sbe must defer it for tbe 
present. Tbey were botb young, and ber sbrewd, 
motberly eye was not mistaken as to tbe impression 
made by ber son. Sbe tbougbt sbe migbt reckon on 
tbe lasting eifect of tbis new feeling, and tbat after & 
wbile sbe sbould see George come back to tbe bride 
wbom sbe looked upon as allotted to bim ; especially 
as be bad once acknowledged, in speaking of ber, tbat 
be bad never been so attracted by any woman, and 
bad almost promised bis motber to marry no one 
else. 

In tbis state matters remained for a wbile^ and 
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the Coant had again gone away to PariS; and thence 
to Italy, where bis mother had made ber bome. And 
tben, as our readers know, tbe sudden apparìtion of 
Fleurange and tbe new impressions wbicb it bad 
fiuggested, bad drawn away Count de Walden's. mind 
and feelings in a totally diflferent direction. During 
bis last stay at St. Petersburg, wben Fleurange went 
to Florence, tbe Princess bad beard witb great dis- 
pleasure botb tbat be bad avoided meeting tbe 
Countess Vera, and tbat bis marked coolness bad 
been attributed to ber son's politicai opinions, and 
tbese bad been spoken of witb a bitterness wbicb 
gave tbe Princess tbe utmost anxiety. Every one 
acquainted witb Bussia at tbat time was well aware 
tbat tbe loss of favour witb tbe Emperor was no 
sligbt misfortune; for tbougb tbe arrogant expres- 
sions of a former reign were no longer possible— if 
tbe Emperor could not exactly say, " A man is only 
a man bere wben I speak to bim, and so long as I 
«peak to bim*' — ^yet tbere were stili many nobles at 
St. Petersburg wbo regulated tbeir lives according to 
tbis maxim, and tbe Princess could scarcely bave 
berne to see ber son a disgraced man. Besides wbicb, 
tbe extreme rasbness and imprudence of bis language 
kept ber in perpetuai uneasiness. 
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vlI'L kcìési aizacf^ £ke a ccMÌyr'a icsdnd crf' 
&pTToa^LIr.g ixL:^, t2i^ sbe ks^ed fior bis msmage 
vhL C<f:iL^:^6:«s Teim io uk^ pl^i^c» £>t sbe vuald let 
Lim {cZr/w Lij ovn will jis lo ramining abont the 
Conrt or ìestTÌr^ it« In die laner aLtanatìre, thev 
irrmld go lo lire cm tfaeir own esUles in LÌTonia, 
where xheir joint rank and fortnnes woald bare gìren 
De Walden a position eompared with wliìch any 
amoant of Court patronage woold be a mere trìfle. 

" Oh ! why ìs this thing not done ì " the Prineess 
exclaimed erery now and then with ahnost an agony 
of longìng — ** why is he not now put ont of perii from 
ali the dangers I dread for him ?" 

At snch moments she wonld act contrariwise to 
the coansels of her snbtle pmdence, and coold not 
help begìnning the snbject with her son^ when she 
would bave done far better never to bave spoken 
about it. She thns stimnlated the opposition, wbose 
roal motive, nnseen by her, became more clearly 
manifost to himself, and it ìs easy to conceiye the 
oiibct of bis late disclosnre, made in one of bis capri- 
oiouB fits of openness* He was not really the least 
aflraid of bis motber, and altbougb be bad never yet 
triod hor indulgence as be bad now, be was convinced 
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that whatever might be her first repugnance to bis 
wishes, he had only to persist for a while to overcome 
it sooner or later. 

For nearly fonr months now he had practised an 
imwonted command of his feelings, neìther wishing 
to excite his mother's anxiety too soon nor to distorb 
Fleurange's serenity, and thus deprive himseH of the 
charm of her society while stili doubtful what his 

4 

future course should be. As he now thought that 
this was clear, the remembrance of Vera grew fainter 
from day to day under the absorbing dominion of his 
ruling fency, and every day both his future and pre- 
sent life seemed to belong only to Fleurange, whose 
image fiUed his mind. He thought it wìsest, there- 
foro, to let his mother now know what his feelings 
were. 

Notwithstanding her inexplicable dread of some 
calamity, the Princess controlied herself sufficiently 
to listen calmly to the unwelcome disclosure^ and 
almost to hide from her son how cruelly this grievous 
mistake in conduct made her suffer. 

Àt the first blow she gave up every other idea as 
lost, for no one more keenly appreciated Gabrielle's 
grace and charm than herself. What could she 
oppose to so powerfdl an attraction, practised no 
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doubt for some time anknown to ber — a poor creda - 
lous mother — upon ber son? How foolish, how 
imprudente how fatally blind she had been! The 
one single danger sbe bad ever tbougbt of^ Fleurange's 
yery goodness bad prevented ber from dreading. Bui 
wbo conld ever bave imagined tbat tbe girl would 
bave been so ambitious, or tbat George could bave 
been so wildly insane ? 

A storm like tbis bad never yet raged in ber 
mind, nor ever bad batred been so near foUowing 
upon sucb a liking, wben, before ber anger bad time 
to break out, ber wbole tbougbts and feelings bad 
been tumed about, as we bave seen^ in tbe most 
unexpected way. Her bitter enemy bad become ber 
finn ally^ and, instead of defying ber to battio, bad 
tumed ber arms against berself. In tbis way ber 
son was actually given back to ber by tbe very 
band tbat could easily bave robbed ber of bim for 
ever. 

In a moment of sucb perii and unlooked-for belp, 
every consideration wbicb formerly made tbe Princess 
dread Fleurange's leaving, now made ber wisb to 
basten ber departure, witbout losing sigbt for a 
moment of tbe important fact tbat notbing must be 
dono tbat could lead tbe Count to connect it witb bis 
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own disclosure to his mother, or allow it io look like 
a final leave-takìng. 

The importance of this step was indeed so great^ 
that there was no danger now that the Princess 
Lamanioff should be fonnd wanting in skill or 
motherly prudence, nor even, if need be, in diplo- 
iliatìc guile. 
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CHAPTEE Xm. 

Just now ali seemed favourably disposed for the 
piane whìch the Prìncess had so deeply at heart, and 
the timely arrivai of the Steinbergs gave the pretext 
whìch at another time it wonld have been difficolt to 
find without raising her son's suspicions. 

The next day therefore, when, in fall assembly^ 
Fleurange timidly broached her wish to go with her 
cousins as far as Perugia, Àdelardi, who was there, 
immediately observed that the expedition would do 
her a great deal of good, and begged the Prìncess to 
grant a few days' holiday to her companion, whose 
failing health seemed to want the rest. De Walden 
himself seconded the request, and the Prìncess 
seemed to yield more to please them than to gratify 
Fleurange herself. 

She had been looking so grave and sad the whole 
moming that George could not lese the feeling of 
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being in dìsgrace. Neither did the Princess lose ber 
coobiess of manner towards Fleurange, which ber son 
mìgbt naturally attributo to tbe secret be bad con- 
fided to bis motber of bis feelings. 

Tbe Princess played ber part so as not to let ber 
son discover tbe satisfaction ber talk witb Flearange 
bad giyen ber. He saw tbat bis motber was angry 
witb bim, wbicb be bad expected ; but tbat sbe con- 
trolied ber resentment and treated Flenrange kindly^ 
wbicb toncbed bim very ihucb. He also tbougbt tbat 
sbe sbowed perfect tmst in bis word, and tbis also 
gave bim mucb pleasure. 

Matters now seemed to bave arranged tbemselves. 
A fortnigbt was named as tbe limit of Fleurange's 
excursion ; and tbe Steinbergs, wbo, like every one 
else, were delnded, welcomed witb eqnal joy and snr- 
prise tbe treat of tbeir cousin's society, wbicb tbey 
wonld not bave ventured to propose. Tbns ali was 
settled according to tbe Prìncess's wisbes, wbile sbe 
seemed to be pleasing everybody else. 

Tbe Steinbergs were to leave Florence tbe next 
morning, and tbis last day was to be devoted to 
one or two mnsenms and a walk afterwards to San 
Miniato. Flenrange bad no scruple in proposing to 
join tbem, for ber feverisb nnrest made it impossible 
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for her io keep stili. She dreaded being alone wìth 
De Walden for a moment, and felt sure that the 
Princess would dispense with her services for that 
last day. Her consent, accordingly, was not difiBcolt 
to obtain, and about the middle of the day Flenrange 
started with the Steinbergs for the Palazzo Pitti. 

After looking through that gallery, and one or 
two more, they drove on and stopped at the foot of 
the ascent which leads to San Miniato, when they 
got out to walL 

As they were going slowly up the somewhat steep 
road, Fleurange took out of her pocket the paper 
which had been roUed round her nosegay, and gaye 
it to Julian to read, telling him at the same time the 
suspicion she had about the writer. 

" This is very strange,'* he said, somewhat 
disturbed, and carefuUy examining the writing. 
'*Nothing could be more painful just now, than 
for Felix to tum up, and stili I bave already felt 
some anxiety about it, which this note stirs up 
afresh." 

'' Had you any idea then that he had retumed to 
Europe ? " 

** Yes, but it was an idea held by a very slight 
due, and I should never bave mentioned it if this 
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had not occorred. Some months since I was at 
Bologna, to make a search for something I wanted 
to study for my work, when in the library where I 
was making my notes^ I saw a piece of writing tbat 
attracted my attention. It was about some contested 
point of history, and several passages had been 
extracted from rare old manuscripts in the library. 
The paper was open before me, and some one had 
just been interrnpted in bis work. I was reading 
it carefully and with interest, when my attention 
was drawn to some nearly illegible words, scribbled 
npon a loose sheet of paper on which the writer had 
been trying his pens. I saw your name, Gabrielle, 
written two or three times, then the letters * F, D,' 
and after them these words, ' Felix, happy ! what a 
satira ! Felix ! ' I looked at the writing again more 
narrowly, and it was not his hand. The writing, 
besides, was a facsimile of the manuscript from 
which the passages were taken, and the loose sheet 
was a mere scribble in which no handwriting could 
be recognized. I asked several questions of the 
lìbrarian, and he told me that this work had been 
undertaken for, he did not know what great Fiorentine 
noble, and that the copyist was an Italian named 
Fabiano Dini." 
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''And ìb that aU?" said Fleurange. *'You 
could noi make ont anythìng more certain ? *' 

'' Nothing. The next day the writing began had 
ali disappeared^ and the copyist carne no more to the 
library. I kept the scribbled paper that had pazzled 
me, and forgot ali about it. If you will let me bave 
that note I will compare them together." 

''Is it really Felix, or has it been only some 
chance ? *' 

" Who can say ? It might be Felix, for you 
know he was a passed master in Italian ; or it might 
be one of his comrades, who knows ali his stoxy. 
Ali that we were able to find out about him was that 
he went to America with yery sorry shipmates, 
Italians, Germans, and Poles — éyery one of whom 
were obliged to leave their conntry for good reasons.*' 

Clara's bright face had grown very sorrowful 
while Julian was saying this, and Fleurange felt 
greatly depressed, for this sudden re-opening of the 
darkest event she had known seemed to add some 
foreboding of evil to the actual sorrows of the day. 

Stili she was silent, for just now her cousins 
must be lefb in ignorance of the motivo as well as 
the length of the next day*s journey, and for every 
reason it was good for herself also to try to tom her 
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mind from the subject. While they were in the 
Church of San Miniato, therefore, Fleurange strove 
to think only of the frescoes, paintings, and mosaics, 
and to listen attentively to Jnlian's explanation of 
the symbolical fìgares which are to he seen repeated 
again and again in it, a kind of Christian hiero- 
glyphics, known only to those who seek in art some- 
thing beyond the mere extemal forms. 

They ali spent an hour in this way without dis- 
covering how time flew or that the church had began 
to get dark ; when just as they were going out at the 
door, they met Count de Walden, who, with Àdelardi, 
was coming in. 

He knew — ^he told them pleasantly — that their 
walk was to end by San Miniato, and he had asked 
Àdelardi to come with him to meet them. 

" We were neither of us quite unworthy of hearing 
what Steinberg had to say apon these snbjects," he 
added, '' but onfortanately we are too late." 

While he was saying these words, Fleurange, 
agitated and a little dismayed, had involuntarily 
stepped back into the gloom of the church, but as 
the evening was rapidly closing in, and every one 
agreed that they must not delay getting into their 
carriage, which had been left at the bottom of the bill, 
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Flenrange passed on with the resi, but thongh she 
was the last, the Gount waìted for her^ and before 
she conld hinder it he had offered hìs arm. Àdelardì 
had taken Clara on first, Jolian was behind them, and 
they be^n thus slowly to descend that delicious ascent 
of San Miniato, looking down upon the most beantifni 
of ali the views of Florence, which now lay before 
them in the last soft light of the sunset. 

De Walden slackened bis pace so that the others 
went on a little way, and he was left almost alone 
with Fleurange. They were both silent, for thongh 
they were of such diflferent characters, they were both 
now deeply stirred with emotion. 

To Fleurange, the thought that it was ber last 
farewell, powerfuUy acting upon ber deep concealed 
love, made this the sweetest but most agonizing 
moment of ber life. 

De Walden, on the contrary, felt himself set free 
by bis late understanding with bis mother, and being 
skilled in reading the characters of women, and too 
frank himself not to bave seen what passed in the 
heart whose throbbing he seemed just now to bear, 
he thought he might now speak more openly than he 
had ever done before. 

" Fleurange ! " he began. 
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She started, and trìed to wìthdraw ber band from 
his ariUy but be beld it fast. 

" No, no, let me keep your band, and let me cali 
you by tbat name ! Let only me," be added, in a 
iow voice. " Ob ! let me keep tbat name for myself ; 
you will, won't you ? " 

He pressed tbe band wbicb be stili beld, and 
tissed it. Under tbe gentleness of bis tene, Fleur- 
ange detected tbe too undisguised belief in ber love. 
But alas ! if sbe bad dared to assert berself at tbat 
moment, sbe could not dream of being angry with 
him. It was true tbat sbe loved bim, and it was 
clear tbat be knew it. Wbat did it matter? It 
would bave been an immense reUef to acknowledge 
it boldly and openly, and to teli everybody else of 
it as well as bimself. Tbere is no doubt tbat Gount 
de Walden allowed bis conviction to be ratber too 
clearly felt, but bow easily sbe sbould forgive bim, 
and bow gladly sbe sbould teli bim tbat be was 
rigbt, and tbat ber wbole life sbould prove ber 
love. Tbis would bave been tbe true cry of ber 
beart, if in tbe perii of tbat bour, tbe pure integrity 
of ber conscience bad been for a single instant 
darkened. 

But it was not so darkened. 
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*' Coant ''•••• sbe began, after some pause. 

" George, ob ! say ' George ! "* he passionately 
exclaimed. '' If only I migbt bear you once cali me 
by my name ! ** 

Poor Fleurange witbdrew ber band from the 
Count's arm, and went on for a few steps trying 
io calm tbe rapld tbrobbing of ber beart. He 
foUowed ber, and sbe soon continued witb seeming 
calmness, ''I bad tbougbt and boped never agaìn to 
bear you speak to me in tbat way." 

" You hoped ? Tben let me bear you say tbat 
I am mistaken, tbat I am a presuming fool, and tbat 
I am wrong when I tbougbt I did not read entire 
indifiference in your eyes ? ** 

Fleurange made no answer. 

"Fleurange/* be went on impetuously, "your 
sìlence wounds and cbills me. Have I no rigbt to 
expect an answer ? *' 

" Have you any rigbt to question me ? Ob ! you 
would be so mucb nobler, so mucb more generous, if 
you remembered ottener tbe diflference between us.** 

"Fleurange," tbe Count said, witb an eamest 
gravity, far more dangerous to ber tban tbe accents of 
passion, " will you givo me your band and consent to 
be my wife ? *' 
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" With your mother's consent ? " asked Fleurange, 
slowly, and in scarcely audible words; "will you 
venture to promise that ? " 

After a moment's hesitatìon. De Walden replied, 
'' N09 not at this instant ; bat I am certain that she 
will give it," 

It was Fleurange who now hesitated. She well 
knew how utterly imaginary were his hopes, but it 
was the last time she should ever be able to speak to 
him^ and, on the morrow, distance, absence, time, 
and ali the elements of separation in this life would 
begin their unending course. It coùld no longer be 
perilous to teli him the truth, that truth which had 
become so utterly unimportant, and it might even 
attaiu^ her end as completely as her denial. She 
therefore frankly said, " Well tllen ' — yes — why 
should I deny it ? K everything in life could 
become so changed, that by any impossible cir- 
cumstances your mother should say, * Oabrielle, 
be my daughter, I ghdly give my consent,' ah! 
then — ^but you know what I should answer, without 
my telling you ; and you know, equally well, that till 
that day comes, I will never bear anything from 
you at ali/* 

" But that day shall come ! " exclaimed the Count, 
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impetuously. ** It will come in «time, and the time 
shall be soonP* 

" In time ? " re-echoed Fleurange ; '* it may be so, 
for who knows what time can bring about ? Ànd who 
knows/' she added, ** who knows if in time also yoa 
may not hinder it yourself ? " 

She had strìven to say these last words brìghtly, 
bat she was obliged to stop short, and the shadowy 
. gloom of the cypresses prevented George from seeing 
the largo tears which fell down her face. She walked 
on quickly to overtake Julian, the Count foUowing 
her, and the party were soon together and walked on 
in silence, for it had become very dark, and they 
carefally looked to their steps as they came towards 
the bottom of the slope. 

They were only a few paces from their carriage, 
when two men, walking very fast and talking together, 
passed without seeing them. Bat the features of the 
two strangers were plainly discemible to the group 
under the cypress-trees, and Julian and bis wife and 
cousin were equally startled, for in one of these men 
they recognized Felix Domthal. 

Eyen Adelardi looked amazed and disturbed. De 
Walden was the only one of the party, who, after 
looking after them, went forward and spoke to one of 
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the men, who immediately respectfoUy took off bis 
hat. The Connt said something io him in a low 
voice, and then the two men went on their way ; bat 
when he retnmed to bis party, Adelardi said to him, 
*' Wbo was that man you were Bpeaking to, if it is 
not an indiscreet question ? " 

" Indiscreet ? not the least," replied De Walden, 
withont besitation. '^ It was Fabiano Dini, the yonng 
Italian yon bave board me speak of, wbo is a sort of 
agent of mine for picking np rarities, and wbo belps 
me also in little historical and artistic researches. 
He bas been away, and carne back to Florence two 
days ago. I wanted to say a word to bim." 

Adelardi knit bis brows. " He was in very bad 
company." 

Tbe coasins were already seated in tbeir carriage, 
and, as Julian was obliged to foUow tbem, be tben. 
beard no more. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FouB-AND-TWENTY hoTirs had elapsed ; and Fleurange 
was now far away^ and the incìdents of the preyìous 
days looked to her like some feyerish dream. The talk 
between De Walden and his mother which she had 
overheard on the terrace^ her own conversation with 
the Princesse her meeting with the Coant at San 
Miniato^ the mysterions nosegay, and the sndden 
reappearance of Felix, ali seemed to pass in procession 
through her mind ; and then to be blotted ont by the 
recoUection of her last farewell to George. 

He had brightly said to her, " TUl we meet 
again ! " and she hàd secretly bidden him farewell for 
ever ; while the Princess, graciously shaking hands 
with her companion, went on sustaining her part to 
the last in the drama ^^ à deux," to which she and 
Fleurange only had the key. 
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Flenrange, also, had acted ber part withoat giving 
way, though, while kissing the Prìncess's hand^ she 
had just murmured the words, " Farewell, Prìncess ! '* 
in a tene which her mìstress well understood. She 
had even kissed Flenrange at the last moment very 
kindly, and wìth a demonstration of feeling which 
might excite surprise, considering that the parting 
was for so short a time. Her son had observed it, 
and it made him more hopefal than ever. What he 
felt, therefore, even more keenly than his sorrow, 
after Gabrielle's departure^ was the absolate need 
of some fresh interest, strong enongh to dispel 
the intense dulness which fell npon him after her 
departure. 

Meanwhile, Fleurange, journeying alone with 
Jalian in the conpé, for Clara and her baby and nurse 
were in the body of the diligence, was nòt yet free to 
give way to the feelings which seemed to stifle her. 
The restraint and weariness of keeping silence and 
conceg-ling her thoughts — so contrary to her nature — 
were not yet dono with. She was to turn off to Santa 
Maria at a little village named Passignano, which they 
would only reach in two days, and she did not intend 
to teli the Steinbergs about her going on with. them 
to Heidelberg, till they carne back from Perugia to 
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the convent. Then, she thonght, ber fdtnre piane 
would bave had more time to ripen, for many 
indistinct ideas flitted through ber brain, and ber 
irresolntion surprìsed even berself. Sbe wisbed, 
moreover, to seek Motber Magdalen's belp in un» 
ravelling tbe confusion of ber mìnd and beart. 
Tben, and not till tben, conld sbe finally speak. 

Her talk witb Jalian, tberefore^ tarned cbiefly 
npon tbeir untimely meeting witb Felix. 

" After tbinking it over a good deal," be said, " I 
do not see bow one can act witbont doing tbis 
unfortunate man some miscbief." 

"He seems to be leading an bonest life now,** 
replied Fleurange. 

" Yes, be does, and it is very important to bim 
tbat tbe past sbould be completely forgotten. For 
tbe present, I suppose, as Count de Walden employa 
bim, be must bave bad some good recommendation 
witb bim." 

Fleurange made no answer to tbis, for sbe did not 
like to say tbat sbe bad often board tbe Count blamed 
for carelessness as to tbe cbaracter or position of tb& 
men be employed in collecting for bim curiosities of 
art. He bad often been board to say, " Wbat bas. 
tbeir private life to do witb tbe kind of wOrk tbey 
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do for me ? It is quite enough if they are clever 
and skilful, and if it is to copy an inscription, 
or to translate pari of a manuscript, I would rather 
pay some clever rogne than a blundering good 
man." 

Wìthout knowing exactly why, this connection 
between the Count and Felix gave Fleurange a sort of 
dread. She hardly knew how to put ber fears into 
words, but sbe would bave liked to put George on bis 
guard, wbicb of course was impossible, sbort of 
betraying Felix's real name and cbaracter. 

In sbort, tbe sorrowful recoUections bound up witb 
ber cousin, seemed to be now excbanged for painful 
forebodings, and tbey added a stili darker tinge to tbe 
depression Fleurange was trying to conceal. After a 
long silence, sbe began again, — 

'^ Did not tbe Marquis Àdelardi speak as if be 
knew tbe man wbo was witb Felix wben we met 
bim?" 

" Yes, and be seemed to tbink very little of bim," 

" Did you ask bim any questions about it after- 
wards ? " 

** I sbould bave liked to do so, and during tbe 
eyening-party at tbe Princess's I tried to get bim 
upon tbe subject, but be seemed to answer reluctantly. 
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Of course I was obliged also to be carefal, so that I 
made out very little." 

Julian broke off bere, bnt after a moment's tbongbt 
he saidy '^ I tbink I bave beard at Bologna ibat tbe 
Marquis Àdelardi was formerly a politicai delinqnent 
and conspirator bimself. 

" A conspirator ! tbat good^ nice Marquis ! " ex- 
claimed Flenrange with borror. " Ob ! Julian, wbat 
are you saying?" 

He smiled. 

" Come, Gabrielle, do not look so frigbtened ; I 
do not mean tbat be is a criminal. But I tbink at 
tbat time of bis life wben be was mixed up with 
Italian revolutionary troubles be must bave come to 
knowmany suspiciouscharacters, and Felix'scompanion 
was probably one of tbem. 

Fleurange was silent after tbat, and tbe conversa- 
tion dropped. Julian's last words added a fresh 
dread to ali tbe otber distinct or indistinct painfal 
impressions wbich weigbed down ber mind and beart. 
Sbe was sorry for Felix, but sbe was much more 
afraid of bim. Tbe strange note sbe bad received 
seemed now only to bave been a rash bravado, given 
with tbe idea of eitber frightening ber or exciting ber 
interest, and tbat be bad yielded to tbe irresistible 
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desìre to make an efifect at the risk of being found 
out. The connection of this audacious and restless 
spirit wìth Count de Walden gave her more anxiety 
than ever, and it seemed as if there never had been a 
time when so many things weighed at once upon her 

■ 

young life, and that dark clouds were gatberìng on ali 
sìdes. 

The travellers reached Passignano at last, and 
Fleurange took leave of her trayelling-companìons to 
get into the little carriage which was to drive 
her to the convent. The supposed shortness of 
her stay had induced Fleurange to leave ali hei; 
dresses and pretty things which the Princess had 
given her, in the hiands of Barbe, so that the very 
modest portmanteau which she had brought with her 
to Florence formed the whole of her baggage. This 
portmanteau was now quickly put beside the driver, 
and Fleurange got into the little carriage, which drove 
away directly. 

The road gradually wound upwards, which was 
only perceptible by the increasing beauty of the land- 
scape, which unfolded stili wider under the eye. 
A far ofif, the lake of Thrasymene sparkled like a piate 
of Silver in the sun, and in the foreground the little 
river whose name stili recalls the strife which two 
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thonsand years ago stained ìts waters with blood» 
wound through the plain. 

" "Bui a brook hath ta'en 

A name of blood from that day's sanguine raìn, 

And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 

Made the earth wet and tumed the unwilling waters red." 

History relates that both armies were so absorbed in 
the straggle that neìther side was awarer of an earth- 
qnake which shook the ground under their feet ; and 
now the earth might bave shaken agaìn under poor 
Fleurange without ber knowing it, so completely was 
she absorbed by another fiery battle — that of ber 
righteous wìU against the passionate love which carried 
away ber heart. 

She seemed now, however, to bave regained the 
freedom of thought she had lost so long by being 
entirely alone, and released from the necessity of 
struggling against any softness of feeling which would 
bave unnerved ber. For the first timo for six months 
she could once more live her own life. She leant 
back in the carriage, shut her eyes, and allowed her 
memory to dwell as it would upon the most precions 
recoUections of the past. 

Again in her inner world she saw the face she was 
never more to behold; again bis voice uttered the 
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words which must now never meet ber ear^ and she 
answered him^ free lo express those feelings hitberto 
80 carefully repressed. Bat this long and periloas 
day-dream was foUowed by a bitter awakening, break- 
ìng up ali tbat peace of mind and ontward self- 
control wbicb, tbougb witb difficulty^ bad been main- 
tained during tbe last trying days. 

" It is ali over ! ali over ! " sbe wildly exclaimed 
in almost despàiring tones, covering ber face witb ber 
bands. " I sball never see bim any more ! " 

At tbat moment t^e sweet distant tolling of a 
cburcb beli brougbt back a wbole past world of 
reoollections, and Fleurange roused berself quickly 
and looked ont of tbe carriage. 

It was at tbe tum of a road deeply sbadowed by 
great acacia-trees, beyond wbicb stood solemn pines 
and one or two cottages. In passing one of tbese sbe 
board a voice exclaim, " Evviva la Signorina ! '* and 
tben^ '^ La Madonna vi accompagna ! " Sbe passed 
under a balf-mined arcbway centuries old, and tbe 
ringing of tbe beli sounded more dìstinctly^ for sbe 
bad come dose to tbe cburcb. 

"Wbat! already, already bere?" Fleurange ex- 
claimedy clasping ber bands. ^^ Am I really bere ? " 

At tbe end of tbe roadway tbe carriage turned to 
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the left, passed the chnrch^ and stopped at a little 
doorway with a carved frame, and over it an image of 
the Bedeemer, beneath which could be distinctly 
read these words, carved in bold relief : — 

" Venite ad Me, Omnes qui làboratis et onerati 
estis, et ego refioiam vos." 

Flearange jumped out of the carrìage and rang 
the beli. The gate opened^ and a gentle word of 
surprise and welcome was heard. She answered by a 
smile, but went on without stopping, for at the other 
end of the cloisters she saw the nun whom she had 
come so far to seek. 

It was neon. The children were leaving the 
school, and Mother Magdalen was standing looking 
on as they went out, and saying some pleasant and 
good words to them as they passed, when suddenly 
this new-comer broke into the midst of them and threw 
ali their little world into disorder. 

Mother Magdalen, mach astonished, looked 
scrutinizingly at the lady who had thus appeared 
among them without permission, to disturb the order 
of affairs, but, as she looked doubtingly, she suddenly 
opened her arms with an exclamation of joy. 

*' Fior angela mia ! My lost sheep come back to 
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the fold ! " and the recovered child was folded in her 
mother's arms, where she forgot for the tìme ali her 
weariness, perìls, and sufferings, as well as every 
thorn which had pierced her bleeding feet by the 
way. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

The cburch was darkened^ fresh and fragrant with 
the newly-gathered flowers on the aitar, and the 
incense that had been used that momìng. The nan 
and her companion knelt there for some minntes, as 
the necessary beginning of thehr meeting again. 
Befbre ali other things God must be thanked, as that 
Infinite Friend Who says of Himself, '' I AM that I 
AM," and of Whom we may with equal truth say, " I 
AM that WHO LOVES." 

At Mother Magdalene's gestore Fleurange got up, 
and foUowed her into the little well-known parloar on 
the ground-floor, called the " Garden Parlour." 

Like ali other convent parloars, it had no other 
furniture than a square table in the middle of the 
room, straw-bottomed chairs ranged against the wall, 
a book-case with a crucifix over it, and on the opposite 
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Wall an image of the Blessed Virgin, with a vase of 
flowers under it. 

The only difiference between this and ali other 
such parlours was the view which was seen on one 
side through a large arched window, and on the other 
out of the open garden-door. 

This glorious scene, of which we have already 
spoken, bounded on the far-off horizon by the grand, 
soft mountain line, was edged by a foreground of 
fiowers, more abundant and carefally kept than those 
in conyent-gardens always are. The cloister arches 
stretched to the right, and on the left was the deep 
shadow of a little greve of orango trees in fiower. 
Beyond lay an orchard with vines trellised over the 
fruit-trees, and vegetables carefally cultivated in the 
same enclosure, which formed the chief resources for 
provisioning the convent. Pigeons were flyìng in 
and out of the garden cloister, and their cooing was 
the only sound heard in this peaceful retreat, During 
recreation, however, the cloister as well as the garden 
rang with the shouts and laughter of the school- 
children, and Mother Magdàlen's parlour was not 
always so quiet as it was this minute, when she led 
Fleurange in. 

The door was scarcely shut when the nun took the 
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girrs face into both ber bands, and looked in her 
eyes as if sbe would read tbe very deptbs of ber soni. 

Motber Magdaien was now about fifty years old. 
In ber young days sbe bad been remarkably beautiful, 
and even now wben ber face bad become tbin witb 
age, it bad a nobleness and regularity of feature, tbe 
effect of wbicb was beigbtened by tbe wbite band and 
wimple wbicb framed it in, and tbe long black veil 
wbicb fell in beavy foids to tbe ground. Her largo, 
soft, black eyes bad tbat remarkable expression wbicb 
ìs sometimes seen in eyes possessing no otber beauty, 
and belonging in tbis world only to sucb as reflect tbe 
Joy of wbicb Bossuet speaks as an incompatible joy, 
wbicb none can tasto but tbose wbo tasto it alone and 
unmixed. 

Sucb was tbe look, stamped witb divine and 
beavenly peace, wbicb now gazed upon Fleurange. 
Tbe girl's clear eyes, bowever, did not sbrink, and for 
some timo fully retumed Motber Magdalen's gaze. 
Tben ber pale face crimsoned, and afterwards grew 
wbiter tban before. 

" Poor cbild ! my poor cbild ! '' Motber Magdaien 
said at lengtb, after a long, silent examination. '^ Ah ! 
bow much sbe bas suffered. But tbanks be to God, 
tbe eyil bas not stained ! " 
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She made a little cross with ber right band on 

Flenrange's forebead^ kissed it^ and went on witb a 

little smile. 

" Tbe angel Gabriel, in wbose care I put you 
wben yon went away, bas brougbt you back lìke a trae 

goardian wbo bas been faitbfolly obeyed."* 

It may bave been tbat Fleurange just tben lost 

ber self-command, or tbat witb Motber Magdalen sbe 

did not tiy to pnt any restraint upon ber feelings, for 

wbile tbe nun continued looking at ber witboat 

asking any questions, sbe suddenly borst into 

tears. 

'^Yes, I nnderstand/' said Motber Magdalen; 

*' tbere is no doubt tbat great stmggles were needed 

to overcome, to act and to speak wìtbont tears. My 

poor cbild sncceeded tben and now sbe is wom out. 

But," sbe went on, softly, "it is to tbe weary tbat 

rest is promised, and it is bere above ali wbere we 

are now, tbat rest awaits tbose wbo come to ask it of 

Him only Wbo allows it, for He alone can gire it 

tbem." " Come ! " resumed Motber Magdalen, in a 

stronger tone, after letting Flenrange weep silently 

for a wbile, " Come, my Gabrielle, lift np yonr beart, 

tbat poor beart tbat bas snffered so mucb ! Let ns 

try to lift it np above ali tbose tronbles — ^ tbe troubles 
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which hold the germ of so much joy,' " she murmured 
to herself^ in a low voice ; " whilst earthly joys con- 
tain the germ of so mnch sorrow ! Come, my child^ 
come with me." 

She said these last words with gentle anthority, 
and Fleurange got np and went with her without 
opposition. 

Mother Magdaien walked on through the garden^ 
which now lay in the heat of the sun, and took her 
into the greve where the shade was so thick that it 
was cool even at noon. A little chapel, raised on 
several steps^ stood in this peacefal spot, and here 
the children always collected towards sunset to say 
their prayers ali together. Now it was quite empty. 

Mother Magdaien sat down on a bench òpposite 
the chapel entrance, and Fleurange took her place 
beside her. 

*' Now," said the nun, " teli me everything that 
I know, and everything that I do not know." 

The words need scarcely have been spoken, for 
Fleurange had no idea of keeping back a single 
thought. She began her story, and at Mother 
Magdalen's wish, began it from the day after she had 
left the convent. She told of her travels in Italy, her 
new impressions, her sorrowful stay in PariS; her 
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happy fife in Germany, her UDcle's ruin, the break-up 
of his home, and lastly, of her fife at Florence with ali 
its emotìons, pleasures and dangers, its agonizing 
sufferìng and its passionate temptations. 

For the first time in her life, Fleurange men- 
tioned Count de Walden withont hesitation, and 
spoke without reserve or concealment of the feefings 
his name ealled up. From the wild fancies which 
had preceded their first meeting, to the last talk 
before she came away, down to the day-dream of 
that very morning that had been broken in upon by 
the sound of the convent-bell ; everything was told 
simply and truly, without any unconscious attempts 
to escape from the advice she asked, or skilfully- 
managed pleas for obtaining it. The story was told 
truthfuUy, clearly and firmly, and in tones of gathering 
strength, which thoroughly convinced the experienced 
ear of the listener, that the speaker's integrity was 
nntainted and her courage high as ever. 

*^ Glearsightedness to discern what was right and 
fortitude to carry it out," were the two germs, which, 
as we have elsewhere said, Mother Magdalen had 
hoped to see planted in that soul and watered with 
the heavenly dew of grace, without which ali strength 
eomes to nought. These principles she trusted. 
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would snstain ber child throughont the snares and 
perilB of ber youtb^ ber beauty, and ber own lovìng 
beart and ìmpetnous cbaracter, and gaide ber to walk 
witb a firm step tbrongb life. 

Tbe nun's hopes were fulfilled, and ebe gave God 
tbanks, lookìng tbe wbile at Fleurange witb nnspeak- 
able pity. Life stretcbed out so far before ber, and, 
at its very outset, tbe battle bad been so bitter. Her 
cbild's courage, it is true, bad been tested, bat rest 
was stili so far away. Wbat storms migbt not assaU, 
wbat dangers stili tbreaten ber. And tben, from tbe 
cairn barbourage wbicb sbeltered ber own life, Motber 
Magdalen looked out over tbe vast sea of tbe world, 
and at tbat frailest bark tossing upon it, and prayed 
most earnestly to Him Wbo commands tbe sea and 
tbe waves, to save it from tbe overwbelming floods 
and bring it in safety to tbe sbore. 

'' My cbild," sbe said, after bearing tbe wbole 
narrative, " I was not mistaken in you. You bave 
botb seen tbe patbs marked out for you, and you bave 
bravely walked tberein. I am satisfied witb you, my 
Fleurange; I givo you my blessing, and God will 
bless you also." 

As sbe said tbese simple words, sbe laid ber band 
gently on tbe girl's bead. 
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These words, and the action accompanying them^, 
addèd to the naturai relief of her fall outpourìng a 
deeper feeling of onspeakahle comfort. It seemed to 
Fleurange that peace had descended manìfestly upon 
her^ and wrapped her round as wìth a garment. 

" Oh, mother ! " she exclaimed, ìmpetuously, 
'* mother, why may I not stay here altogether with 
you, and never leave you or this dear shelter ? " 

Mother Magdalen only smiled. Just then the 
beli Bounded four strokes. 

'' We will talk about that another timo," she said. 
^' Just now my beli is calUng me. I am wanted and 
I must go, but I shall see you agaìn at recreation after 
supper. I daresay you bave not forgotten the way to 
your room ; and perbaps you remember the rules and 
the order of the different hours. The beli rings 
exacily ai the^ same hours, for nothing changes here. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It is difficult, where it has not been experienced, io 
make any one fully understand the effect of the life 
which Fleurange had entered npon^ after being 
suddenly taken out of the business, pleasores, cares, 
and joys of the common course of exìstence. 

Ànd bere it may be as well to say that in the case 
of people who do not thus at times break into the 
common coarse of their life, we are often taken aback 
by their tono of surprised or ironical contempi when 
speaking of the religious retreats which were so nsual 
formerly, and are now again practised to a great 
extent among us. We feel tempted to ask whether 
they find life so continnally light and easy a matter, 
one pleasure sncceeding another in the prosperons 
course of their days, and life itself so certain of 
endurance, that it should seem to them useless to take 
a certain timo to regniate its course and consider 
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its end. Or again, whether they are so perfect in 
self-control that their "equal mind" is ùever dis- 
turbed ; that they never feel the want of some halt, 
some timo for reflection or rest, We know not how 
this may be with them, but certainly it seems to our- 
selves that for the greater nnmber this kind of interior 
halt on the way of lìfe is as great a refreshment as 
water^ shade, and sleep are to thirsty and way-worn 
travellers in the desert. 

Fleurange, at ali events, felt this, and when she 
left Mother Magdalen, therefore, instead of going to 
hèr room she returned to the church, where^ for a 
whole hour, she leisurely enjoyed the sweetness of her 
thorough relief of heart in the deep silence^ and the 
feeling of heavenly security which does not spring 
from the passing and outward shelter for the body, 
biit from the presence of that true and lasting Befuge 
Whom no man can take from ns. 

When we recoUect the trials and diflSculties 
Fleurange had gone through, and remember that the 
dread fascination of love had breathed upon her, and 
thongh without staining, had bronght about its usuai 
effect of making everything wearisome but itself ; we 
cannot feel any surprise that the thought came to her 
of fixing her life at this point. That she would seek 
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111 loufTBr lur ^fXBA iuatoefiible fitat£ af liHjrpìi^SK, or 
Buuit io: viiiti mnst uIwhtb Tjp more or Iraas donbtfol, 
lim wtirùc devtràit LerstìlT te» tilt loftiest af aD — to love 
Gud EiOUfc. and g^vt Lerfialf lo tiie sfiirice of little 
i*kiàci*eii and ilie poor, viiom Se l»efit loved TTrm- 
be'lL 

Eveii at laorenoe nenrEnr^e liad felt in hesr 
iiicjuueiiis af l)itt#erefit arroiiT, that tììe can'Vient of 
feuii'Ui Maria vat a timelT refnrre, and more than oax» 
tilt sume uLongiLl i&d then OBcnrred of dwellmg in it- 
for erer, as il did nov aftór Leaidiig viat Mollier 
Ma^dalen Lad said. At tìns moment tìie thonght 
took fciiape 'witii intenBer TiTidness, and fi lied ber mind 
in a "w av it Itad nexer don e before, 

Fleurange welcomed and gare hssdf np to the 
idea witb a sor! of enthiLsiastic dexotion. Sbe imagìned 
beforeLand the sbarp gladness of the saciifiee, aooepted 
with delight the prospect of the entiie lenouncement 
of ali life's pleasures, and when she had ended ber 
long meditation and was about to leave the eharch, 
Bbe really was nnder the idea that she had reoeiyed 
8ome sapematoral suggestìon. 

Sbe wonld haye liked to go to Mother Magdalen 
directly, bnt she knew that it would he ìmpossible to 
speak to ber then. The chìldren were now ali again 
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in school, and after school an honr was devoted by 
Mother Magdalen to the poor, who carne f rom far and 
neàr to consnlt her aboat their a£faira. or to teli ber 
ali tbeìr troubles. In the moming dole was given of 
food^ medìcines, and ali sorte of help for their 
corporal needs^ bat the evening was devoted to 
spiritual Works of mercy, and those who flocked to 
take advantage of her good offices were often the 
most numerous. 

Flenrange was well aware of this^ and she made 
np her mind to stay quietly in her room^ withoat 
troabling Mother Magdalen before snpper. 

But when school was over and she saw two nons 
taking the children to the chapel in the orange- 
grove, she went down and joined them for evening 
prayers. 

The floweiing vines in the orchard mingled their 
delicate^ sweet fragrance with the orange-blossom^ and 
when the children's hynm sounded throngh the 
perfnmed greve, it seemed as if ali nature joined in 
sending up incenso to Heaven. When prayers were 
over Flenrange went among the nnns and children, 
and, for a few minntes, it seemed as if she had come 
back to the peacefdl days of her childhood. Then 
carne the silence of the refectory, and after supper 
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was over she made ready io seek Mother Magdalen 
once more. She knew that she shonld noi find ber 
in the parlour at that hoar, but on the terrace above 
the cloisters, which looked out upon the country, for 
when the weather was fine Mother Magdalen liked 
to stay there till the dose of day. 

Oar readers ah*eady know what Fleurange was so 
anxìcms to teli, and as she had no difficnlty in speaking 
her thoughts aloud, it cost ber little to relate every- 
thìng to Mother Magdalen. It only needed to take 
up the thread where it had been broken off in the 
morning, and to add to it the account of what she had 
thought, felt, and resolved — as she believed — ^when 
in the church. 

Mother Magdalen was standing meanwhile, with 
her arms folded, listening without interrupting, and 
any one who saw her thus, motionless in the evening 
light, with her noble face and the long folds of her 
habit drawn clearly against the background of blue 
mountains and dark purple sky, might easily bave 
taken her to he one of those heavenly visions which 
the Umbrian painters bave reproduced for ali genera- 
tions of men. 

Neither was the painter's conception spoilt by the 
girlish figure sitting on the low terrace wall, looking 
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np as she spoke, with an attitude and countenance 
well befitting one of the younger women-Baints that 
bave been drawn besìde the holy and majestic figure 
of the Mother of God, 

" And now, dear mother, what do you say ? " said 
Fleurange, after waiting for some time, and found 
that Mother Magdalen only looked at ber and gently 
sbook ber head. 

"Before I answer you," she at length replied, 
'^answer yourself the question I am goìng to ask. 
Do you believe that any one can givo herself to God 
as a nun wìthout a vocation ? " 

" No, certainly not." 

" And do you know what a vocation is ? " 

Fleurange besìtated. 

" I thought I did know," she said, " but your way 
of asking me makes me think that I do not." 

'^ I am going to teli you ; " and Mother Magdalen 
went on with a light in ber eyes which Fleurange had 
never seen in them before. ^'A vocation means to 
love God more than the best beloved creature in the 
world ; it means to givo Him a love which we bave 
never been able to feel for anything or anybody else 
on earth ; it means to bave ali our faculties impelled 
towards Him alone ; it means, in short," she went on. 
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while ber eyes seemed to ' pierce qnite throngh and 
beyond the visible heavens on which ihey were fixed, 
'' it means the imderstanding that^ even in thìs world. 
He is onr All ; our Ali in the past, in the presenta 
and in the fatnre, both in this life and beyond it for 
ever, and to the blotting ont of every other thing bat 
Himself alone." 

Flenrange, who was used to Mother Magdalen's 
habitnal simplicity of speech, looked at ber with 
sorprìse, that was almost dismay, at ber new tono and 
looksy no less than at the words she said. À deep 
flash coloored ber face and all ber brow. 

" My dear mother," she said, dropping ber eyes, 
" it is certainly not given to every one to feel such love 
for God as that, and, above all, to love Him alone in 
this world. But," she went on with deep feeling, 
^^ the sacrifico offeredand acceptedof all the pleasnres 
of life, is surely a burnt-oflfering worthy of being 
made ? " 

Mother Magdalen looked at ber with ber usuai 
cairn, sweet expression. 

"Yes, certainly, my poor child, and I did not 
mean to cast the least doubt upon that. How could 
I do so ? wben this house is open to all sufferers, and 
when there are among our Sisters — and those not the 
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least holy — several whose hearts bave been formerly 
bruised by tbe sorrows of life. But stili that is not 
tbe visible cali of God wbicb is called a true vocation^ 
and wbat I want to say to you, my Gabrielle, is ibis. 
If I know you, and wbo knows you better tban I ? you 
are one of tbose whom God would bave called in tbis 
way if He bad willed your life to be spent in a convent ; 
and you cannot devote yourself to Him from any dis- 
couragement or disencbantment witb tbe world's 
bappiness. Tbe battio bas been a sbarp one, I know, 
but becanse of tbat would you sbrink from it ? No, 
Gabrielle, you must ratber renew your courage and go 
back to carry on tbe struggle." 

Tears sprang to Fleurange's eyes, and ber bead 
was bent low witb sorrow and disappointment. 

" Ob, my poor cbild ! " continued Motber Mag- 
dalen, '' bow mucb easìer ìt would be for me to say, 
* Stay witb us ; you shall never leave us again ' — 
bow far sweeter it would be to sbield you tbus at 
once from ali tbe dangers to come! But, belieye 
me, tbe day will come wben you will rejoice tbat 
you bave not been spared tbese sufferings, and 
you will tben acknowledge tbat your motber, now 
speaking to you, knew you better tban you knew 
yourself." 
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By ibis time the stars were coming out in the 
dark Une sky, and the last tinge of evening light 
had Tanished. The beli rang out the Angelus, and 
they said it together before going down into the 
cloister. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

After the last conversation, Fleurange made up her 
mind never to return to the subject, and to give up 
once for ali the idea which she had welcomed with 
8uch an impulse of joy. 

This submission to God's will, which was the 
effect of her singleness of heart and energy, did not 
shut out the knowledge that there would be much to 
doibefore she could take up life afresh, for even in 
the Old House life would bave seemed new to her 
now she was herself so changed. A gulf, in very 
truth, severed her from those cairn and restful days. 
But the Old House itself was like a departed dream, 
and her face was set towards some unknown world. 
Her uncle and bis family, who would now look for 
her return, were doubtless dear to her, and at times 
the yery thought of seeing them ali again made her 
heart bound with joy. But oftener stili even the 
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thonght of these dear friends was powerless to help 
her to strnggle against other too recent and painfnl 
recoUections, and in spite of every effort, a contìnnal 
sbarp regret made Fleurange feel indifferent to every- 
thing bnt the idea of the one great sacrifìce which 
wonld bave had its own lofty consolations, and which 
she was now forbidden to think of any more. 

Às the days passed, bowever, she foand the 
benefit of her seclnsion, and she felt as if both the 
past and future were suspended. The work of 
memory and anticipation both ceased to excite her 
mind; and as if she had been drifting in a boat 
holding the middle of the stream, out of hearing of 
the sounds from either shore, she felt gently cradled 
on the tide in a summer's day, sensible of nothing 
bnt the infinite peace that girdled her within, and 
outwardly, the smiling sky. 

There are snob days in our lives; and thongh 
they may not last, they are never given without leaving 
their traces npon the character, even if it were only 
the remembrance that is full of promise without 
regret, or the exquisite tasto of their sweetness, 
which, when it evaporates, leaves a principio of 
strength to vivify in the soul. 

Fleurange was obliged, however, to take thonght 
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now for her departure, and to give her reasons for 
obtaining leave of the Princess in such a way as pre- 
vented the appearance of having arranged it before. 
She now daily expected the Steinbergs' return, and 
much as it would cost her to make known the real 
grounds of her resolve, she had made up her mind 
to give no imaginary ones to them. An nnforeseen 
event, however, spared her both this painful reve- 
lation and ali farther need of qoncealment. 

Fleurange had been about ten days in the con- 
venti when she was one day told that the travellers 
had arrived about an hour since at the little town of 
Santa Maria, and that Clara was in the parlour. 

The sight of that bright face had always been a 
pleasure to Fleurange, and the pleasure was heightened 
now by being able to introduce to Mother Magdalen 
one of Ludwig Domthal's children; for the timely 
appearance of her uncle- m her story waa considered 
by the nun as a striking sign of the protection of the 
great archangel whom she had given as patron to her 
child. Glara's visit to the convent, therefore, was 
marked beforehand as.a festal occasion, but it was to 
he clouded now, for Fleurange was about to bear bad 
news, which had been brought by the letters waiting 
for the Steinbergs at Santa Maria. 
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They told that Fleurange's faithM and helpful 
friend, Dr. Leblanc, was dead. He had sank under 
the effects of some accident which had happened while 
on an expedition with Professor Dornthal at Heidel- 
berg. When Mother Magdalen carne in, therefore, 
she foand both the cousins in tears, and her sweet 
welcoming smile was exchanged for anxious questions 
which it took sòme time before they could answer. 
It was not till her gentle words, and the peace which 
seemed always shed around her presence, had a little 
calmed Fleurange, that she could summon courage to 
open Clement*s lettor to herself, in which he gave the 
details of the terrible accident which had cost her old 
friend bis life. Towards this friend her thoughts had 
many times flown under boriate perplexities, andnow 
he was taken from her just at the moment when bis 
countenance and advìce were the most needed« 
Clement wrote : 

** While my father and Dr. Leblanc were retuming 
from a drive to the Stift-Neubiirg, the borses ran 
away and upset the carriage, and they were both 
thrown out with "violence upon the pavement. At 
the first instant, my father seemed the most burt, for 
he was quite unconscious, and only came to himself 
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some honrs afterwards. Bui to-day we are scarcely 
at ali nneasy about him, whìle the doctor, who never 
lost bis senseSy said hìmself that he had received 
some internai injury from which he should never 
recover. He was able to prescribe the proper remedies 
for himself, bnt at the same time he made ali bis 
arrangements with admirable decision, wrote to bis 
sister^ and sent for a priest. It was ali done while we 
conld stili scarcely believe bim in danger. Bnt on 
the tbird day the events proved bim to be right ; he 
got worse, and just as bis poor sister carne, be died in 
ber arms. ... 

"My dear cousin, I conclude with making one 
petition, not in my own name, but in my motber's. 
If you can do it, Gabrielle, come back to ns ; come at 
once, if you can, or if not, as soon as possible. The 
sacrifico you made for us is no longer needed, while you 
yourself are now indispensable to us. My poor father 
asks about you, and cannot be made to understand 
why you are away. My dear cousin, no possible wish 
to persuade you would make me deceive you, and yon 
may believe me when I say again that your generous 
self-sacrifice is now quite unnecessary. You need 
bave no scruples in retuming to our home and making 
it yours also, unless — which God forbid ! — you like 
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some other better. Poor Mdlle. Josephine has bui 
one thought, which is to see you again, for tbat, she 
says, is the only comfort she looks to. Hilda ishere, 
and I need not say she wants you to come home. 
Surely I need not teli you either how your brothers 
beg and look for it.'* 

Fleurange had no reasons now to seek or to frame 
for returning to Germany. She had nothing either to 
conceal or to make known to any one, for it was ali 
settled for her and without her by the overwhelming 
power of circumstances, and it had suddenly become 
perfectly easy to write to Princess Catherine. 

The letter was written, therefore, and two days 
afterwards, when the dawn was gilding the mountain- 
tops, Mother Magdalen bade farewell a second time 
to the child of her love, and watched her cross the 
threshold of the sheltered coiivent to brave once more 
the perils of life. 

Would she return again as she had dono now, like 
the storm-beaten dove that could find no rest for the 
sole of hér foot, to seek rest and peace at Santa Maria, 
or had she gone, never to come back, finding the 
surface of the earth green and bright, the way before 
her made smooth and easy, and bordered with 
flowers ? These secrets the nun did not seek to 
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penetrate, and, as we know, tbey were not what 
chiefly mattered to Mother Magdalen. If the road 
were lit with light from above, and strength given 
unfjBdlingly ta walk therein, ìt was ali that she asked, 
Sbe knew that tbere are dangers in sansbìne as well 
as in storni^ and tbat tbe ligbt of tbe soni may be 
darkened in prosperous as well as adverse days, and 
therefore sbe said, ^' Let as leave tbe cboice of our 
circumstances to God, and let us look to going on our 
way, ratber tban to wbat kind of way, rongb or 
smooth, we are walking npon. • . . For, after ali, it 
is a sbort road, bowever lengtbened, and it leads to 
tbe life eternai, wbere we sball always be togetber, 
my Gabrielle, and wbere everytbing tbat our poor 
bearts desire, and seek, and look for in yain in tbis 
world, sball be given ns in full measure, beaped-up 
and running over, and wben wbatever we bave 
suffered sball add to our glorious joy. God is 
faitbful ; let us wait upon Him. ' Ab ! wbat a little 
tbing it is to wait, wben we are waiting for Him, and 
on tbe faitb of His promise ! ' " * 

Tbese were Motber Magdalen's last words, and as 
soon as sbe bad given ber blessing to tbe cbild 
kneeling before ber, and tbe convent gates bad sbut 

* Madame Swetchine. 
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ber out from view, the nun went up to the cloister 
terrace to watch the carrìage as long as she conld 
follow it with her eyes. Then she went down 
into the church and prayed for her with many 
loving tears. 

Yes, loving, for there are few hearts that can love 
with that deep tenderness which belongs to the great 
souls devoted to the love of God. None can dispute 
this who reflect upon the exceeding devotedness of 
which they alone are capable for the needs of their 
brethren. Seeing this, it becomes easy to discem 
what these holy ones are to those who love them, who 
see them burning with a fire fed with the pnrest 
and noblest thoughts, in which ali things frail, and 
frivolous, and impure, are withered up and utterly 
perish. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

The Prìncess Catherine was sittìng with Àdelardi in 
ber little drawing-room in a sumptaons moming- 
dress, when a footman bronght ber in a letter. Sbe 
glanced at tbe address and said, ^* From Gabrielle ! 
Tbis is tbe letter I expected to-day." 

Sbe opened and read it eagerly ; tben said, 
"It is very well done. Notbing could be more 
naturai. Sbe bas expressed berself to perfection. 
Ànd I could not refuse my consent witbout 
actual barbarity. George would say so bimself. 
Here^ Àdelardi," — sbe tossed bim tbe letter — " read 
tbat. I must acknowledge tbat tbis Gabrielle is 
loyal. One can trust to ber word, and tben sbe 
is really so clever ! ** 

Meanwbile, Àdelardi was carefully reading tbe 
letter, and tben said, ^'You are perfectly rìgbt. 
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PrincesB, in what you say, but you are helped by 
circumstances agaìn. This lettor is not made np> it 
is trne &om beginning to end. That girl knows 
perfectly well how to hold ber tongae, but she does 
not know how to say what is false. She wonld never 
bave written such a letter as that if it had not been 
the pure and simple truth." 

" You think so ? " said the Princess. " It matters 
yery little to me^ but it may make things easier. But 

in this case ah, my goodness ! give me back the 

lettor.*' 

She took it, and read it ali through instead of 
glancing over it. 

" Goodness ! '* she exclaimed again. " Yes, you 
see I bave actually lost my doctor ; the only one who 
over knew how to treat my case, and that is certainly 
a real misfortuno. If only he had had timo to answer 
my last letter, and teli me what baths to go to this 
summer ! Who can I go to now ? Here we are at 
the end of May, and next month I must go to the 
baths. I am really unlucky !" 

" What is the mattor, Princess ? " Adelardi asked 
in a slightly ironical tono ; *' you cannot expect 
always to win, and as io the other mattor, things bave 
happened just as you wish.*' 
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'' That is trae, and^ to come back to Gabrielle, I 
must acknowledge that, taking ali things ìnto con- 
sideration, she has behaved very well. But we bave 
bad a narrow escape, Àdelardi, and I can scarcely 
forgiye ber now for ali tbe frìgbt and trouble I bave 
bad about it. Wbat news of George since yesterday ? 
Wbat mood is be in for bearìng tbe news I bave for 
bim. Wbat are you tbinking of, Adelardi? You 
make me qaite anxious, witb yoar gloomy looks. 
I bope yon are not afraid of bis doing auytbing 
foolisb ? " 

'/ Wbat sort of foolisb anytbing ? " 

" Ob ! you know very well ; tbe only sort wbicb I 
am afraid of just now. Will be make one of tbose 
scenes wbicb we know by beart — or — ^wbat sball 
I say — will be do worse and rusb from Gbarybdis 
to Scylla? We never know wbat to look for 
witb bim." 

" Well, Princess, I confess I sbould like to be 
certain tbat wben tbis cbarming girl sacrificed ber- 
self — for I suppose you don't tbink sbe did not care 
for George ? "— 

" Not very likely ! " said tbe Princess, " but you 
don't mean to say tbat I am bound to tbink of wbat 
tbe consequences may be if George cbooses to take 
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the tronble to tam some girPs head?— a girl of 
twenty, and in Gabrìelle's position ? " 

Adelardi made no answer, and his dark £ace grew 
stili more gloomy. 

^'Once more, what iè the matter, Adelardi? 
Beally, one would think you were in love with her 
yonrself." 

''By no means, thongh I could easily believe 
that she could tnm any head she pleased as 
easily as George himself. Nevertheless, I have 
opposed him in this with ali my might, trying ta 
snatch him from the dangerous witchery that I saw 
and estimated at its vaine before yon did. Bnt 
to come back to what I was going to say — I wish I 
could be certain that we shall neyer regret the day 
when this girl's influence seemed to us the worst of 
dangers.'* 

'* What can you mean ?" 

'' Look bere, Princess, I declare to you that I 
could find it in my heart to wish she were bere now, 
and that the charm of her presence could keep him 
again in this room, from which, though he scarcely 
ever spoke to her or even looked at her, he could not 
tear himself away as long as she was in it. You 
know already that he has neyer been the same since 
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8he left, and why? Becanse a more fatai passion 
than eith^r love or gambling revived when he began 
to find bis days endless and bis evenings dreary. 
You must forgive me, Princess, for you know bow 
mucb be loves you, and bow troly I am bis friend ; 
bat we botb well know, too, tbat be cannot enduro 
duhiess, and we cannot be surprised tbat Gabrielle's 
going loft a blank wbicb brougbt on tbe intensest and 
most unbearable fit of weariness tbat I over saw in 
bim. Even I myself feel ber going away, and you 
cannot deny tbat if it were not for your intense 
anxiety you would yourself bave ili hotnjò tbe 
sudden loss of tbat exquisite creature wbose very 

look " 

** Come, come, Àdelardi ! be quiet, or I sball say 



agam 

" No, Princess, I am not in love witb ber ; you 
must not doubt my word ; but as to George, I was 
just questioning witbin myself wbetber it would not 
be mucb better for bim if be were in love witb ber 
for over, wbatever migbt come of it, sooner 

than " 

" Well, go on ; you frigbten me to death.'* 
*^ Sooner tban tbat be sbould be bitten again witb 
ibis politicai mania, wbicb is, as you know, fatai to 
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him, and may kid him into ereij sari of ìm- 
pradence." 

The Princess grew thonghtfal. 

'' TeSy indeed, Àdelardi, I know that too well, bat 
silice he carne back he has been so mach cahner npon 
that snbject that I bave ceased to he aiudoas 
abont it." 

"That was only becanse he ivas àbsorbed by 
another fiincy ; but, owìng to bis meetiiig again with 
a person jast at the time Grabrielle went away, who 
fomished him with an interest at the Teiy moment 
when he most wanted something to think abont — ^he 
is now so àbsorbed and carried away by politicai 
matters that, to teli yon the trnth, instead of telling 
him this evening of Gabrielle's indefinite absence, 
I wish we could say that she was coming back 
immediately; for she is the best, and perhaps the only 
person in the world who conld gnard him from this 
fresh perii." 

" I am mnch obliged to you, my dear friend. There 
I cannot agree with you." 

'' Well, at any rate, I feel snre that, thanks to 
your admirable diplomacy, he feels so certain of the 
fatare that we shall find him take this news mach 
better than we supposed." 
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"I depend upon that," replied the Princess 
smiling, ^'especially if a fresh fancy has taken 
possession of bis mind^ and I acknowledge that I 
cannot feel very anxìous abont tbat just now — Un alla 
volta per carità. We must look to wbat is most 
pressing wben tbe enemy ìs upon us, and most 
especially wben tbat enemy is love, we must do ali we 
can to drive bim out. Now it is a politicai danger, 
and of tbat we sball tbink later. Tbe all-important 
tbing in my eyes at tbis moment is to blot out as 
soon as possible tbe imago of tbis beautiful " Fleur- 
ange/* — for among otber discoveries I find tbat tbat 
is Gabrielle's real name. As I am in arms against 
ber, I will welcome politicai miscbief on condition 
of treating it like tbose enemies witb wbom states 
make a temporary alliance for some reason, and fall 
upon tbem wben tbey bave no more use for tbeir 
services." 

Just tben a footman appeared to ask wbat orders 
tbe Princess bad to givo about a picture wbicb bad 
been brougbt in. Sbe loft tbe room for a minute, 
and came back latigbing. 

" Guess wbat picture tbat is," sbe said. 

** Some new purcbase, some marvellous disco very 
made in one of your drives, like tbat tbing of Gigoli's 






* " 





** T*% vutk ^r.'rr.jT^ Tz'M% mrJiisa. totseb^ iati 

^><% 7^/1 tLat yj^j'.z^ ? " 

** 6''><A ' '^ rfr/iiijbSi the Prirgggi, rf::nriTTz np 
L^ ft7<^ and plajiii^ with t» peazi coZar. "Wdl, 
no^ tr«Àt bi noi exa^Ij bis intentioii. Bui he coald 
ry>t rrfa»^ Xfì Uva me, daring * Coidelia's * àbssate, 
ihh i/ustnre whicb gìres me so mneli pkasoie! 
Tt wan an inralid's fancy on her nnrse's gomg 
hwfiy. IIow coald I noi obtain mj wìsh with a 
littl/; perHererance ? And then besides, tbink of 
ali my indalgence io bìm and my kmdness to 
bori" .... 

''Ah ! Prìnccs8^ yoa are a finisbed diplomat ! " 
*' Uut gcriouHly/' sbe replied, " do you know fbat 
I ncver obsorvcd tbe likeness, bayìng, to be snre, only 
Moon ilio picturo once, and never tbinking abont it 
ihoti boforo I knew Gabrielle. Yon know tbat 
(l()()rgo*H study is a sanctum wbicb I penetrate 
vory Holdomi and tbis year tbe picture was covered 
up/» 
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** Bat what made you ihink of goìng to look at it 
then ? " 

^* Himself, and tìbe fine stoty he told me aboat it 
the other evening ! " 

" Where haye you had it put now ? " 

The Prìncess bnrst into a genuine laugh. 

** In my dressing-room, where he never puts his 
foot ! " she replied. 

Adelardiy as we are aware^ had deplored De 
Walden's passionate fancy as much as the Princess, 
but in spite of this, he felt disgusted at this moment 
both with ber and with himself, and he soon took 
his leave to go and join his friend. He felt anxious 
abont him, for he knew that he had been tempted by 
a dangerous curiosity, and he did not like to lese 
sight of him. They were to meet at a sort of fashion- 
able casino for dinner^ and Adelardi hoped to he able 
to keep him with him for the evening. But when he 
got to the casino, George had gene out, and a note 
was given to Adelardi from him, which he read with 
a Tehement expletive of vexation. 

This was the note. 

** Once is not always. I bave accepted Lasko's 
invitation for this eyening. Dini goes with me, but 
YOL. I. 24 
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do noi be umons abont me, for I am not going under 
my own namey and no one knows me.** 

^* Lasko ! " mnttered Adelardi, stamping nidi 
Texation. ** So that is bis name now ! The derQ 
take him ! If he were onlj in a Spielberg dangeon, 
^bich Ì8 the only pkce he is fit for ! " 



END OF YOL. I. 
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